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IT SETS A NEW STANDARD OF 


W' BELIEVE you will be delighted with the new mag- 
nificence that has come to the fine-car field. 


Its name — RoapMaster 75. Its purpose — luxury with- 
out limit. 

We conceived and created this motorcar to raise a new 
standard of splendor for you to enjoy. And how well we 


have succeeded is for you to say. 


Your inspection of the new interior will reveal the extent 


of our progress in luxurious décor 


In such concepts as glove-finish fabrics of wool broad- 
cloth or nylon. Supple, hand-buffed leather trim. Widely 
sweeping armrests on doors fully upholstered from floor 
to window glass. Deep-pile carpeting, thickly cushioned. 
\ stunning new instrument panel, padded for safety, 


and chromed from end to end. 


But thoroughly and completely the equal of this new 


interior magnificence is the new feel of motion, the new 





ai 


magnificent performance engineered into ROADMASTER75. 


Here you have Variable Pitch Dynaflow — without equal 
among all the world’s fine cars for its absolute smooth- 


ness and instant response, 


Here you have the might of Buick’s highest horsepower 
—the road-mastery of the great Buick ride brought to 
new steadiness and solidity — the superb new handling 


and control that make this such a beautiful car to drive. 


MOTORING'’S NEWEST ADVANCE —AIR-COOLED ALUMINUM BRAKES 


Even the creater surety and smoothness of air-cooled 
aluminum front brakes — newest and finest in the fine- 





car field — are yours in this luxury automobile. 


a 
Surely, you owe it to yourself to see RoapMAasTeER 75 at 
your earliest convenience. Visit your Buick dealer. He'll 
be honored to accommodate you. 


BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 








BUT THEY’RE NOT UNATTENDED 





YYWHERE THEY GO, the ladies know they 
have a friend just down the road —the 
man in the service station, 


The helpful way he has done his job has 
earned him the respect of all his customers— 
passing motorists and fellow townspeople, 


He’s an independent businessman who plays 
an important part in American life, His skill 
and training keep a nation on the road. His 
professional way of doing business is a credit 
to the oil industry, He’s a man you can trust to 
take expert care of one of your major invest- 
ments—your automobile. 


TIME TIME is owblished weekly by TIME lnc 
ter Janwary 21, 1928, at the Postoffice at Chicago, t.. under the act of March 3rd, 1879. Subscription $6.00 a 
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With such a friend so close at hand, no 
wonder the ladies feel at ease when theyre on 
the road! 


There are over 200,000 men like this ready to 
help you, and every motorist, on every 
highway and byway throughout America. 
Knowing that trained, experienced and 
friendly help is as near as the next service 
station makes motoring a carefree pleasure, 

America’s service station teams give to- 
day’s motorists the road-long reassurance 
that they never drive completely alone, 


at 540 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, Ii. Printed in U.S.A, Entered as second-class mat 
ar in USA 
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ETHYL 
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ETHYL CORPORATION 
New York 17 +» New York 


Manufacturers of “Ethyl” antiknock 
compound—used by oil companies every- 


where to improve their gasolines. 
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How 280,000 people 
at General Electric 
henelit from its progress 


More than 200,000 new jobs have been created since 1939; 
pay and benefits are up far in excess of the cost of living 


In the last two decades employment at General Electric has been in- 
creasing at a rate six times as fast as in the nation as a whole, and the 
company is now providing jobs for over 280,000 men and women. 

These are good jobs, and they are getting better. In 1939, the 
average General Electric employee earned $2,026 a year including the 
value of benefit programs. Today he earns well over 24 times as 
much, and that includes a broad package of pension, insurance. vaca- 
tion, holiday, and other benefits that give him better economic security 
and personal satisfaction. 


Jobs from serving customers 


One significant force behind this progress for employees is the desire 
of everyone at General Electric to attract and serve customers. 

This means, for example, a continuing investment in research and 
development to assure a constant stream of new and improved prod- 
ucts. In this area, General Electric is spending more than three times 
as much, per sales dollar, as the average manufacturing company. 

In this process, many new jobs have been created. We estimate that 
over one-third of the men and women at General Electric work on 
products the company did not make in 1939, And thousands more jobs 
were created as existing products were continually improved — im- 
provements that attracted new customers and made electricity still 
more useful in American homes, farms, and industries. 


Jobs through planning ahead 


Progress for employees is spurred, too, when General Electric takes 
the risks necessary to expand and modernize productive facilities. 

The willingness of 376,000 share owners to continue modernization 
and expansion programs means that General Electric is investing more 
than $500 million in the period 1956 through 1958 — an investment 
to serve customers better that can, in turn, create even more employ- 
ment opportunities and greater job security. 

On these pages are some of the ways General Electric is trying not 
only lo improve the jobs of all the men and women of the company, 
but also to offer more of the personal satisfactions that mean a better 
life for them and their families. 

° . . 
This advertisement is another in a series reporting how General Electric's 
progress affects many people — customers, for example, or share owners, 
employees, suppliers, dealers, and nearly every citizen. For information of 


General Electric’s activities in the interests of all these people, write for 
our latest Annual Report: Department 2-113A, Schenectady, New York. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 





Harry Bowers, toolmaker at Schenectady, 
uses skills developed by in-plant training. 


Opportunities for self-development. 
People at General Electric are encouraged 
to develop themselves to their maximum 
ability. For example, the company con- 





William Thomas, Bloomfield, N. J., has a 
good start toward family financial security. 


Aid toward family protection. Under Gen- 
eral Electric’s insurance plan, employees 
also can have life insurance and income 
protection in case of sickness or accident. 





Jeanette Wenzel at Evendale, O., is acquir- 
ing shares in the company she works for. 


Employee share ownership. The General 
Electric Savings and Stock Bonus Plan 
offers employees the opportunity to become 
share owners. 150,000 are participating. 








Lowell Lepisto at Ft. Wayne, Ind., gets 
more professional training in engineering. 


Jennie Barlow has a better work area, more 
light since modernization at Everett, Mass. 


ducts over 1,000 courses in factory skills, 
500 courses for technical and profession- 
al personnel, and spends about $40 million 
each year to train or to retrain employees. 


Clean, safe place to work. General Elec- 
tric is constantly engaged in studies and 
investment to make working conditions in 
plants cleaner, safer — and more efficient. 
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his 
$1.570 suggestion award at Richland,W ash. 


Bruce Glenn and his wife welcome Thomas Marshall, sales engineer at Balti- 
more, represents G.E, to electric utilities. 
Reward for good ideas. Over $7 million 
has been paid to General Electric men 
and women for constructive ideas since our 


Suggestion Plan was formalized in 1922 
ee 








David Goldstein, Lynn, 


Mass.: G-E group 
insurance paid $8,000 of his medical bills. 
Assistance in meeting medical expenses. 
By paying part of the cost, General Elec- 
tric offers employees and their families 
plan. 


an inexpensive medical insurance 





James Creamer is now manager of finance 
for an $11 million operation at Syracuse. 


Positions of responsibility. For those employees who want and can handle increased 
responsibilities, General Electric offers opportunities in a wide variety of fields. In an 
average year, more than 25,000 men and women take advantage of company-con- 
ducted courses that are designed to help prepare employees for more responsible jobs. 





Milton Hall, maintenance man at Appliance Park, Louisville, recently bought a home. 
Wis wife’s new kitchen includes many electrical appliances made where he works. 


digher real pay. Compensation at General Electric is int rpreted broadly to include 
10t only monetary returns, but also the value of benefit programs. Since 1939, the rise 
n average annual earnings (wages and benefits) of the people at General Electric is 
ar in excess of the rise in the cost of living. Average earnings set a new record in 1956 








Stanley Sullivan, Erie, Pa., is retired and 
has more time for his hobby, ceramics. 


Help toward retirement security. General 
Electric’s pension plan, to which both em- 
ployees and the company contribute, was 


substantially improved again in 1955. 











Hear Herman Hickman on the Norelco Sports Show, CBS Radio Network, 7:00 P.M. EDT, Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
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New Nore/co Speedshaver 


~«-- now the fastest ever! 


This year, give him the last word in 
shaving—the shaver that shows how 
good electric shaving can be. The 
new Norelco Speedshaver Jooks dif- 
ferent from ordinary shavers because 
it is different. And the wonderful dif- 
ference is in the Rotary Blade shave— 
clean, close, comfortable with no 
pinch, no pull, no burn, no need for 
a break-in period. 

From his very first Norelco shave, a 
why this precision 


man discovers 


shaving instrument is the _ largest- 


selling shaver in the world, the fastest- 


growing shaver in America today. 


Here's How Norelco's Rotary Blades Work: 
Norelco’s patented skin-stretcher upends cach 
whisker. Twelve precision steel blades rotate 


off 


whiskers in one continuous sweep of power. 


beneath stationary skin guards, shave 


Norelco’s remarkable self-sharpening 


Rotary Blades, tried and proved the world 


electric shaving’s first basic 


improvement in 23 years. 


over, are 


Here’s Why Norelco's Rotary Blades Work 
Better: Up to now, electric shavers have 


wae 
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used a straight back-and-forth 
action. But Norelco’s 12 razor-keen Rotary 
Blades never stop, never change direction. 


@ (7 Constant speed strokes off 


whiskers cleanly, quickly, comfortably. 


New Norelco Speedshaver shown here comes 
with leather travel case. AC/DC... . $24.95. 


New Norelco Sportsman runs on flashlight 
batteries or plugs into car lighter . Now $24.95. 


New Norelco Debutante Speedrazor gives 
$17.50. 


safe “powder puff shave”. AC/DC 


New Lady Norelco Speedraror deluxe twin- 
header. Zipper travel case. AC/DC... $24.95. 


The New 


NORELCO 


Trt 
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Speedshaver 


Now the fastest ever 





NORELCO is known as PHILISHAVE in Canada and throughout the rest of the free world, NORTH AMERICAN PHILIPS COMPANY, INC., 100 E. 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
Other products: High Fidelity Radio-phonographs, Research and Control Instruments, Electron Microscopes; Medical X-ray Equipment, Electronic Tubes and Devices. 
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When your employes like working for you, they 
don’t keep it a secret. Sooner or later the word 
gets back to you—maybe through the man in 
the corner gas station, your barber or your caddy 
... ‘They tell me your company is a good place 
to work.” 

You find it easier to attract and hold good 
workers, once the word gets around that your 
employes have protection against disability and 
hospital bills. A group accident and health plan 
can boost morale so high it may even show up 
in your profit statement. 

It doesn’t matter whether your business is 
large or small. Hardware Mutuals can offer 
your employes worry-free security against non- 


insurance for your AvromoniLe... Hone BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals. 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 
HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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THEY TELL ME YOUR 


COMPANY IS A GOOD PLACE 
TO WORK 


occupational accidents and sickness not cov- 


ered by workmen’s compensation. 


Prompt claims service 


Hardware Mutuals have built a coast-to-coast reputation 
for fast, fair claims handling. And that’s not just talk. 
. Hardware Mutuals 
rank among the leaders in speed of workmen's compensa 


Take workmen's compensition.. 


tion claims settlements. 


Written by an experienced company 


Hardware Mutuals have plenty of experience in group 
insurance. They’ve been designing programs for com- 
panics of all sizes for many years. Why not sit down with 
a skilled Hardware Mutuals representative and tell him 
your problem? He'll make certain you get 
the right group program to fit your partic- 


ular business needs. 





Hardware Mutuals T67 

200 Strongs Avenue 

Stevens Point, Wisconsin 

YES! T want the facts about a Hardware Mutuals Group 
Accident and Health Protection Plan. 


Company 


Street ___ City 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
I Name 
| 
I 
| 
| 


No. of Employes 





LETTERS 


Ghoulish or Great? 


Sir: 

Your May 27 article on Picasso, assisted 
by wonderful reproductions, will be of much 
help in aiding the readers to understand and 
appreciate him. Picasso’s art truly manifests 
the spirit of our wondrous age. No artist 
before him has been able to portray emotion 
on canvas in such a way. 

HENRY MATTHEWS 





What a 


ofa 





Norwich, Conn. 


room air conditioner! ies 


For a man who knows “there are vita- 
mins even in garbage,” Picasso has parlayed 
inventiveness into a sizable garbage can. Art 
always contains clements of invention, but 
invention is not necessarily art. The final 
caricature by this apocryphal “genius” is the 
comparison of himself with Raphael. 

Cyarves B. ROGERS 
Huntington Hartford Foundation 
Pacific Palisades, Calif. 


Just what you’d expect from 


Frigidaire and General Motors. 






So silent, so compact. So generous in 


its volume of clean, sweet, cool air. Sir: 

Your Picasso spread was one of the most 
interesting I have ever read. The reproduc- 
tions are by far the finest I have seen, and 
will make a wonderful addition to my Time 
art collection, 


So lasting in service. So smart in styling. 


And so easy to install and easy to buy at 


: Marcia KARSZEWSKI 
present low prices. See the many models— Bowling Green, Ohio 
compare capacities—select the right one recom- Sir: 

How can you possibly desecrate and den- 
igrate art by publishing under its aegis 
those nightmarish horrors by Picasso? That 
legendary character is fooling no one but 
himself with his ghoulish atrocities. Of his 
more conventional paintings, the “Mother 
and Child” is a poor imitation of Michel- 


angelo’s. 
UL W. G. SarceNT 


| South Bend, Wash. 


ROOM AIR CONDITIONERS... made by _ sir: 


While rephrasing the standard cultist 
glosses of art-clown Picasso’s work, your 
art editor must not have considered the 


more appropriate evaluation best expressed 
installed and serviced by Frigidaire quality dealers everywhere 


mended by your trained Frigidaire dealer—and 


dream on!—for happy years and years to come. 








Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & 
LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20,N.Y. 


Subscription Rates: Continental U.S., 1 yr., $6.00; 
2 yrs., $10.50; 3 yrs., $14.00. Canada and Yukon, 
1 yr., $6.50; 2 yrs., $11.50; 3 yrs., $15.50. Plane- 
speeded editions: to Hawaii and Alaska, 1 yr., 











For the new-fashioned 
SHEER LOOK in styling 
—look for the name 
FRIGIDAIRE on the room 
air conditioner you buy. 
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$8.00; 2 yrs., $11.50; 3 yrs., $14.00; Cuba, Mexi- 
co, Panama, Puerto Rico, Canal Zone, Virgin 
Islands, Continental Europe, Guam and Japan, 1 
yr., $10.00; all other countries, 1 yr., $12.50. 


Subscription Service: J. Edward King, Genl. Mer. 
Mail subscription orders, correspondence and 
instructions for change of address to: 


Time SuBscRipTION SERVICE 
$40_N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Change of Address: Send old address (exactly as 
imprinted on mailing label of your copy of 
Time) and new address (with zone number, if | 
any)-—allow three weeks for change-over. 


Advertising Correspondence should be addressed to: 
Time, Time & Life Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N.Y. 


Time Inc. also publishes Lire, Fortune, Sports 
ILLUSTRATED, ARCHITECTURAL ForuM and House 
& Home. Chairman, Maurice T. Moore; Presi- 
dent, Roy E. Larsen; Executive Vice President 
for Publishing. Howard Black; Executive Vice 
President and Treasurer, Charles L. Stillman; 
Vice President and Secretary, D, W. Brumbaugh; 
Vice Presidents, Edgar R. Baker, Bernard Barnes, 
Clay Buckhout, Arnold W, Carlson, Allen Grover, 
Andrew Heiskell, C. D. Jackson, J. Edward King, 
James A. Linen, Ralph D. Paine, Jr.. P. I. 
Prentice, Weston C. Pullen, Jr.; Comptroller and 
Assistant Secretary, John F. Harvey. 
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by Picasso himself: “I am only a_ public 
entertainer . . . I am celebrated; I am rich. 
Sut when I am face to face with myself, I 
have not the courage to consider myself an 
artist in the great and ancient sense of the 
word ‘a 
Geratp H. WHrpp_e 

Foxborough, Mass. 


All in a Nutshell 


Sir 





In the May 13 issue you mentioned a 60- 
year-old Philadelphia woman who got a skin 
rash after gathering cashew nuts in Ceylon 
When it is picked from the tree, the cashew 
nut is covered with a hard tough shell that 
has a thin layer of black oil underneath. 
This oil is quite corrosive to the skin. It is 





Lree 
INDIAN WoMEN SHELLING CASHEWS 


Dovid Richardson 


in the shell, however, which is left in India 
in fact is used for fuel—and is not in the 
kernel that we eat. 









In the processing plants here, the nuts are 
shelled by hand after being roasted to make 
the shell soft and brittle. The shelling is 
done by women, Each woman has a pan of 
ashes by her, and after shelling two or three 
nuts she dips her hands into the ashes, which 
protect the fingers from the corrosive oil 
In this way they shell nuts all day, every- 
day, for weeks and months on end, and 
never have any skin trouble 

Roy SELLERS 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Bombay 


A Question of Race 
Sir: 

In describing Irish Gallant Man, unlucky 
second in the Kentucky Derby, as English- 
bred, Time [May 20] has blundered and 
been unhorsed, The colt, by the Irish stallion 
Migoli out of the Irish mare Majideh, was 
foaled and reared at the Aga Khan’s stud in 
County Kildare, Ireland, at whose studs in 
that county both his sire and dam were 


foaled. 

D.L. Kerry 

Editor 

Irish Racing & Breeding 
Dublin 
Q It is Reader Kelly that has seen the 
rump of his mount. Majideh was taken 
to the Homestall Stud Farm in Sussex, 
England in 1953 to be covered by 
Migoli, and returned to Homestall in 
1954 to drop her foal. Since a horse is 
considered to be bred in the country 
where it was foaled, Gallant Man is 
English_—Eb. 


McClellan for President? 
Sir: 


A superb encomium to Senator John L, 
McClellan of Arkansas. He did not need a 





silver spoon to find success; he did it with 
a $5 Bible and hard, conscientious work. He | 
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Enjoy this Letom, 


plus 
quiet, clean, healthful 


living in every room! 


Awaken to this dream of home-wide comfort now! 
Frigidaire makes the right, compact, hide-away 

system that thriftily spreads the magic of year-round 
air conditioning throughout your entire home. 


You dial the temperature you want—live in a 






are Yi 
CALL 


—Te 


cleaner, healthier, atmosphere. Appetites improve. 


ie 
— 


Many allergies are relieved. Outside noise is quieted. The whole house 
stays wonderfully cleaner. It’s a new world of comfort and convenience 
for everyone in every room. The cost? You needn't wonder or guess. Your 
Frigidaire dealer can tell you in ONE HOUR OR LESS—and without 
obligation—exactly what we mean when we say, “Frigidaire offers today's 


thriftiest buy in quality Comfort Conditioning for your entire home.” 


vw 


FULL-HOME CONDITIONERS... made by 


FRIGIDAIRE 


installed and serviced by Frigidaire quality dealers everywhere 


In full-home, year-round conditioning, the 


SHEER LOOK means built-in, blend-in, effi- 


ciency and beauty, whether concealed or seen. 
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It’s both a beauty and a buy. It’s 
the brand new Bell & Howell 8mm 
Sun Dial turret camera! 

Movies are three times the fun 
with 3 fast f/1.9 lenses including: 
regular, telephoto and wide-angle. 
Just turn the turret. Set the Sun Dial 

. sight ... and shoot! Viewfinder is 
color-coded for all shots. Nothing to 
adjust. Nothing to worry about. 
Clear, sharp movies every time! 

Try it out at your dealer’s today. 
252-TA Monterey, only $99°5 
Free booklet! Bell & Howell, Dept. 
T-11, Chicago 45, Illinois. 


50 YEARS OF FINER PRODUCTS 


THROUGH IMAGINATION » Bel i S& eed owe i 4 
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Old Spice AFTER SHAVE 
AFTER SHAVE LOTION LOTIO 1 


00 


US TAX 


ON New York . Toronto 





is doing an excellent job in Washington and 
we should elect him President 

Cuartes C. WINNING III 
Baton Rouge 


Seattle & the Senator 
Sir 

Your May 27 description of Seattle as a 
city ashamed is a lie, and your buildup of 
Senator McClellan is disgusting trash. Com 
pare the working man’s lot in Seattle to 
that in Arkansas, and you'll see that M« 
Clellan is the one to be ashamed. Apparently 
this whole investigation is staged to drum 
up public support for Mr. McClellan’s re 
pressive labor-legislation goals 

RODNEY VEITSCHEGGER 





Seattle 


Sir 
You say that the “backers of the Seattle 
Symphony were happy to negotiate with 
Beck for Teamsters’ sponsorship of a radio 
program featuring Conductor Milton Ka- 
tims.” Station KXA conceived the idea of 
such a program; it was offered for sponsor 
ship to many Seattle business firms; subse 
quently, the agency handling the Western 
Conference of Teamsters’ public relations 
made arrangements to sponsor it. The “back- 
ers of the symphony” did not have anything 
to do with the program nor did they nego 
tiate with Mr. Beck. Mr. Katims did not have 
anything to do with the Teamsters Union 
Joun H. Dusugut 
Station Manager 
KXA 
Seattle 
@ Reader Dubuque is technically—but 
not wholly—right. The actual negotia- 
tions were not between Beck and the 
symphony, but between Beck’s press 
agents and the radio station. But the 
symphony board formally approved 
the arrangement, and Conductor Ka- 
tims submitted to publicity pictures 
with Dave Beck’s off-key concertmas- 
ter, Frank Brewster.—Eb. 


Heartbroken 


Sit 

Some months ago, your “Fats & Heart 
Disease” in Medicine | Nov. 12] nearly nulli 
fied for me one of the great pleasures of life, 
eating. As if this were not enough, your May 

article, “The Heart at Work and Play 
comes desperately close to making life not 
worth living at all 

JOHN J. HARRINGTON 

Worthington, Ohio 


The Republican Split 
Sir 

The conservatives in both parties have 
oined hands to ridicule the most completely 
honest man the White House has seen in 
several generation 


Davin H. CARLSON 





Glory be—I never thought I would live 
to see the day when myopic Time would 
realize as it did in its May 27 lead article 
that President Eisenhower is sadly lacking 
in political stature, conviction and political 
ability. My own guess about his future place 
in history is that he will suffer from com- 
parison with President Grant 


FRANK F. LEE 


I find myself inclined to follow the lead 





ainst the 





e man, Eisenhower, as a 
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LIBERTY MUTUAL 


The Company that stands by you 


The man 





YOUR IN-PLANT MEDICAL PROGRAM is sct up 
by a staff of specialists from Liberty who 
can help you select, train and advise your 
medical personnel. Liberty’s medical and 
health program pays off in lower costs for 
compensation insurance. 
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~ DEALING 


ANY SIZE COMPANY CAN BENEFIT through 
Liberty’s 4-phase medical and health pro- 
gram and dividend policy. In-Plant Medi- 
cal Service, Industrial Hygiene, Medical 
Advisory Service and Rehabilitation con- 
trol losses and help achieve low net cost 








HEN a new policyholder places his 

Workmen's Compensation insurance 
with Liberty Mutual, one of his problems is 
apt to be absenteeism. If, for example, he em- 
ploys 300 workers, absenteeism might easily 
be costing him $33,000 a year in direct and hid 
den costs. This calculation is based on govern- 
ment statistics for absenteeism in industry 


One of the first things Liberty offers to help 
such a new compensation policyholder do is to 
set up a modern in-plant medical program 
This covers much more than treating injured 
workers. It helps prevent health problems 
from arising. As a result, some Liberty policy 
holders have found that their old loss from 
absenteeism has been sharply reduced. And 
there are other substantial gains. 

Liberty's in-plant medical service is only 
one part of Liberty’s Medical and Health 
Program that helps reduce your compensa 
tion insurance costs. Better look into this. 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Boston 


Insurance for: Workmen's Compensation, Group Accident 
and Health, Automobiles, Liability, Fire, Marine, Crime 
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Fast Suspension 
of workday 
tension 


...golf! 


For jangled nerves and frayed temper, try 
a round of golf. And the better your game, 
the better the cure. 
For you, better golf may mean new clubs 

. and you'll find all famous brands are 
built with True Temper Shafts. 
You'll find True Temper Rocket Shafts, 
specially built for women, have a finer 
balance to free your swing so you'll be 
less likely to “tighten up” at the crucial 
moment. Controlled flexibility, the result of 
True Temper’s step-down design, improves 
accuracy and feeds sure power to the ball. 
To have more fun... and a better game 
..» look at the new clubs. Regardless of 
who makes them, odds are 98 to 1 you'll 
find the shafts branded True Temper! 


Want to play better golf? 


Don't fit your game to the wrong clubs. 
Ask a “Pro” to fit new clubs to you! 





Look for the 






wi TRUE TEMPER @ 


True Temper brand 
in the band fF 
tools » Shovels « Shears «+ Hammers, hatchets, and axes 


Finest quality In Fishing tackle + Garden, lawn and farm 





combined “intelligence” of all those raucous 
members of Congress who are now having 
such a wonderful time plaving their game of 
politics. In the end, the sound and fury 
which now rages through the halls of Con- 
gress will abate, and Ike will yet emerge 
the winner. 


Myrt E. Beck 
Beaumont, Calif. 


Still Big in Little Falls 


Sir 

Time’s May 20 Cinema section gives an 
erroneous box-office report (also published in 
Variety) for The Spirit of St. Louis in Little 
Falls, Minn., Charles A. Lindbergh’s home 
town, The film played in two theaters, not 
one, grossing a near record of $1,380 at the 
Falls and $239.20 at a smaller theater for a 
total $1,619.20 in one week, Latest Little 
Falls population census is 6,717. So Lindy is 
still a big hero in his home town. 

Rospert S. TAPLINGER 

Warner Bros. 
New York City 


Giving Unto Caesar 
Sir 
Thank you for a fitting eulogy on TV's 
last appeal to humor and reason—Sid 
Caesar.. Henceforth I shall read on Satur- 
day night 
Lioyp L. Lauson 
Berkeley, Calii. 
Sir 
Perhaps even Caesar’s great talent could 
not muke tolerable his screaming, shouting, 
yelling all his lines. Television comes into 
a living room. Remember? 
E. MippLeton 
Hollywood 


Occupational Ulcer 
Sir: 

As producer-director of the Ernie Ford 
show, I thoroughly enjoved the fine articl 
[May 27] you did on Mr. Ford. I must take 
exception, however, to one statement: you 
suy “the only one who had an ulcer on the 
Ford show was the producer, and he brought 
that over from the Gobel show.” I have never 
had the pleasure of working with two finer 
men than both George Gobel and Ernie Ford, 
and I like to feel that my ulcer is an occupa- 
tional disease not derived from either show 

Bubp YORKIN 
Los Angeles 


Graham & Guilt 
Sir 

As a born-again Christian, I would like to 
express my appreciation for the wonderful 
May 27 article on Billy Graham; it was 
aceurate, sincere and complete. As a crusade 
councilor, I wish some of the scoffers and 
doubters could see changed people leaving 
the counseling room at the Garden. 

WiLuiaM P. ENGLISH JR. 

Briarcliff Manor, N.Y 


| Sir 


I shudder to hear how Billy Graham 
“expounded the sinfulness of man with 
the words, ‘You are guilty! You are guilty! 
You are guilty! God looks at you 
with his magnifying glass and sees your 
faults .. 2" As a psychotherapist, I spend 
most of my time attempting to remove from 
the backs of patients the great weight of guilt 
most of them have about expressing their 
genuine human nature. Men like Billy Gra 
ham degrade humanity by indicting man for 
simply being human, and, indirectly, help 
keep our mental hospitals full. 

Jesse H. Harvey 
Columbus, Ohio 
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Clean, graceful beauty 

is the obvious reason why 

more and more fine car owners 
are arriving in Lincolns. But 
there’s another Lincoln quality 
which you must experience to 
appreciate: this is the most 


effortless-driving car of all. 








LINCOLN 2-DOOR HARDTOP 


Lincoln moves in the best of circles... 


so effortlessly 


To be sure, the most widely-acclaimed 
quality of this long, low Lincoln is its 
unmistakable beauty. But that’s just the 
beginning. 

Actually, the Lincoln you see is an excit- 
ing promise of the Lincoln you'll drive. 
Every wonderfully relaxing mile becomes 
a new experienc e in effortless driving. 

At your fingertips, you have the most 
complete array of power luxuries in any 
car. Everything you touch turns to power 

And handling? Parking? As any 
woman who has driven a new Lincoln 
will tell you, this big. luxuriously fine car 
is actually easier to handle—and park— 


than any other car she has ever driven. 


This is why we invite you to take a 
Lincoln home—for a day, an evening or 
a weekend. Call and make your own 
arrangements, and don’t hesitate if your 
present car is not in Lincoln’s class. As 
more and more new owners are finding 
out, the step up to a Lincoln can be 
surprisingly easy. 


YOUR LINCOLN DEALER 


Unmistakably. .. the finest in the fine car field 








You’ve earned it...LIVE A LITTLE! 


Accomplishment deserves reward. So tonight when you enjoy a relaxing moment...do 


yourself a real honor. Make it-the superlative flavor, the finer quality, of famous bonded 


Old Forester America’s only registered* bourbon. There is nothing better in the market 


IRMAN DISTILLERS YRPORATION « AT 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY + BOTTLED IN BOD 


OLD 
ORESTER 
es TRA ‘ RBON WHISKY 


Here is the whisky that lives up to your confidence. The complete history of every bottle is registered to 


satisfy us that it meets our highest standard of quality...to assure you there is nothing better in the market 
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A letter from 
the 
PUBLISHER 


Rs 


HEN Trme’s Correspondent John 

Mecklin asked a Baghdad book- 
seller why he had no books about 
Iraqi Premier Nuri as-Said, he was 
told: “If somebody said he was good, 
nobody would buy the book. If a 
book said he was bad, the police would 
ban it. So nobody tries it.” Later, over 
a card-table dinner of “roofed fish” (a 
Baghdad speciality) in Nuri’s home, 
the old strongman told more about 
himself than the West has ever heard 
before. For the Arabian Nights’ story 
of the Iraqi strongman, Nuri as-Said, 
a blue-eyed Arab, see Foreicn News, 


The Pasha. 


H® beginning of justice,” U.S. 

Chief Justice Earl Warren once 
wrote, “is the capacity to generalize 
and make objective one’s private sense 
of wrong.” Last week Chief Justice 
Warren’s court generalized its way 
into two specific surprises that rocked 
the FBI and its chief, J. Edgar Hoo- 
ver, raised legal brows and shook cor- 
porate board rooms across the U.S. 
See Nationat Arrarrs, Direction Dis- 
puted, The Jencks Case, The Du 
Pont Case and Business, The $2.7 
Billion Question. 


I ee uproar over the case of Army 
Specialist Third Class William S. 
Girard, and whether or not he should 
be tried by a Japanese court for the 
accidental shooting of a Japanese wom- 
an boils down to a heated argument 
over the much misunderstood status- 
of-forces agreements between the U.S. 
and 49 friendly countries. Just what 
do the agreements mean, and how well 
have they worked in the past? See 
Nationa Arrairs, The Girard Case 
and G,l.s in Foreign Courts. 











N.Y.U. COMMENCEMENT 


OMMENCEMEN were busting 

out all over last week, and many a 
famous man and woman donned cap 
and gown for the annual distribution 
of honorary degrees. Whether actress 
or general, scholar or former infielder, 
each heard his praises sung in the roll- 
ing rhetoric of the citations accom- 
panying their degrees. For a sampling 
of this year’s academic honors list, 
see Epucation, Kudos. 





HICAGO baseball fans, who have 

hoped in vain for an American 
League pennant since the “Black Sox’’ 
scandal of 1919, have learned to en- 
dure an annual disappointment: watch- 
ing the White Sox get off to a fast 
start, then fall in a “June Swoon.” 
This year the Sox raced into June as if 
they really mean to run all the way. 
One big difference is a scrappy, tobacco- 
chewing little second baseman named 
Jacob Nelson Fox. See Sport, Nellie's 


Needle. 
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‘Everyday bumps can weaken ordinar 











Now nylon cord gives tires lasting strength, 
means new freedom from fear of blowouts | 


Nylon’s shock-absorbing toughness shrugs off the every- have been proven in billions of miles of use by truckers. 


day road shocks that can cause unseen damage to ordi- All tire companies make nylon cord tires. Whether 


nary tire cord, lead to blowouts under the stress of high- you choose premium or standard nylon tires, they offer 


you greater protection than comparable tires made with 


way driving. For today’s heavier, more powerful cars, 
ordinary cord. Look for the identification on the sidewall. 


for the sustained speeds permitted on today’s highways, 
nylon cord tires give youa priceless extra margin of safety. Insist on nylon when buying new tires—change to nylon 


The lasting strength and protection of nylon cord tires when buying a new car, | 


THE SAFEST, 
STRONGEST TIRES 
ARE MADE WITH 


- % NYLON CORD | 
y | 


2. MOISTURE DAM- 3. FLEX FATIGUE. 4. HEAT DAMAGE. 


NYLON CORD PROTECTS AGAINST THE 4 MAJOR CAUSES OF BLOWOUTS 


~ 





1. BRUISE DAMAGE. 
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Nylon'’s shock-absorb- 
ing toughness protects 


AGE. Water can't rot 
nylon cord. Nylon ends 


Nylon’s resilience 
guards against the 
strength-sapping flex 


Nylon gives two-way 
protection. It not only 
has greater heat resist- 


REG. Us, PAT. OFF 


against impact damage blowouts due to mois- aie 
caused by hitting a ture seeping in through strain that occurs every ance, but also makes BETTER THING BETTER LIVING 
cracks or cuts in tires, single time a tire turns. cooler-running tires. «+e THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


bump, hole or rock. 
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THE NATION 


New Signals on Peking 

The President of the U.S. hoisted the 
signals for a reappraisal of one of the 
fundamental policies of his Administra- 
tion: the longstanding U.S. quarantine of 
Communist China. Last week, reflecting 
his own personal convictions, mounting 
pressure from such trade-strapped allies 
as Britain and Japan and the pleas of 
some elements of U.S. business, he made 
it clear that he believes that present tough 
trade restrictions on Peking are not real- 
istic for the long pull. 

He said as much at his weekly news 
conference in reply to a double-barreled 
question about 1) the “durability” of U.S. 
relations with the Chinese Nationalists on 
Formosa, ‘and 2) the “possibility” of re- 
opening U.S.-Red Chinese trade. U.S.- 
Formosan relations, said the President, 
“are unchanged as a result [of the Taipei 
riots] as of this moment, and so far as I 
know, no one has suggested any change.” 
As for trade with Peking, the embargo 
against it is a matter of “law” and “so 
long as that law is on the books, of course, 
that is that.”* Correspondents quickly 
noted that he did not exclude a reconsider- 
ation of the U.S. embargo. Declared Ike, 


* The President erred if he meant that only 
Congress could revoke the embargo, The appli- 
cable law is the 1917 Trading with the Enemy 


Act, which President Truman invoked after 
declaring a state of national emergency when 
Communist China entered the Korean war. 


The President at his own discretion can return 
the embargo law to its stand-by status simply 
by declaring the national emergency at an end. 





after briefly summarizing the arguments 
for and against relaxation: “Frankly, I 
am of the school that believes that trade 
in the long run cannot be stopped. You 
are going to have either authorized trade 
or clandestine trade.” 

The Important Front. The President’s 
remarks were anything but spur-of-the- 
moment observations. To begin with, he 
had been surprised that both Congress 
and the press had taken the unilateral 
British decision to resume nonstrategic 
trade with Peking (Time, June 10) with 
such equanimity. Since he is personally 
more or less in sympathy with the British 
position that the European front is the 
really important one in the cold war, he 
deemed it reasonable that trade restric- 
tions on Red China—growing out of the 
Korean war—need no longer be tougher 
than restrictions on Russia. Said one 
White House staffer: “Let's face it. Be- 
hind the President’s remarks is his very 
real thinking that it is idle to attempt in- 
definitely to arrest the flow of water down- 
hill. Every dam must have its outlet.” 

The President's remarks gave an enor- 
mous boost to some of his advisers who 
believe that the U.S. should join in Red 
China trade. Leader of the pro-trade forces 
is Chicago Industrialist Clarence Randall, 
chairman of the Council on Foreign Eco- 
nomic Policy. Among his most potent 
arguments, as Ike summarized it at his 
press conference: “Trade in itself is the 
greatest weapon in the hands of a diplo- 
mat.” Ike’s chief economic adviser, Gabriel 
Hauge, sympathizes with the Randall 
view. There are also followers of this line 
of reasoning within the State Department 


Art Shoy: Don Weiner—Brockman Associates for Foatune 


RANDALL 


HAvuGE 





ROBERTSON 


In the downhill flow, the danger of a flood, 


itself; e.g., Under Secretary of State 
Christian Herter and Deputy Under Sec- 
retary Douglas Dillon accept it, at least 
in theory. CIA Director Allen Dulles, 
brother of the Secretary of State, is also 
in favor, Among Allen Dulles’ reasons: 
even a trickle of U.S.-Red China trade 
would give his agents great intelligence 
opportunities in Peking. 

The Important Risk. Dead set on the 
other side of the argument—and against 
any “liberalized” China policy—are the 
President’s closest foreign-policy advisers, 
led by Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles and Walter Robertson, Dulles’ As- 
sistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs. 
Together with Defense Secretary Wilson 
and all the Joint Chiefs of Staff, they 
argue vehemently for the current official 
position that the U.S. (as Robertson 
crisply puts it) must take no action 
“which would create international prestige 
for the [ Peking] regime.” 

Whatever the validity of these conflict- 
ing positions, the President last week 
clearly took his stand with those who 
believe that a limited resumption of Red 
China trade is inevitable—certainly for 
Japan and Britain, to say nothing of other 
trading nations. He did so at considerable 
risk of weakening an important U.S. posi- 
tion: in much of Asia, such a move would 
be regarded as a first step toward an 
eventual reversal of Washington’s “tough 
China” policy—a step which the Peking- 
style China Lobby will do its best to 
stretch into diplomatic recognition of the 
Peking regime, its seating in the United 
Nations and the consequent downgrading 
of the Chiang Kai-shek government. 


Wolter Bennett; Walter Sonders—Lire 
DULLEs 











ARMED FORCES 
The Girard Case 


Outside Washington, it might have 
been difficult last week to scratch up an 
argument on such momentous subjects as 
H-bomb fallout or trade with Red China, 
but nearly every mother’s son and every 
son’s mother had an opinion about the 
case of an American soldier facing trial in 
a Japanese court. It was not the first time 
a G.I. faced trial in a foreign court, nor 
would it be the last. Nonetheless, this was 
the case that caught the public ear and 
prompted the rumbling of the Public 
Voice on Capitol Hill. 

Last Jan. 30 Army Specialist Third Class 
William S. Girard, 21, fired an empty 
cartridge case from a grenade launcher to 
scare off several Japanese who were scav- 
enging for metal on a U.S. rifle range 
near Tokyo; he struck one woman in the 
back and killed her (Tre, May 27). The 
Army insisted that Girard fired while on 
duty (technically he was guarding a ma- 
chine gun between target practice ses- 
sions) and was therefore subject to the 
primary jurisdiction of U.S. military 
courts under the status-of-forces agree- 
ment. The Japanese held that because 
Girard did not fire during official exercise, 
he was subject to Japanese justice. Last 
week, in a joint statement issued at the 
Pentagon, Secretary of State John Foster 





John Launois 


SPECIALIST GIRARD 
Playing a role written in headlines. 


Dulles and Secretary of Defense Charles 
E. Wilson finally ruled that Girard’s spe- 
cific action “was not authorized,” was sub- 
ject to the primary jurisdiction of Japan. 

“Remember Pearl Harbor!" “For the 
sake of good relations between Japan and 
America we shall conduct a fair trial,” 
said the Japanese chief district justice 


slated to try Girard. But the voice of To- 
kyo was soon drowned out by the growing 
uproar in the U.S. “Sold down the river,” 
cried the Veterans of Foreign Wars; To 
THE WOLVES, SOLDIER, cried the New 
York Daily News. In Girard’s home town, 
Ottawa, Ill. (he lived there in the family 
trailer one year before enlisting in 1953). 
relatives and friends got up a 182-ft. peti- 
tion protesting “a clear violation” of the 
U.S.’s duty to stand up for its fighting 
men. “You have traded the loyalty of the 
mothers of America for the treacherous 
yeses of a country that has proven its 
sneakiness,” one of the ladies of Ottawa 
protested to Dwight D. Eisenhower. “Re- 
member Pearl Harbor, Mr. President.” 
Soon letters were pouring into news- 
papers, heavily backing an American trial 
for Girard. Congressmen, from left to 
right, were hammering at the Dulles- 
Wilson ruling; e.g., Ohio’s Senator John 
Bricker accused the Government of “sac- 
rificing an American soldier to appease 
Japanese public opinion.” Girard’s de- 
fense attorney, who was recommended for 
the job by the Hearst New York Journal- 
American, filed suit in U.S. District Court 
in Washington to have Girard brought 
back to the U.S., announced plans to sub- 
poena Dulles, Wilson and Army Secretary 
Wilber Brucker. The counterblasts were 
soon rolling in from all over Asia, where 
the Dulles-Wilson ruling had been hailed 
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G.Ls IN FOREIGN COURTS 


Justice & Law in Status-of-Forces Agreements 


NE of the most effective ways of 
breeding enmity among friendly na- 
tions is to station the troops of one coun- 
try on the soil of another in peacetime. 
The problem is compounded when the 
foreign troops claim extraterritorial privi- 
leges and hold themselves not subject to 
local law. In the overall grand strategy of 
the cold war, the U.S. has sought to devise 
a new and workable solution to the old 
problems: a worldwide network of 
“status-of-forces agreements” designed to 
cover the bulk of 700,000 U.S. soldiers, 
sailors and airmen stationed in 49 friendly 
countries. 

The status-of-forces agreements, in 
spite of the ruckus over Specialist Third 
Class Girard in Japan, are working out 
amazingly well. Status-of-forces agree- 
ments have contributed in six years of 
steady growth toward easing the tensions 
between allies, and have added up to a 
remarkable good-sense show of interna- 
tional justice from which the U.S. and its 
allies alike have benefited. One Girard 
case provides an uproar in the U.S, and 
Japan, for example, but 5,544 other U.S.- 
Japanese cases that came up last year 
worked out smoothly. Over a longer term, 
fewer than half a dozen out of 10,000 
arrests of Americans in France since 1953 
have caused the U.S. any concern. 


Off Duty, Off Base. Since 1951, the 
U.S. has negotiated more than 40 status- 
of-forces agreements covering most of the 
world sectors where the U.S. force-in-being 
is deployed. The basic agreement is the 
NATO status-of-forces treaty signed in 
London in 1951 and ratified by the U.S. 
Senate in 1953. This NATO treaty grants 
the U.S. primary jurisdiction over G.Ls in 
a NATO country who get in trouble while 
on duty, or who commit offenses against 
other U.S. citizens. The treaty generally 
grants the “host” NATO country primary 
legal jurisdiction when G.I.s commit off- 
duty, off-base offenses that can range 
from running red lights to rape. 

Even this agreed division of responsi- 
bility is far from final. A key point of the 
NATO status-of-forces treaty—the basic 
principles of which now apply by execu- 
tive agreement to Japan—is that the host 
nation agrees to give “sympathetic consid- 
eration” to requests for waiver in cases 
which the U.S. deems to be of “particular 
importance.” As this works out, U.S. au- 
thorities usually ask allied countries to 
waive primary jurisdiction and to return 
American offenders to the mercies of U.S. 
courts-martial; usually the allies comply. 
Out of all the 14,394 G.I. offenses sub- 
ject to foreign jurisdiction last year, the 
allies turned back 9,614 cases to the U.S. 


Where the host nation keeps jurisdic- 
tion, the status-of-forces agreement spe- 
cifically guarantees each G.I. the essen- 
tials of U.S. justice: the right to a fair and 
speedy trial, to confront hostile witnesses 
and subpoena friendly witnesses, to choose 
defense counsel (which the U.S. pays for) 
and to communicate at all times with U.S. 
Government representatives. A Senate ad- 
dendum to the NATO treaty further 
requires the commanding officer of any 
G.I. in a foreign court to notify the State 
Department and the Armed Services 
Committees of the Senate and House of 
Representatives if he considers that the 
G.1.’s rights are in jeopardy. Even if the 
G.I, is convicted and imprisoned, a Penta- 
gon directive prescribes that U.S. repre- 
sentatives must visit him at least once a 
month to check on health, prison condi- 
tions and complaints. 

Special Cases, Special Care. In prac- 
tice, foreign courts have dealt so gently 
with G.I.s that the U.S. has rarely felt 
the need to intervene. Of 4,437 American 
servicemen, dependents and civilian auxil- 
iaries brought to trial in foreign courts in 
a one-year period, 275 were acquitted, 
3,876 got minor fines and reprimands, 178 
drew sentences of imprisonment, which 
the foreign courts forthwith suspended. 
In all, 1o8 Americans were imprisoned—a 
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as a declaration that the U.S. was not a 
lordly, imperial-minded power. Amid the 
U.S. uproar, this new Asian good will, 
said the Times of Indonesia, was now 
“considerably nullified.” 

"You're a Hero!" Into the uproar 
stepped the President. “Actually, the Jap- 
anese courts have been eminently fair,” 
said Dwight Eisenhower at his weekly 
news conference, “and our legal people 
have reported that ... Japanese legal 
procedures [are] based upon very great 
concern for the rights of the individual 
and justice to him. [ And] if any possible 
injustice happened to that man, it would 
be a case that would be taken up diplo- 
matically, of course.” 

But the uproar roared on. Colorado 
Republican Senator Gordon Allott pro- 
posed a bipartisan congressional investi- 
gation. District Court Judge Joseph C. 
McGarraghy directed U.S. authorities to 
show cause why Girard should not be re- 
turned to the U.S. “You're a national 
hero,” Girard’s brother told him by trans- 
pacific telephone from Ottawa. Where- 
upon Specialist Girard, who had won con- 
siderable public sympathy in Japan by 
virtue of having a Japanese fiancée, sacked 
his Japanese lawyer (selected by him and 
paid for from U.S. funds) and flirted with 
the idea of playing to the hilt the new role 
that his brother and the headline hunters 
had mapped out for him, 





THE CONGRESS 
Civil Fight on Civil Rights 

In the South's unflagging battle against 
civil-rights legislation, House Rules Com- 
mittee Chairman Howard Smith has been 
serving as a quietly effective Dixie doo- 
dler. Virginian Smith bottled civil rights 
in committee for two months until a ma- 
jority forced it out. When the measure 
reached the House floor last week, 
“Judge” Smith took command of*South- 
erners marshaling to defeat or disembowel 
it. The bill's backers steeled themselves 
for diatribe and delay, quorum calls and 
quixotic demands. But with gaunt, mild- 
looking Howard Smith calling the shots, 
they were never more wrong. 

Before the House sat as a Committee 
of the Whole to debate civil rights, Smith 
issued a two-part order of the day. His 
100 Southern Congressmen were to con- 
centrate fire behind an amendment calling 
for jury trials in contempt cases—a device 
of North Carolina’s Senator Sam Ervin Jr. 
that would effectively gut the bill while 
piously pretending to preserve venerable 
jury-trial rights (Tre, May 6). They 
were to fight the battle with calmness 
and consideration, said Smith. 

On the Double. Acting on his orders, 
Southern orators zeroed in on the jury- 
trial gimmick, forced New York’s Eman- 
uel Celler and other advocates into an 


year’s total which, considering that it ap- 
plies to 700,000 men, amounts to a 
remarkably low crime rate and one of the 
highest leniency rates in the world. For- 
eign court sentences are usually much 
lighter than U.S. sentences. Last year, 
for example, German newspapers hounded 
seven G.I.s accused of raping a 15-year- 
old girl, but they fell silent when a U.S. 
court-martial handed down four life sen- 
tences, three for 40 years; the maximum 
sentence under German law for first- 
offense rape is three years. 

At last count there were 88 G.Ls serv- 
ing prison terms in foreign jails—includ- 
ing 38 for robbery, larceny and related 
offenses, 18 for aggravated assault and 
related offenses, eight for murder and 
manslaughter. And in jail as well as in the 
courthouse, allied officials make a practice 
of going to extraordinary lengths to favor 
the U.S. In Japan’s Yokosuka prison, for 
example, 36 Americans are serving Japa- 
nese sentences of from three to 15 years 
for robbery, rape, manslaughter or mur- 
der, They get special food, vocational 
training, athletic equipment, a 900-volume 
library, armed-forces network radio, etc.; 
even the two murderers stand an excellent 
chance, say the U.S. officers who watch 
over their prison conditions, of getting 
paroles for good behavior after five years. 

Rights Conceded, Rights Gained. Ar- 
gument over status of forces does not 
end, of course, with the pragmatic fact 
that it is working well. Ohio’s Senator 
John Bricker takes a stand upon “150 
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years of national policy and international 
law” to argue that every sovereign govern- 
ment has exclusive jurisdiction over its 
own forces in all circumstances. The Jus- 
tice and State Departments flatly deny 
this interpretation, hold that in law the 
host state has the last word; they add that 
status-of-forces agreements guarantee 
rights to the U.S. that it would not other- 
wise legally possess. Bricker adds that 
allied countries that want the protection 
of U.S. forces must in the final analysis 
accept U.S. military laws—or forego the 
protection. But this hard-boiled position 
neglects the fact that G.I.s are deployed 
in the interest of the U.S. as well as of the 
allies, at strategic land, sea and air bases 
around the non-Communist world. 

Actually, under the status-of-forces 
agreements, the U.S. is dealing with the 
intricate problems in a positive way that 
is perhaps unique in the history of global 
powers; it is following the rule of law 
rather than of prideful chauvinism. In 
heeding the natural desire of its allies to 
uphold the integrity of their laws, the U.S. 
is contributing to allied self-respect and 
thereby to the strength of the coalition. 
By watching vigilantly over the lot of its 
men in foreign courts, the U.S. is extend- 
ing around the world its concern for and 
its principles of justice and law. And 
under the status-of-forces agreements now 
operative, the U.S. conveys to the world 
that it is not in the empire-building busi- 
ness, that its concern for legal right is 
couched in its own example. 








Walter Bennett 
STRATEGIST SMITH 


Dixie doodling in dead earnest. 


uncomfortable posture of constant de- 
fense. Between speeches they clapped 
friendly arms around Republican shoul- 
ders, added private pleas to public peti- 
tions in behalf of the amendment. When 
the Southerners hinted that they could 
sniff 240 votes in favor of their amend- 
ment, Administration forces were flabber- 
gasted and alarmed. 

To Capitol Hill on the double, to win 
back doubting Democrats, came skirmish- 
ers from the A.F.L-C.I.O., the American 
Civil Liberties Union, the Society of 
Friends, B'nai B'rith and the N.A.A.C.P. 
Doubting Republicans received telephone 
calls from aides of Attorney General Her- 
bert Brownell. Presidential Administra- 
tive Assistant I. (for Isaac) Jack Martin 
hurried over from the White House, sta- 
tioned himself on the Republican side of 
the House lobby to buttonhole members. 

On the Wane. Toward week’s end 
“Judge” Smith’s balm began to wear off. 
Attempting to toss out the bill on a tech- 
nicality, Smith was firmly overruled by 
House Speaker Sam Rayburn. Better still, 
unofficial nose counts by whips of both 
parties found all but about 40 of the 200 
Republicans and more than half the 234 
Democrats still prepared to vote down 
the jury-trial amendment. But as debate 
continued toward this week's crucial vot- 
ing, a new wedge was driven in the pro- 
civil-rights ranks. The driver: no less an 
advocate than Harlem’s Adam Clayton 
Powell. “Why send Pennsylvania and 
Ohio Democrats to Congress,” he wrote 
fellow House members, “if they must 
take their orders from the middlemen who 
serve the White Citizens’ Councils?” 

Rising for an angry answer, Ohio’s 
Wayne L. Hays drew applause by declar- 
ing that “there is no person in the United 
States . . . who is doing more to divide 
Negro citizens from other citizens than 
the gentleman from New York.” Powell's 
letter, added Hays, almost persuaded him 
to support the jury-trial amendment. 
Dangling a foot over the side of his chair, 
Howard Smith smiled contentedly. 
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Foreign-Aid Progress 


The Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee last week furnished convincing proof 
that President Eisenhower's appeals and 
John Foster Dulles’ sturdy testimony on 
foreign aid have taken root. By a 12-3 
vote (Democrats Wayne Morse and Rus- 
sell Long, Republican William Langer) 
the committee approved an authorization 
bill that sliced off only $227 million of 
the $3.8 billion Ike had requested for 
military and economic aid. But more than 
that, the influential Foreign Relations 
Committee chalked up a far-reaching 
first. For the first time in the ten years of 
foreign aid, it approved—in principle— 
the President’s program for an economic 
development fund of indefinite duration 
(Tre, June 3) instead of hewing to the 
traditional year-to-year limitation. 

The victory was the first and easiest of 
the four Senate hurdles that the Admin- 
istration’s program faces. Next week the 
committee’s recommendation will go to 
the Senate floor, where such diehard 
foreign-aid enemies as Indiana's Jenner 
and Nevada's Malone lie in wait. More- 
over, the Senate Appropriations Commit- 
tee has yet to count out the actual money, 
and after that an economy-minded Senate 
will have to vote the funds. 


THE PRESIDENCY 
Victory at Sea 


To have the President of the U.S. as a 
captive audience at a time of interservice 
wrangling over defense funds is the kind 
of dream that military stuff is made of. 
Last week the U.S. Navy made the most 
of every split second of its dream-come- 
true. At the instant that Dwight Eisen- 
hower was piped over the side of the super- 
carrier Saratoga at the new carrier base in 
Mayport, Fla., two F4-D Skyray inter- 
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ceptors were shot off the forward steam 
catapults at 141 knots to prove the capa- 
bility of even a dead-in-the-water carrier. 
As Lantflex 1-57 (code name for the 
exercise) with its 19 ships set out to 
sea, Ike’s hosts trotted out a dark-blue 
Mitscher-type cap and a dark-blue foul- 
weather jacket with “The President” sten- 
ciled in gold on the chest. Ike took up his 
station for hours at a time on the green- 
tinted, glass-windowed flag bridge of Sara- 
toga.* With him was an all-star Govern- 
ment audience for whom the Navy could 
hoist its message. From Washington had 
come Secretary of State John Foster Dulles 
(who talks up but has seldom witnessed 
the military muscles of the U.S. in action), 
retiring Treasury Secretary George Magof- 
fin Humphrey, Atomic Storekeeper Lewis 
Lichtenstein Strauss, Defense Secretary 
Charles Erwin Wilson and an articulate 
handful of Navy brass, from Chief of 
Naval Operations Arleigh Burke to Atlan- 
tic Fleet Commander Jerauld Wright. 
From the flag bridge they saw the mod- 
ern Navy put on an impressive, well-run 
drill. The demonstrations ranged from 
over-the-shoulder simulated A-bomb tosses 
to napalm drops, from missile launching 
to night take-offs and landings. One en- 
sign had trouble with his approaches, was 
waved away three times before making it 
on the fourth try. Said the President: 
“Bet the poor kid was crying his eyes out.” 
The Navy was fairly obvious about its yen 
to get into the strategic bombing business 
with, but after, the Air Force's Strategic 
Air Command. In one notable perform- 
ance, two A3D Sky Warriors (at 41,000 


% Her mascot, recently dipped in green paint by 
unknown enemies, is a live fighting cock. In the 
War of 1812, the U.S. corvette Seratoga suffered 
a hit from a British man-of-war on Lake Cham- 
plain that smashed the cage of a fighting cock. 
The bird flew to the rail, poised there defiantly, 
ready for battle. 
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Ike ABoarp “SARATOGA” 
For all the ships at sea, a dream-come-true. 
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ft., a top speed of over 600 m.p.h.) and 
two F8U Crusaders (at plus 45,000 ft., 
an average speed of 650 m.p.h.) made 
the first carrier-to-carrier transcontinental 
flight in history, taking off from, Bon 
Homme Richard at sea near San Diego, 
landing on Sara 60 miles off northern 
Florida. Said Ike to one pilot: “You almost 
got here before you left.” 

While the President was amazed at the 
intricacy and microsecond timing of car- 
rier operations (he said, “Saratoga looks 
good. We know, just as you do, that she 
is good.”), one somber note crept into 
the good sailing he had enjoyed. Three 
Navy fighter planes from Cecil Field, 
Fla. crashed on routine operations in the 
vicinity of Sara, and operations were sus- 
pended or altered to search out the pilots, 
reducing the presidential task force from 
19 to three ships. Two pilots were saved, 
one lost, and Ike. deeply disturbed, sent 
his sympathy to the next of kin. 

Last week the President also: 

@ Let it be known that he is no longer 
taking weekly an anti-coagulant drug, part 
of the follow-up therapy of his Sept. 24, 
1955 heart attack. Prescribed to retard 
blood-clotting, the drug had been given 
three times a week at first, was cut down 
slowly until a month ago, when Patient 
Eisenhower was found to need no further 
regular medication. 

@ Went to Capitol Hill for a $1.19 box 
lunch (cold fried chicken, cold roll, cold 
potato salad, cold cupcake) with 180 
House Republicans whose Minority Leader 
Joe Martin picked up the tab. In the palm- 
lined caucus room, Ike spoke for a minute 
of cheer, saying anyone who followed and 
worked for the 1956 party platform would 
find “an ally in me.” 

@ Joined in tributes to five-star Gen- 
eral George Catlett Marshall at Blair-Lee 
House on the tenth anniversary of his 
world-shaping Harvard speech that out- 
lined the Marshall Plan. Ike gave his old 
commander a letter of tribute (signed 
“Dwight D. Eisenhower”), which said that 
the Marshall suggestion had prevented 
“economic collapse and political chaos” in 
Western Europe. 

@ Received a report from his advisory 
commission on presidential office space, 
which is sorely strained, recommending 
that the handsomely grotesque, Charles 
Addams-like Old State, War and Navy 
Building to the White House’s west be 
razed and a new presidential office build- 
ing constructed on the same space. Cost: 
about $32 million. 

Approved, to help Communist Poland 
maintain its modicum of independence 
from Moscow, a $48.9 million economic- 
aid agreement providing the Gomulka gov- 
ernment with 1) a $30 million line of 
credit in the Export-Import Bank for the 
purchase of U.S. farm products and mining 
machinery and 2) $18.9 million worth of 
surplus cotton, fats and oils to be paid for 
in Polish zlotys. Also approved: a draft 
agreement to give the Poles $46 million 
worth of additional farm products repay- 
able in zlotys, as soon as Congress provides 
the necessary authorization. 
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THE SUPREME COURT. 
Direction Disputed 


In November 1955, Earl Warren, long- 
time governor of California and new Chief 
Justice of the U.S., was remarkably can- 
did in specifying his hopes for the direc- 
tion of U.S, justice over the next quarter- 
century. Satisfied that “the more cynical 
forms of ‘legal realism’ are growing less 
fashionable,’ Warren declared for a credo 
of legal idealism. “It is the spirit and not 
the form of law that keeps justice alive,” 
he wrote in Fortune. “The beginning of 
justice is the capacity to generalize and 
make objective private sense of 
wrong.” Earl Warren’s Supreme Court has 
followed his direction—and by last week 
it had provoked serious questions: Is the 
Warren court showing too much idealism 
and not enough realism? Too much spirit 
and not enough form? Too much general- 
ization and not enough reliance on the 
specifics of law? 

The new criticism of the Supreme 
Court came to a boil over two decisions 
(see below), both written by new Justice 
William J. Brennan and handed down last 
week. In holding that the Du Pont Co.’s 
ownership of 23% of the stock of General 
Motors constitutes an illegal monopoly, 
the Supreme Court stretched the Clayton 
Antitrust Act so far that even Govern- 
ment trustbusters gasped. In ordering that 
specific FBI reports be turned directly 
over to the defense in a new trial for 
Unionist Clinton Jencks, who had been 
convicted of falsely swearing that he was 
not a Communist, the Supreme Court 
happily surprised the defense and shocked 
the Government. 

The Road-Pickers. In the.» Du Pont 
and Jencks cases, many a legal observer 
could agree with the aims of the Supreme 
Court's legal idealism while regretting that 
it was not more firmly anchored in legal 
realism. For example, such critics, with no 
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THE SupREME CouRT* 
alism, not realism; for spirit, 
particular brief for Du Pont, nonetheless 
thought that the majority decision had 
taken a highly selective, hotly debatable 
set of facts and used them to extend a law 
dealing with stock “acquisitions” so that 
it applied to a “reasonable probability” 
existing 30 years later. And such observ- 
ers, even while agreeing that Jencks had a 
case for challenging the fairness of his 
trial, nonetheless felt that the 

Court majority had ignored the specific 
issues placed before it (e¢.g.: Should a trial 
judge be required to screen FBI reports 
for use as evidence?) to reach for a chance 





Supreme 


to lay down a sweeping rule of law. 

In a the Jencks-Du Pont cases 
fell into ‘the pattern set by the Supreme 
Court in its school-desegregation decisions. 
There, many friends of desegregation were 
pained in their belief that the court relied 
on sociology texts instead of lawbooks and 
the Constitution of the U.S., believed the 
same points could have been more firmly 
made through purely legal reasoning. 

The Liberals. After last week’s decisions 
the Christian Science Monitor headlined 
across three columns: SUPREME COURT 
PICKS ROAD OF LIBERALISM, and it seemed 
clearly apparent that the new court was 
following Earl Warren's signposts. This 
was the newest turn in as fast-moving a 
20 years as the court has ever known— 
and some Washingtonians believed that it 
had taken the court farther leftward than 
at any time since Franklin Roosevelt's 
day. Roosevelt’s most liberal court was 
built (from 1943 to 1946) around Justices 
Hugo Black, William Douglas, Frank 
Murphy and Wiley Rutledge. Chief Jus- 
tice Fred Vinson edged President Harry 
Truman’s Supreme Court back onto con- 
servative paths. Replacing Vinson (de- 
ceased), Earl Warren joined with Old Lib- 
erals Black and Douglas to walk hand in 
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hand in the direction of liberalism, and 
the bloc has been strengthened by 
Eisenhower-appointed Democrat Brennan, 
Justices Tom Clark, John Marshall Harlan 
or Felix Frankfurter go along with the 
solid, four-member liberal bloc often 
enough to make it a majority, Truman- 
appointed Republican Harold Burton has 
been virtually isolated as the court’s only 
case-to-case conservative. 

The newest member of the Supreme 
Court, Republican Charles Evans Whit- 
taker, has not yet been around long 
enough to identified with any 
group. (The arguments in both the Du 
Pont and Jencks cases had started before 
Whittaker joined the court.) But it is in 
Whittaker that the Supreme Court 


become 


may 
find its spokesman for legal realism as 
against Warren’s legal idealism. Asked 


about his attitudes of legal interpretation, 
Whittaker set out a signpost of his own 
“T read the law only for an understanding 
of its meaning, and apply and enforce it in 
accordance with my understanding of its 
meaning.” This doctrine of legal realism 
points to the responsibility to carry out 
U.S. law as it is, not as it ought to be 
under the precepts of liberalism or con- 
servatism or any other political philosophy. 


The Jencks Case 


Clinton E. Jencks, Southwestern official 
of the Red-led Mine, Mill & Smelter Work- 
ers, would probably be surprised if anyone 
seriously accused him of being a non- 
Communist. But in 1950 Jencks signed a 
non-Commanist affidavit under the Taft- 
Hartley law—and was duly indicted in El 
Paso, convicted of perjury and sentenced 
to five years in prison. Last week the 
Supreme Court granted a new trial to 
Defendant Jencks, and in so doing knocked 
over applecarts all across the U.S. secu- 
rity scene. 

Key witnesses at the Jencks perjury 
trial were paid FBI Informers J. W. Ford 
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and Harvey Matusow, who testified that 
they had known Jencks as a party mem- 
ber. Both admitted that they had reported 
on Jencks’s activities at the time in state- 
ments to the FBI. At the trial, in 1954, 
Matusow admitted: “I don’t recall what 
I put into my reports two or three years 
ago, written or oral.” Later (as Justice 
Brennan, writing for the Supreme Court 
majority, noted last week) the notorious 
Matusow recanted his testimony about 
Jencks. Obviously then, the original Ford- 
Matusow reports to the FBI may have 
provided material for discrediting their 
trial testimony—and the defense right to 
such evidence is generally recognized. 

Wheat & Chaff. But raw FBI reports, 
in the words of Director J. Edgar Hoover, 
may “allege crimes of a most despicable 
type, and the truth or falsity of these 
charges may not emerge until several re- 
ports are studied, further investigation 
made and the wheat separated from the 
chaff.” The usual court practice has there- 
fore been for the trial judge to screen the 
reports as to their relevance and com- 
petence before turning them over to the 
defense for use in cross-examination. The 
judge-as-screener procedure was what the 
Jencks defense asked at the trial. Govern- 
ment attorneys were willing to go along. 
But District Court Judge Robert E. Thom- 
ason refused, without giving his reasons. 

In its appeal to the Supreme Court, the 
Jencks defense asked a new trial in which, 
specifically, Judge Thomason would be re- 
quired to act as screener. It was this spe- 
cific appeal that the Government argued 
against. In the legal point and counterpoint, 
the idea never came up of turning the FBI 
files over to the defense directly. But this 
was precisely the idea that the Supreme 
Court turned into a rule of law. Wrote 
Justice Brennan, with Chief Justice War- 
ren, Justices Black, Douglas and Frank- 
furter concurring: “Because only the de- 
fense is adequately equipped to determine 
the effective use [of reports] for the pur- 
pose of discrediting the Government's wit- 
ness and thereby furthering the accused's 
defense, the defense must initially be enti- 
tled to see them to determine what use 
may be made of them. Justice requires 
no less.” 

Concluded the majority: “The burden 
is the Government's, not to be shifted to 
the trial judge, to decide whether the pub- 
lic prejudice of allowing the crime to go 
unpunished is greater than that attendant 
upon the possible disclosure of state secrets 
and other confidential information . . .” 

Concurrence & Dissent. Justices Burton 
and Harlan concurred in ordering a new 
trial for Jencks, but only on the ground 
that Trial Judge Thomason had erred in 
his definition of Communist Party mem- 
bership to the jury. But, wrote Burton, the 
old judge-as-screener rule “respects the 
interests of justice by permitting an ac- 
cused to receive all information necessary 
to his defense.” And the court majority 
“goes beyond the request of | Jencks | that 
reports be produced for examination by 
the trial court and, in effect, seems to hold 
that the Government waives any privileges 
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Associated Press 
APPELLANT JENCKS 
Just close up shop? 


it may have with respect to documents in 
its possession. . .” 

Former U.S. Attorney General Tom 
Clark, the court’s lone all-out dissenter, 
criticized the majority opinion in un- 
usually strong language. Government law- 
enforcement agencies, said he, might as 
well “close up shop, for the court has 
opened their files to the criminal and thus 
afforded him a Roman holiday for rum- 
maging through confidential information as 
well as vital national secrets.” 

Stop & Go. Although the air around 
the Justice Department was heavy with 
the comments of FBI Director Hoover, 
Government lawyers were not convinced 
that things were as bad as either Clark or 
Hoover thought they were. They were 
merely confused, because, for one reason, 
the Supreme Court had given the Govern- 
ment no opportunity to argue against or 
prepare for its sweeping decision. 

The confusion caused by the Jencks 
decision was reflected by week's end in 
two other cases. In a Rome (Ga.) rape 
trial (which came under federal jurisdic- 
tion because the alleged crime took place 
in a national park), the U.S. turned over 
to the defense presumably relevant ex- 
cerpts from witnesses’ pre-trial statements 
to the FBI. But in an Erie, Pa. antitrust 
action, the Government tried for much the 
same solution—and was ordered by the 
trial judge to hand over its complete re- 
ports, kit and caboodle. Result: the U.S. 
canceled the appearance of three FBI 
agents as witnesses. 


The Du Pont Case 


Quick to spot a moneymaking oppor- 
tunity, Du Pont Treasurer John Jacob 
Raskob persuaded his firm, back in 1917- 
19, to sink about $50 million into a strug- 
gling automobile company named General 


Motors. That fabulously foresighted in- 
vestment, now worth close to $2.7 bil- 
lion, makes giant E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours & Co. the owner of the largest 
block of stock (23%) of the biggest in- 
dustrial giant of them all. 

In 1949 the Justice Department brought 
suit to force Du Pont to give up its G.M. 
shares. After five years of legal wrestling, 
Chicago’s U.S. District Court Judge Wal- 
ter J. LaBuy dismissed the Government's 
suit. Ruled Judge LaBuy, after studying 
more than 2,000 exhibits and 8,283 pages 
of testimony: “The Government has failed 
to prove conspiracy, monopolization, a re- 
straint of trade, or any reasonable proba- 
bility of a restraint.” Attorney General 
Herbert Brownell’s Justice Department ap- 
pealed to the Supreme Court,* but with 
scant hope of winning a reversal: LaBuy’s 
decision seemed foolproof and final. 

The Invisible Seen. Last week, in a de- 
cision that stunned lawyers on both sides 
with its bold and unexpected reaches, a 
four-man Supreme Court majority (War- 
ren, Brennan, Black and Douglas)? over- 
ruled Judge LaBuy. Completely bypassing 
the Government’s main charges—that Du 
Pont had violated the 1890 Sherman Act 
by fencing off the G.M. market from Du 
Pont’s competitors—the court based its 
decision on Section 7 of the 1914 Clayton 
Act, to which Government lawyers had 
devoted only six pages of their 1oo-page 
brief and only perfunctory oral argument. 
Section 7 bars a corporation from acquir- 
ing stock in another, “where the effect of 
such acquisition may be [to restrain com- 
merce] or tend to create a monopoly of 
any line of commerce.” Ruled the Su- 
preme Court (in the majority opinion 
written by Justice Brennan): the facts 
showed a “reasonable probability” that 
Du Pont’s stock interest in G.M. “is likely 
to result in the condemned restraints.” 

Most cases brought before the Supreme 
Court turn on questions of law, but the 
basic issue in the Du Pont case was inter- 
pretation of the facts. Judge LaBuy had 
found “no need . . . to discuss legal princi- 
ples or precedents,” because in his opinion 
the facts did not prove the Government's 
charges. In overruling LaBuy, the Supreme 
Court took the same set of facts and saw 
in them a “reasonable probability” that 
was invisible to LaBuy. 

Ruling that the relevant “line of com- 
merce” was “automobile finishes and fab- 
rics,” the court noted that, in 1947, G.M. 
bought 689% of its car enamels and other 
finishes from Du Pont, and 38.5% of its 
fabrics. To show that Du Pont had at 
least tried to influence G.M.’s buying pol- 
icies, the court cited letters and memos 
written by Du Pont officers (none later 


* Under the 1903 Expediting Act, District Court 
judgments in civil antitrust suits can be ap- 
pealed only to the Supreme Court, not to a 
Circuit Court of Appeals. 


+ Clark disqualified himself because he was 
Attorney General when the Justice Department 
brought the suit in 1949. Harlan had repre- 
sented Du Pont as a lawyer. Whittaker had not 
yet been appointed when the case was argued 
before the court. 
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than 1926). Item: Treasurer Raskob’s 
1917 report, arguing that purchase of 
G.M. stock “will undoubtedly secure for 
us” the entire G.M. market for paints, 
artificial leather and other Du Pont prod- 
ucts. Concluded the highest court: “The 
inference is overwhelming that Du Pont’s 
commanding position was promoted by 
its stock interest and was not gained 
solely on competitive merit.” 

Tortured Facts. To this line of reason- 
ing Justice Harold Burton, joined by Jus- 
tice Felix Frankfurter, entered a sharp and 
detailed dissent. In one of the hardest- 
hitting Supreme Court minority opinions 
in many a year, Burton and Frankfurter 
challenged the majority's selection and in- 
terpretation of the facts. Items: 

@ The fact that Du Pont sells a lot of 
finishes and fabrics to G.M. is not proof 
of illegal influence. Du Pont also sells 
finishes and fabrics to other automakers, 
apparently on competitive merit. It is 
not surprising that Du Pont sells more 
to G.M. than to any other automaker 
—G.M. is the biggest. 

@ The majority ignored G.M.’s actual 
buying practices: “The record discloses 
that each [G.M.] division buys independ- 
ently . . . and that within each division 
purchases from Du Pont have fluctuated 
greatly.” Of G.M.’s automobile division, 
only Oldsmobile buys antifreeze from Du 
Pont and only Cadillac uses Du Pont 
copper electroplating exclusively, while 
neither Oldsmobile nor Cadillac finishes 
its cars with Duco. Concluded Burton 
sarcastically: “The alleged nefarious in- 
fluence . . . apparently affects the Olds- 
mobile antifreeze buyer. but not the 
Oldsmobile paint buyer; the paint buyers 
at Chevrolet, Buick and Pontiac, but not 
the antifreeze or electroplating buyers; 
and the electroplating buyer at Cadillac, 
but not the Cadillac paint buyer.” 

@ In making its own definition of the 
“relevant market,”’ argued the dissenters, 
the majority tortured the facts; e.g., the 
court included “Duco” and “Dulux,” 
which together accounted for more than 
half of G.M.’s total purchases from Du 
Pont in 1947 as automobile finishes, But 
Du Pont sells industrial “Duco” to many 
firms outside the automobile field, and 
“Dulux,” used by most U.S. refrigerator 
makers (but not, Burton noted, by G.M.’s 
own Frigidaire), is not an automobile 
finish at all. Furthermore, Burton con- 
tended, the court’s narrow definition ig- 
nored those products, including plastics, 
adhesives and solvents, that G.M. could 
buy from Du Pont but chooses to buy 
mostly from Du Pont’s competitors. 

Sleeping Giant. Besides attacking the 
majority’s reading of the facts, the dis- 
senters challenged the decision on points 
of law. The court erred, Burton wrote, in 
applying Section 7, for the first time, to 
a “vertical” linkup between supplier and 
customer rather than to a “horizontal” 
linkup between two competitors. Congress 
intended the section to apply only to 
horizontal cases, he contended. But the 
language of Section 7 was, as he conceded, 
“ambiguous,” and many U.S. lawyers felt 
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that it took no undue straining to apply it 
to vertical cases.* 

More convincing was Burton’s second 
point of law: the court erred in holding 
that Section 7 applied “at the time of 
suit,” after Du Pont had held the stock 
for 30 years, although what the law spe- 
cifically forbids is “acquisition.” In pre- 
vious cases Section 7 had been applied 
soon after the acquisition, and many a 
lawyer agreed with Burton that by apply- 
ing it 30 years after the fact, the court 
had opened up a new field of antitrust 
prosecutions (see Business). “Over 40 
years after the enactment of the Clayton 
Act,” wrote Burton, “it now becomes 
apparent for the first time that Section 7 
has been a sleeping giant all along. Every 
corporation which has acquired a stock 
interest [in a customer or supplier since 
1914] is exposed, retroactively, to the 
bite of the newly discovered teeth.” 


INVESTIGATIONS 
Like Father 


Under the McClellan committee’s 
thumb last week was Dave Beck Jr., 36- 
year-old, balding facsimile of his egg-bald 
Teamster-boss father. The long-elusive 
Junior lost no time on the amenities, 
plopped his 210-lb. frame into the witness 
chair, and settled right down to his pleas 
of possible self-incrimination under the 
Fifth Amendment. He gave his name and 
address, then began to sound like a tape 
recording of dear old dad. Beck's bad boy 
managed to run up 124 uses of the Fifth 
(papa topped 200), and in one burst of 
speed tossed off 73 refusals in 20 minutes. 

Staunchly upholding family tradition, 
Beck Junior refused to acknowledge that 
he knew his own father (Beck Senior 
would not admit to Junior). When New 
York Senator Irving Ives snapped: “For 


* In 1950, after the Government brought suit 
against Du Pont, Congress amended Section 7 
to make it clearly applicable to vertical cases. 
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whom were you named?” Junior smirked, 
crimsoned under his tan, and refused to 
say.* While his icy-eyed, vigorous father 
showed every sign of interest in his own 
undoing before the labor investigating 
committee, Beck Junior exhibited nothing 
but slouching boredom ashe heard charges 
that he had been handed some $69,000 as 
a Teamster organizer, never did a lick of 
work for his pay, profited $19,500 on the 
sale of toy trucks to Teamster locals, and 
received more than $5,000 in trinkets— 
cameras, washing machines, etc.—from 
Teamster Pal Nathan Shefferman. The 
one noticeable ripple in Beck Junior's 
sea of silence came when John McClellan 
asked him if he was married. After a 
nervous giggle and a consultation with his 
counsel, Beck squeaked no and had an- 
other giggle. 

On the surface, the Beck Junior bearing 
seemed just as depressing as any other 
Teamster hearing but there was more to it 
than met the ear; Lawyer John McClel- 
lan, nettled by reluctant witnesses, was 
hard at work trying to define some legal 
limits on the capricious use of the Fifth 
Amendment. Beck Junior and his kissing 
cousin, Joe McEvoy, who was next up, had 
overworked a new wrinkle in abuse of the 
Fifth. When Beck would refuse to answer 
questions on such matters as his occupa- 
tion or salary, McClellan would ask if he 
“honestly believed” his answer would tend 
to incriminate him. Beck would not reply 
with yes or “it might,” as most have done, 
but used the Fifth again. 

At day’s end the Arkansas Senator 
branded the pair's performance a “flagrant 
abuse” of the Fifth Amendment, directed 
his staff to prepare contempt proceedings, 
expressed the hope that the test case 
might be carried, if necessary, to the high- 
est court in the land. He did not believe, 
McClellan said, that a witness “‘is entitled 
to invoke the Fifth Amendment unless he 
can also state under oath, without perjur- 
ing himself, that he honestly believes that 
if he answered the question truthfully 
the truthful answer might tend to incrimi- 
nate him.”’ South Dakota’s Karl Mundt, 
for the Republicans, was quick to join Mc- 
Clellan. Beck Junior may well provide the 
ample material from which the courts will 
cut a decision that defines the protections 
but limits the abuses of the now over- 
worked Fifth Amendment. 

Last week the United Auto Workers’ 
red-haired, hot-tempered Walter Reuther, 
who had been crystal-clear in his denuncia- 
tions of Dave Beck Sr.’s Fifth Amendment 
record, applied the same medicine to 
U.A.W. officials. In recent weeks seven 
officeholders in U.A.W. locals, called be- 
fore the Senate Internal Security Subcom- 
mittee to answer questions on Communist 
associations, have invoked the Fifth 
Amendment. In answer to critics who ac- 
cused him of maintaining a double stand- 
ard of morality, Reuther replied with a 


%* Beck Junior was originally named Warren 
David Beck, legally changed his name to David 
Beck Jr. on April 8, 1948. 
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sharply worded, ten-page administrative 
letter to all his locals. His message: any 
appointed or elected U.A.W. official who 
uses the Fifth Amendment is automatical- 
ly suspect and should be investigated 
for fitness to hold office. At week's end 
one of the seven, Max Trachtenberg, a 
chief steward at the De Soto plant in 
Detroit, was summarily ousted from office. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Death at the Intersection 

The 41 happy-go-lucky migrant workers 
in the flimsy canvas-topped truck were a 
typical grab-bag assortment from among 
the 12,000 Deep South Negro laborers who 
annually sweep northward with the spring 





AMERICANA 
The Wild Ones 


He wore black denim 
motorcycle boots 
And a black leather jacket with an 
eagle on the back. 

He had a hopped-up cycle that took 
off like a gun, 

That fool was the terror of Highway 
101. 


and 


trousers 


—Jukebox Favorite 


Organizing a weekend “gypsy tour” to 
the tiny California mining town of Angels 
Camp (pop. 1,163), the Northern Cali- 
fornia chapter of the American Motor- 
cycle Association won eager support from 


HIGHWAY PATROLMAN CHECKING ANGELS CAMP MOTORCYCLISTS 
Drunks in the doorway, death on the road. 


to range through North Carolina. It was 
green-bean-picking time, and this Florida- 
recruited group had spent some three 
weeks in the state sweating through the 
day to feed the canneries, bedding down at 


night like nomads—men, women and 
children—in a temporary camp near 
Mount Olive. Now, en route from the 


camp to the fields at Dunn, they were 
rocking along nine miles from Fayette- 
ville, where their road joins U.S. route 301. 

Squinting down the highway, Gilbert 
Robert Peters, 25, at the wheel of a 
potato-laden tractor-trailer, saw the old 
flat-bed lumbering into the intersection, 
hit his brakes in a 147-ft. skid. The heavy 
tractor slammed into the rear of the work- 
ers’ truck, threw the truck’s people like 
broken jackstraws across the highway and 
into the ditches. Twelve of the crumpled 
people along route 301 were killed outright 
by the crushing fall; two more were burned 
alive in a bright ball of gasoline-fed flame. 
By week’s end 20 of the migrants, includ- 
ing four women and a six-month-old boy, 
had died in what the National Safety 
Council sadly marked the worst truck col- 
lision in U.S. history. 
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the Angels Camp Lions Club and police. 
The Lions agreed to sponsor A.M.A. races, 
borrowed $1,000 from the bank to pay 
advance costs. The police department in- 
creased its force from two officers to eight 
after warnings that motorcycle hoodlums 
sometimes dog the A.M.A. riders, some- 
times get violent. (Ten years ago they al- 
most wrecked nearby Hollister, Calif. dur- 
ing a three-day beer and battle orgy.) One 
day last week, as predicted, almost a thou- 
sand of the black-denim trouser set trailed 
3,000 A.M.A. riders into Angels Camp. 
The A.M.A. pitched its camp in the fair 
grounds just outside town. The hoodlums, 
their waists girdled by metal chains and 
their leather jackets emblazoned with 
gang names—Vampires, Huns, Tartars— 
parked their cycles on Main Street and 
tossed their bedrolls beside Angels Camp’s 
bubbling trout stream. Then they took 
over the community. They bought all the 
beer in town (100 cases), buzzed over to 
neighboring Altaville for more, and for 
wine. They guzzled fast, tossed empty 
cans and bottles into gutters. Residents 
soon found drunks stretched in their door- 
ways. A group trailed a town girl; while 





one yelled obscenities, the rest of the 
pack twirled waist chains menacingly to 
discourage interference. Three of Angels 
Camp's four bars shut down; merchants 
decided to close early. Then came action. 
Flashing down the Main Street hill with 
muffler throbbing, a long-haired young- 
ster wheeled artfully through a knot of 
idlers, snatched a can of beer on the fly. 
Hundreds of daredevils kicked their start- 
ers, ready to meet his challenge. 

"You're Dead." One motorcyclist 
roared down Main Street with a wine- 
swilling companion ‘on his shoulders; an- 
other stood on the saddle of his speeding 
motorcycle and drained a bottle. Others 
spaced beer cans along the street, wove in 
and out on their cycles in an impromptu 
slalom race; soon the steeliest of the girls 
stood beside the cans as markers. An 
Angels Camp policeman darted into the 
street to pick up the beer cans, retreated 
amid hoots and catcalls when a cyclist 
buzzed him. Other gangs organized drag 
races, reached 50 m.p.h. from standing 
starts. Some settled for simple horseplay. 
One doughty fellow teased his friends 
with a mop until they charged him with 
chains, beat his face bloody and banged 
his head against the pavement. “Get up 
and you're dead,” said a buddy, who 
kicked him in the groin and slouched off. 

Along the streets more bodies were 
piling up. Drunken riders lost control, 
pitched off on their heads and lay still. 
Outside Angels Camp a girl riding behind 
her husband was killed when he slammed 
into a gasoline tanker. Two hoodlum out- 
riders headed toward the fair grounds, the 
A.M.A. territory. They charged a forma- 
tion of six A.M.A. riders just topping a 
rise in the road. All eight crunched togeth- 
er in a pile of twisted metal and spinning 
wheels. When the wheels slowed, two of 
the eight were dying. Carried to an ambu- 
lance with his foot sheared off, A.M.A.’s 
Richard Casparian, 25, watched a leather- 
jacketed form lifted in beside him. “You 
put him in here with me,” spat Casparian 
weakly, “I'll kill him.” 

Get Out of Town. At that point An- 
gels Camp and the A.M.A. both had had 
enough. A.M.A. members volunteered to 
clean out the town. Police Chief Joe Spi- 
nelli refused, instead persuaded them to 
cancel a scheduled parade. Spinelli tele- 
phoned the Calaveras County sheriff for 
reinforcements, moved his seven men to 
the town’s edge to join arriving officers in 
a show of force. The power play was effec- 
tive. Hoodlums sprawling along Main 
Street found themselves suddenly pinned 
between 30-odd policemen walking quietly 
into town from the south and 14 carloads 
of state highway patrolmen rolling in 
from the north. The cops wrote 300 tick- 
ets for defective motorcycles and improp- 
er licenses, arrested all who protested, 
quickly jammed the tiny ivy-covered An- 
gels Camp jail with 23 prisoners. 

In the face of such action, hooligan 
bravado collapsed. The gangs packed bed- 
rolls, hid jackets to prevent identification, 
whined their way past police checkpoints, 
and rolled quietly into the darkness. With 
relief, Angels Camp watched them depart. 
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MIDDLE EAST 
Raised from the Dead 


“T am very, very happy to be here,’ 
said Britain's Foreign Secretary Selwyn 
Lloyd, as he stepped off his plane into 
Karachi’s 104° heat. Only seven months 
ago, demonstrating in Karachi’s streets, 
Pakistanis were cursing the name of Brit- 
ain, Iraq’s Premier Nuri as-Said was de- 
claring Iraq would boycott any meeting of 
the Baghdad Pact attended by Britain, 
and just about everyone was saying that 
the Baghdad Pact was dead. But last week 
as the five members of the Baghdad Pact 
(Britain, Iraq, Turkey, Pakistan, Iran) 
met for the first time since the British 
attack on Egypt, Lloyd and Nuri as-Said 
were all smiles. Said one U.S. observer: 
“The biggest thing about this meeting is 
that it is being held at all.” 

What had brought about this revival 
from the dead? For one, an increased 
Arab concern over Egypt's President Nas- 
ser and his involvement with Russia. For 
another, the slow recognition that the Ei- 
senhower Doctrine is genuinely intended 
to help the Middle Eastern nations to 
preserve their independence and viability. 
With Saudi Arabia’s King Saud shifting 
his considerable weight to the side of his 
fellow kings in Iraq and Jordan, the four 
Moslem pact countries suddenly found 
that they could safely reassert their com- 
mon concern against the Communist 
threat and their membership in a useful 
instrumentality that did not compromise 
their independence. 

Unsolicited Praise. The British brought 
gifts. Lloyd lost no time in announcing 
that Britain would provide nearly $6,- 
000,000 in economic aid to develop the 
pact communications system. But the 
British had obviously become junior 
member of the pact, welcome but not en- 
couraged to make too much noise. Undis- 
putedly senior was the U.S., which em- 
phasized the importance it attached to the 
meeting by sending Deputy Under Secre- 
tary of State Loy Henderson and Air 
Force Chief of Staff General Nate Twin- 
ing, who is soon to become Chairman of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

First day's business was the ceremonial 
vote to accept the U.S. offer to join the 
pact’s military committee, making the 
U.S. a full member in all but name, and 
loosing a flood of unsolicited praise for 
the U.S. Said Pakistan’s Prime Minister 
Hussein Shaheed Suhrawardy, whose 
country depends on the U.S. for 409% of 
the government’s budget: “They have 
made no attempt to bind us to them in 
chains or strings, and weak though we 
are, negligible though we may be in mil- 
itary might, they have had the vision and 
large-heartedness to treat us as equals.” 

In their new-found enthusiasm, the 
Moslem members talked of expanding the 
pact’s coverage far beyond its original 
purpose as “‘a defensive instrument against 
international Communism.” Suhrawardy 
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urged that the pact should back Pakistan 
on Kashmir against India. Iraq’s Nuri 
as-Said, pounding the table for emphasis, 
identified the chief threat as Israel. Com- 
mented one Western observer: “There 
now seems to be some confusion just who 
the enemy is.” The U.S.’s Twining also 
had to calm down Moslem military chiefs, 
who were all ready to establish a joint 
command for all pact countries and make 
Twining overall commander. Twining pa- 
tiently explained that the pact countries 
still lacked the communications and trans- 
portation system needed to support a 





United Press 
PAKISTAN’S SUHRAWARDY 
Who was feeling left out now? 


centralized command structure but prom- 
ised to expand the group of U.S. officers 
now in Baghdad. 

The meeting ended with the dignitaries 
in high good humor. Said Pakistan’s 
Suhrawardy: “People used to say the pact 
nations were being cut off from the Mos- 
lem world. Does that make sense, when we 
in the pact are 125 million Moslems 
against 25 million [in the Middle East] 
outside it? The question is asked, why 
don’t we get together rather than be tied 
to a big power like the United Kingdom 
or America? My answer to that is that 
zero plus zero is after all equal to zero. 
We have, therefore, to go farther afield 
rather than get all the zeros together.” 

Left Out. Watching the festivities from 
Cairo, Gamal Abdel Nasser began to act 
like a man who felt left out. Nor could he 
be wholly pleased over Jordan’s enthusi- 
astic welcome last week for King Saud of 
Saudi Arabia, who arrived in Amman with 
three Cadillacs for King Hussein, a Chrys- 
ler Imperial apiece for the Premier, the 
Deputy Premier and the Queen Mother. 
Saud has become increasingly friendly 
toward Nasser’s old foe, Nuri as-Said. 


Saud recently told Nuri that though he 
still did not like the Baghdad Pact, he 
would no longer denounce it in public. 

Nasser seemed also to be having second 
thoughts about Moscow. The Russian 
wheat promised with so much acclaim had 
arrived late and proved be of poor qual- 
ity. The Russian oil contained so much 
sulphur that Egyptian refineries were 
damaged in trying to process it. Last week 
Nasser was anxiously trying to re-establish 
some of Egypt's old trade with the West. 
In the talks with Britain he obtained the 
release of £6,000,000 involved in con- 
tracts made before the Suez attack, was 
negotiating to get another £23 million of 
blocked sterling. Western customers will- 
ing to pay for Egyptian cotton in free cur- 
rencies were offered discounts of 15% to 
20%. In Washington there were reports 
that Egypt was ready to talk about com- 
pensation to the Suez Company stock- 
holders—a first condition stipulated by 
the U.S. for the release of Egyptian funds 
frozen at the time of Suez. 

The man who a year ago had boasted 
of defying the West was beginning to have 
an uneasy feeling that those who cooper- 
ated with the West were doing better 
than he was. 


IRAQ 


The Pasha 
(See Cover) 


Short, plump and natty in a tan gabar- 
dine suit, Nuri as-Said, 13 times Prime 
Minister of Iraq, stepped down jauntily 
from his Vickers Viscount. His lips slight- 
ly parted, his hooded eyes darting back 
and forth as if not to miss a detail, he 
looked almost as if he were tasting the 
happy occasion. 

Nuri, as he returned from Karachi, was 
a man who had recovered from his Suez 
crisis. The only Arab leader who has for- 
mally allied his country with the West, 
he found himself isolated last October 
when his chief partner, Britain, attacked 
(simultaneously with the hated Israelis) 
the biggest figure in Arab politics. Then, 
in the fury of Arab nationalism, it had 
seemed that Nuri and not Egypt’s Nas- 
ser might be the one to fall, Now it was 
Nasser who had to fear isolation. Nuri 
was on top, and could survey his victory. 
In his hour of triumph, he resigned. 

The resignation, in effect, put the seal 
of completion on one more term of office, 
the longest spell (34 months) that Iraq's 
durable strongman had ever stayed in the 
Premier's post. Even if he relinquished 
office, Nuri would still be the dominant 
figure in Iraq. But he knew that Iraq's boy 
king, Feisal II, would ask him to try 
again, and Nuri would have a chance to 
form a new government, with a widened 
Cabinet. In office or out, the adroit, 68- 
year-old Nuri is the senior Arab states- 
man of the Middle East, and the Middle 
East's strongest pro-Western statesman. 

The land that Nuri presides over, the 
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classic land between the Tigris and the 
Euphrates, is the size of California. Long 
known as Mesopotamia, oil-rich Iraq is 
now shaking itself free from the sand 
that has drifted over it for centuries. 

Nuri and Nasser now contend for Arab 
leadership, but the rivalry between the 
peoples of the Euphrates and the Nile 
valleys is actually as old as civilization, 
which first dawned in their valleys. Then, 
competing empires reached out from Bab- 
ylon and Thebes into the land between— 
the land of the Bible—and as the tides of 
conquest and reconquest ebbed and flowed, 
the children of Israel and other would-be 
neutrals were swept off now to Egyptian 
bondage, now to Babylonian captivity. 
Today, though faces in the modern Iraqi 
and Egyptian crowds often show star- 
tling similarity to the classic profiles on 
the ancient monuments around them, nei- 
ther country can claim much identity 
with its distant past. 

Today’s rivalry for Arab leadership is 
in many respects frankly unequal. After 
almost four centuries of Ottoman misrule 
and neglect, Iraq counts fewer than 6,000,- 
ooo inhabitants; Egypt has more than 
22 million. Egypt is Mediterranean, with 
a long record of Western influence; Iraq 
still feels the strong pull of its tribal past. 
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Yet Iraq has its geographical unity, its 
great river valley, and after three genera- 
tions under a British-created monarch, its 
own political and economic institutions. 
Above all, it has oil. Among Arab states, 
Egypt and Syria lack the oil-creating 
wealth, Saudi Arabia and the Persian 
Gulf sheikdoms the economy that can 
absorb it. Iraq, alone of all Arab nations, 
has both, and on the wave of its oil royal- 
ties it has launched an ambitious program 
of economic development that is trans- 
forming the political balances of the 
region. 

Senior Statesman. In a part of the 
world where the old Ottoman title of 
Pasha is still popularly bestowed on all 
sorts of generals and paladins, Iraqis 
mean only one man when they speak of 
“The Pasha.” His countrymen fear, re- 
spect, or stand in awe of Nuri; they do 
not love him, and though he has been 
managing their country’s affairs since be- 
fore most of them were born, few Iraqis 
know him as a human being. He rules 
them as a dictator, with an indifference to 
their opinion that verges on contempt. 

Hunched over his dusty, paper-piled 
desk, with his big ears and jet-black 
bushy brows, Nuri looks like a grizzled 
old bear. He is ponderous of movement, 
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quickly bored, and constitutionally un- 
willing to make a show of interest for 
politeness’ sake. He dismisses an aide’s 
idea with a casual wave of the hand that 
says, “You're a good boy but don’t bother 
me with such nonsense.” Worldly, infi- 
nitely experienced, he carries himself with 
the air of one who knows precisely where 
all the levers of power in his country are 
located, and therefore sees no point in ex- 
plaining or persuading. 

Not even the Egyptian embassy ques- 
tions the Pasha’s honesty. Syrian and 
Egyptian broadcasters have shouted “Trai- 
tor” and “Satan,” denounced him as a 
stooge of the British and an Ottoman- 
style tyrant. He pays no heed. Every 
Iraqi knows how a half-century ago Nuri 
leagued with the Arab Patriot Jafar al- 
Askari to conspire against the Ottoman 
Turks, then fought on camelback for Emir 
Feisal in World War I’s revolt in the 
Arabian desert. 

"With the Resources Available." The 
greatest influence on his life, says Nuri, 
was a German colonel named Von Lossow, 
under whom he studied in Constantinople 
as a young Turkish army officer before 
World War I. During a classroom exercise 
one group of students was assigned to de- 
fend a fortified village, another to attack 
it. The student assigned to command the 
defenders announced that the town’s for- 
tifications were so out of date that it 
could never be defended, and that he was 
accordingly withdrawing to find a better 
place to fight. 

Says Nuri: “The colonel stopped the 
exercise then and there and lectured us 
for 24 hours. He said that fortifications 
are always out of date. Even if you fortify 
a town today with the most modern meth- 
ods, he said, it will be out of date tomor- 
row because of new weapons and tactics. 
He told us that the right spirit for a com- 
mander is to do the job with the resources 
he has available. It’s his duty to use his 
brain and energy with what's at hand, 
even if the town falls in half an hour, and 
afterwards he is court-martialed and shot. 

“That,” says Nuri in his gravelly bari- 
tone, “gave me the idea I have followed 
all my life—to be practical, not idealistic. 
My critics always want the ideal. If 
everything comes as you like it, what’s 
the use of ability? This is my doctrine: 
never be an idealist, use what’s available, 
don’t wait till everything is perfect and 
miss your chance.” 

Free for What? The Pasha’s English, 
despite innumerable trips to Britain and a 
lifetime of intimate collaboration with 
Britons, is barely adequate, and he is no 
orator in Turkish, German, or even his 
native Arabic. Tapping a knee, waving a 
hearing aid as he gropes for words, he 
rasps out his objectives: “Arab unity and 
progress, to see universities here, and 
wealth, to close the gap between the 
Arabs and the advanced nations. There 
has been a certain amount of progress 
since my childhood, especially in the past 
ten or 15 years, but the gap is still big. 
It will take a generation to close. I don’t 
believe any Arab leader should make 
dangerous, revolutionary changes. Chang- 
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ing the lives and minds of people cannot 
be done quickly. You cannot inject a child 
two days old with a serum and make him 
ten years old. Even if somehow you 
succeed, he will never be normal. We must 
always calculate the need for time in 
everything.” 

Corrosively realistic, Nuri thrusts aside 
such Nasser catch phrases as “positive 
neutrality” that might win him a tran- 
sient popularity. Says Nuri: “History 
would curse me if I appealed to the emo- 
tion of the masses at the expense of the 
national interest. For a small country, 
neutrality can be catastrophic. Iraq is 
incapable of blocking East or West mili- 
tarily, or of exploiting its oil itself. If we 
tried to be neutral, our oil would remain 
underground, poverty would spread above 
the ground, and Communism would tri- 
umph.” If these seem strong words in the 
Arab world of today, they are the utter- 
ance of a strong man emerging at last in 
the strongest position of his life. 

The Happy One. How this son of 
Baghdad came into the world with a pair 
of blue eyes is a story that Scheherazade 
might have told. Three centuries ago, 
there was a mullah in Baghdad named 
Lowlow who was intensely proud of the 
mosque under his care. One day an in- 
vading Persian army overran Baghdad. 
In the kind of insult that Persian Mos- 
lems of the Shiite rite delighted in visiting 
upon the holy places of the rival Sunni 
sect, a cavalry outfit stabled its horses in 
the mosque. Lowlow set forth for faraway 
Constantinople to tell the Sultan of Tur- 
key of this sacrilege, and the journey on 
foot took six months. The Sultan was so 
enraged that he sent an army back to 
Baghdad with Lowlow. The Persians were 
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New BANK BUILDING IN BAGHDAD 
Now, three rivers—Tigris, Euphrates and oil. 


driven out, but Lowlow found that his 
wife and children had been massacred. 
The Sultan compassionately awarded his 
family an allowance of 2 lire a month in 
perpetuity,* and for a new wife sent 
Lowlow a beautiful blue-eyed Turkish 
girl from the royal harem. 

Blue-eyed Nuri as-Said (“Nuri the 
Happy One”), born in Baghdad in 1888, 
was the only son of Lowlow’s descendant, 
Said Effendi al-Mudakikchi (“Mr. Said 
the Auditor”). For a boy of good family 
growing up in Ottoman Baghdad, the 
army was the only fit career, and Nuri 
went to a local Turkish military school 
that prepared candidates for the military 
academy in Constantinople. At twelve he 
nearly died of typhoid, but Baghdad's 
only doctor nursed him through, and in 
1903 he was ready to make the hard trip 
to Constantinople and the three-year 
course at the academy. In a mule-team 
caravan with 72 other boys bound for 
the academy, he traveled 27 days across 
bandit-infested desert to Alexandretta and 
caught the boat for Constantinople. In 
all it was a 40-day trip that Nuri now 
makes in less than four hours by Iraqi- 
piloted Viscount. 

The Covenanter. Commissioned a sub- 
lieutenant, Nuri rode back to Baghdad, 
slim, handsome in the mustache sprouted 
in Constantinople, and fiercely proud of 
his uniform. He became a platoon com- 
mander at a Persian border town, and fell 
in with Jafar al-Askari, a husky, bull- 
necked Arab a few years his senior. The 
two became fast friends, and in 1910, as 
one member of the family puts it, “they 
gave each other their sisters.’’ Though in 
accordance with Arab custom Nuri was 
not introduced to his bride Naima till the 
wedding day, Jafar arranged for her to 


*%* Nuri's sister Sabria, widow of a Turkish 
officer, still receives the allowance ($5.60) from 
Baghdad's religious authorities, 


catch a glimpse of Nuri from a window a 
few weeks beforehand. “He was handsome 
—just as he is today,” says Naima, who 
has borne him two sons (one of them, an 
R.A.F.-trained pilot, is chief of Iraq’s rail 
system and airlines). 

After the wedding the two young offi- 
cers, their wives and mothers, set off by 
mule caravan for Constantinople, this 
time to attend staff college. Shortly after 
their arrival war broke out in the Balkans, 
and Nuri went off to the front, but he and 
Jafar became convinced that advancement 
was being systematically denied them be- 
cause they were Arabs. “If we are foreign- 
ers, then let’s be foreigners,” said Nuri. 
He took ‘over leadership of a cell in the 
secret Covenant society plotting Arab 
independence from the decadent and dy- 
ing Ottoman empire. All cell members 
wore hooded red gowns at meetings to 
keep their identity secret from each other 
—except Nuri whose identity had to be 
known. Once one of the officers sent 
word to Nuri that he could not attend 
because of illness. Because his illness was 
known and his absence would betray his 
identity, Nuri dressed his own mother in 
the hooded robe, and she sat silently 
through the meeting to make the group 
add up to the right number. 

Pillar of Coolness. Early in 1914, tipped 
that the Turks were aware of his plot- 
ting, Nuri fled Constantinople and joined 
a revolutionary group in Basra. There the 
British, who had entered World War I 
against Turkey, found Nuri in a hospital 
with a chest ailment. To them, he was still 
a Turkish officer; they packed him off to 
India as a prisoner, and put him in a hill 
camp to convalesce. Two years later, when 
the British backed Sherif Hussein's Arabi- 
an revolt in the desert, Nuri talked them 
into letting him join the movement. In 
the Arabian fighting, wrote T. E. (Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom) Lawrence afterward, 
“his courage, authority and coolness” 
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marked him as an ideal leader. “Most men 
talked faster under fire, and acted a be- 
traying ease and joviality. Nuri grew 
calmer.” 

At the Paris peace conference of 1919, 
where the Arabs got less than Lawrence 
promised them, Nuri saw his burnoosed 
leader, Prince Feisal, become drunk and dis- 
illusioned after learning that the French 
intended to grab Syria for themselves. 
Feisal hurled the seat cushions from his 
car at the Quai d’Orsay as he passed by. 

The Arabs proclaimed Feisal King of 
Syria, and Nuri his chief of staff. Driven 
from Damascus by the French, Feisal 
was offered the Iraqi throne by the British. 
At a spot just 50 yards from the office he 
works in today, Nuri as-Said proudly 
stood by one day in 1921 for the en- 
thronement of his wartime chief as first 
sovereign of Iraq. 

Mandate & Mobs. “The moment I saw 
him,” said famed Orientalist Gertrude Bell 
of Nuri, “I realized we had before us a 
supple force which we must either use or 
engage in difficult combat.” Nuri, too, was 
confronted with the choice of combat or 
cooperation. He chose cooperation. For 
the first ten years the British ruled Iraq 
under a League of Nations mandate, and 
Nuri bossed the army. In 1930 he became 
Premier for the first time. Iraq was grad- 
ually gaining independence, though not 
fast enough to suit the hotheads. 

When mobs drenched a policeman with 
gas and burned him alive, or pickaxed a 
British vice consul, Nuri smashed them 
and executed their leaders. Sometimes his 
friendliness to the British cost him office 
for a time. He was unable to persuade the 
British to make the kind of Palestine set- 
tlement he favored, and when the young 
state of Israel beat back the invading 
Arab armies, Iraq was the only Arab coun- 
try that refused to sign any kind of truce 
with the victorious Israelis. (Nuri is as 
publicly demagogic about the Israelis as 
any Arab leader, and as privately aware of 
their right and capacity to exist.) At times, 
when Nuri was out of power, things got 
out of hand. He came back to power the 
last time in the summer of 1954, and ap- 
plied his standard formula: he closed 18 
newspapers, won a rigged election (by a 
majority second only to Nasser's 99.98% 
poll for President last year), abolished all 
parties and sent hundreds of Communists 
to jail. Then he strengthened the loyalty 
of his main props in power by resisting 
proposals to tax the landholding sheiks, 
who dominate the countryside, and hiking 
the pay of army and police officers. 

To Suez & Back. It once was enough 
to put down disorder at home. But with 
the rise of Egypt’s Nasser and the spread 
of Radio Cairo propaganda to all Arabs, 
Nuri found himself undercut from out- 
side. Nuri’s bold decision to sponsor the 
Baghdad Pact was denounced by Nasser 
as a sellout to “imperialism and Zionism.” 
Other Arab leaders shied away. Jordan, 
pushed too crudely by the British to join, 
expelled the British commander, Glubb 
Pasha, and placed its armies, with those of 
Syria and Saudi Arabia, under a common 
Egyptian command. Just before the Suez 
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invasion, Iraq stood alone in the Arab 
world. Nasser’s one “Arab nation” was 
gaining recruits everywhere. 

Superficially, the Suez invasion was a 
blow at Nuri’s rival Nasser and therefore a 
blessing. But for the British and French to 
attack Egypt in company if not in ca- 
hoots with the No. 1 Arab enemy, Israel, 
caused an excruciating crisis for the Pasha. 
He called a 2 a.m. Cabinet meeting that 
lasted until dawn. 

That night he decided to offer help to 
Nasser, break relations with France, ad- 
vise the British that Iraq would not sit 
with them in any Baghdad Pact affairs till 
further notice, and proclaim that Israel 
must “be wiped out.” His gestures did not 
stop the Syrians from dynamiting the Iraq 
pipeline to the Mediterranean—at a cost 
to the Iraqi government of $60 million in 
oil income lost. “Oh, dear Iraq,” cried 
Radio Damascus, “demolish your prison 
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walls, free yourself of your chains and the 
villainy of Nuri as-Said.” 

Pro-Nasser feeling inside Iraq erupted in 
violence at Mosul, Najaf and Kut al Hai, 
where some 20 people were killed in street 
fighting. In Baghdad a mob of 2,000, led 
by students, flaunted Nasser portraits and 
shouted: “Down with the monarchy. Long 
live Abdel Nasser, leader of all the Arabs.” 
Nuri proclaimed martial law, closed the 
schools, suspended Parliament, and or- 
dered hundreds of Iraqis thrown in jail. 
His police also arrested three Egyptian 
officers on charges of plotting the Pasha’s 
assassination. “The man has not been born 
who can assassinate me.”’ growled Nuri, 
who totes a pistol on his hip whenever he 
goes out in society. Before taking off last 
week for the Karachi meeting, Nuri at 
last lifted the martial law: the crisis was 
safely past. 

Nuri makes a much easier job of ruling 


% Left, Nuri as-Said; right, T. E. Lawrence, 





than younger, flashier strongmen. In Bagh- 
dad he rises at 6 and downs grapefruit and 
coffee while listening to the Voice of 
America morning news. After a first round 
of conferences with ministers on scram- 
bler phones, he breakfasts again, on eggs, 
and takes off across the Tigris bridge to 
his office in a Chrysler (with a carload of 
plainclothesmen trailing along behind). 

After telling aides how to answer his 
mail (the only letters he writes himself 
are weekly notes to two grandsons at 
school in England), he bustles home to 
catch the BBC’s 2 p.m. newscast before 
lunch and a long nap. If the weather is 
right he may then take tea by the Tigris, 
tossing food to a dozen black ducks that 
paddle up when he calls. He dines at home 
almost always with the same friends— 
Propaganda Boss Khalil Ibrahim, Devel- 
opment Chief Dhia Jafar, and Finance 
Minister Khalil Kenna, 47, a gifted ex- 
leftist who is often touted as the minister 
most likely to succeed. Nearly all his old 
cronies have died, most of them violently. 

Several times a week he visits the 
palace, which counts for a good deal in 
Iraqi politics by reason of its currently 
close ties with the army and the suave 
intriguing of Crown Prince Abdul IIlah. 
(Unlike his cousin Hussein in Jordan, 
22-year-old King Feisal is not yet a force 
in state decisions.) The old Pasha also 
visits his Defense Ministry desk, but 
these days his greatest interest is lavished 
on the work of the Iraq Development 
Board, which he watches over like a 
proud mother hen, 

For a New Eden. Six vears ago Nuri 
persuaded the British-run Iraq Petroleum 
Co. to give him a 50-50 profit split such 
as Venezuela and Saudi Arabia enjoyed. 
He had already set up the nonpolitical 
Development Board, and awarded it 70% 
of all state oil revenues, so that the 
whole nation, not just a few wealthy 
princes, would benefit. The board set out 
to recreate in the Valley of the Two 
Rivers the verdant paradise that existed 
before the marauding Mongols of Hulagu 
Khan in 1258 wrecked the ancient irri- 
gation system and dried up the Garden 
of Eden. 

Since 1950, with the help of foreign 
experts (a U.S. and a British economist 
are full members of the board), Iraq's 
unique agency has built, started or 
planned 16 dams between the snow-veined 
mountains of Kurdistan and the steam- 
ing shores of the Persian Gulf. It has 
completed two great barrages that this 
year caught the flood waters of the Tigris 
and Euphrates and led them into new $30 
million lakes at Wadi Tharthar and Hab- 
baniya. Downstream its contractors are 
digging drainage ditches and scooping silt 
from the ancient Babylonian water- 
distribution canals, now scheduled to be 
used again as in Hammurabi’s time. Land 
under cultivation has jumped 40% as 20,- 
ooo families (an estimated 150,000 per- 
sons) have settled on newly reclaimed 
6o-acre tracts. The board has provided 
Iraq with oil refineries, textile plants, 
sugar mills. Since the board went to work 
six years ago, the number of primary 
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schools has risen from 1,070 to 1,748, 
secondary schools from 108 to 152, hos- 
pitals from 82 to 121. And in the works 
for the capital is a new university. Saudi 
Arabia, with greater oil revenues, has 
nothing comparable to show. 

Purging the Planners. The Develop- 
ment Board has made its share of mis- 
takes. It failed to train enough people to 
staff the new schools, hospitals, factories. 
From a political point of view, it was too 
slow to add what experts call “impact” 
projects, i.e., works that hungry, impov- 
erished Iraqis can see in front of them, 
instead of distant dams that take years 
to build. The board started only last 
year to build its first 2,500 low-cost hous- 
ing units in the capital. Nuri confessed 
to Parliament last fall that the highway- 
building program had been “a failure,” 
owing to inadequate preliminary surveys 
before laying roads across a country 
whose water table lies often a foot or 
two below the surface. After critics 
charged that grafting was widespread, 
Nuri last year appointed a committee of 
judges who have since ordered dismissal 
of 300 officials, including seven provin- 
cial governors, 

Because they are his most powerful 
political supporters, Nuri has blocked all 
moves to curb the tribal sheiks’ hold on 
their land. “Time will break up the big 
estates,” he says. “We don’t want to 
force socialism down peoples’ throats.” 

But it is simply not possible to pour 
$250 million into an economy, as Nuri 
has done since 1951, without setting off 
great social changes. The word that there 
are plenty of jobs to be had in Baghdad 
has penetrated to the most backward 
sharecroppers, and peasants are arriving 
in Baghdad from the big southern estates 
at the rate of ten truckloads a day. 
Nuri’s success in suppressing last winter's 
disorders he rightly regards as “the polit- 
ical first fruits of our development pro- 
gram. Our people have jobs. They live 
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better now. A man making $2.80 a day 
on a steady job does not take a few cents 
from an organizer who wants him to 
join a riot.” 

The Plains of Abraham. In seven years, 
Iraq’s per capita income has advanced 
from $84 to $140. It is the Development 
Board’s proclaimed purpose to double the 
country’s standard of living in the next 
ten years. So far, the country bears little 
resemblance to the Eden where men first 
created agriculture and civilization. The 
western deserts are so flat that huge, air- 
conditioned buses arrow across them be- 
tween Baghdad and Damascus by night at 
8o miles an hour, navigating by compass 
and the stars. Ur, the great city from 
which Abraham went forth 4,000 years 
ago to settle the land of Canaan, now lies 
not far from salty swamps peopled by 
neolithic Arabs who live in circular boats 
made of rushes calked with bitumen, The 
Hanging Gardens of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
Babylon, the pleasure domes of Haroun 
al-Rashid’s Baghdad, all created when the 
valley sustained populations three times 
as great as now, are vanished with Nine- 
veh and Tyre. 

Booming Baghdad. The characteristic 
sight of the Iraqi countryside has long 
been the earth-floored mud hut—cold and 
dank in winter, a noisome furnace in 
summer—in which 90% of the popula- 
tion subsist in barebone poverty and en- 
demic disease. Today, the old order it 
represents is changing under the impact 
of Nuri’s development program. The pop- 
ulation of Baghdad has doubled in five 
years (to about 1,000,000), and the 
capital is booming. Streets are jammed 
with American cars, creating a monumen- 
tal traffic problem that the Development 
Board's new bridges over the Tigris have 
not begun to solve. The board's bulldozers 
are flattening 300 slum houses and bazaar 
shops to open a new freeway through the 
city center. Now that the floods have 
been stemmed, the city is spreading be- 











yond the dikes where handsome villas are 
rising for the new, well-to-do middle class- 
es. So many streets are still unpaved that 
during the rainy season hostesses hire 
servants to carry guests from their cars 
into the house. Shantytowns mushroom 
all over Baghdad, one of the worst of 
them in a palm grove barely soo yards 
from Nuri’s house. 

Under Development Board plans, mud- 
colored Baghdad is going to take on 
splendor before long. France’s Le Corbu- 
sier will build a sports stadium, and 88- 
year-old Frank Lloyd Wright returned 
enthusiastically from Baghdad last week 
ready to create an opera house “like 
nothing in the world” on an island in the 
Tigris. By any planner’s standards, these 
should qualify as “impact projects.” 

Says a senior U.S. diplomat: “We feel 
Iraq is potentially if not right now the 
brightest spot in the area. There’s hope 
here to build something solid, and with 
Nuri in power we can work and build. 
He has our complete support, and we do 
not mind the rest of the world knowing 
it.” The valley once so famed may yet 
blossom anew as the Valley of the Three 
Rivers—the Tigris, the Euphrates and 
the oil. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Spending Money 


Last year eight times as many Ameri- 
cans (255,000) visited the British Isles as 
Britons visited the U.S. One of the rea- 
sons: the dollar-short British Treasury 
limited British travelers to $28 a year for 
all expenses in the U.S. and Canada, be- 
yond the steamship or plane tickets they 
could purchase with sterling. Last week, 
recognizing that restrictions “have erected 
an unnatural barrier between the English- 
speaking peoples,’ Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer Peter Thorneycroft increased 
travelers’ allowances to £100 (U.S. $280) 
a year in dollars in the U.S. and Canada, 
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and increased businessmen’s expense al- 
lowances to a top of $50 a day. 

The reaction was jubilant. Travel agen- 
cies were flooded with inquiries about 
transatlantic tours. But there were also a 
few cautionary notes. English newspapers 
warned against $2 haircuts, “and as for 
food,” noted the Manchester Guardian, 
“you cannot, it seems, sustain life on less 
than about $1 a meal—even of the cheap- 
est cafeteria type.” Sighed the conserva- 
tive Time and Tide: “Any British traveler 
arriving in New York with $280 in his 
pocket will soon discover just what poor 
relations we've become.” 


FINLAND 
The Dignity Bit 

At five o'clock one afternoon last week, 
two stocky figures in ill-fitting topcoats 
and battered felt hats stepped out of a 
shabby green railway coach onto the red- 
carpeted platform of Helsinki Station. 
After an exchange of platitudes with Fin- 
nish Premier V. J. Sukselainen, resplend- 
ent in top hat and cutaway, the elder of 
the two visitors shouted out a greeting to 
a Finnish army honor guard. Like well- 
drilled children in an old-fashioned school- 
room, the soldiers chorused back: “Hyvaa 
paivaa, Herra Paaminesteri—Good day, 
Mr. Prime Minister.” For the first time 
since their visit to Britain more than a 
year ago, Bulganin and Khrushchev had 
again taken their road show outside the 
Iron Curtain. 

Finland, unlike the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, maintained its invitation to the Rus- 
sian leaders after the Soviet brutality in 
Hungary, but only because, say quietly 
bitter Finns, their country must be “some- 
thing between a neutral and a satellite.” 

The Whirling Finger. From the moment 
they crossed the Finnish border, B. and K. 
were patently determined to keep things 
dignified. With only the faintest signs of 
ennui, they dutifully inspected housing 
developments and a children’s hospital, 
strode through driving rain to lay a wreath 
on the grave of Finland’s late President 
Juho Paasikivi.* For the first 24 hours 
they even belied their well-earned reputa- 
tion for heavy tippling. At the first state 
banquet in Helsinki, high-living Nikita 
Khrushchev limited himself to one Mar- 
tini, and goateed Premier Bulganin clung 
firmly to a glass of orange juice, whirling 
his forefinger alongside his temple to indi- 
cate that stronger liquids made him dizzy. 
What little serious drinking took place 
was done by dour Foreign Minister Andrei 
Gromyko, who hopped about clinking 
glasses in an unpracticed attempt to work 
up a bit of gaiety. Perhaps he was still 
smarting under Bulganin’s description of 
him to the Finns: “Quite a nice chap, but 
one of those fellows who will sit around 
all evening at a party saying only two 
words and next day will say ‘What a 
wonderful time we all had last night.’ ” 





* Tactfully, the Finns spared B. and K. the cus- 
tomary pilgrimage to the grave of Marshal Carl 
Gustaf Mannerheim, whose strategic genius cost 
the Red army nearly 50,000 dead during the 
Russo-Finnish War of 1939-40. 
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The Waving Hand. Unhappily for B. 
and K., the dignity bit failed to impress 
the Finns any more than the jollity bit 
had impressed the British (Tre, April 30, 
1956). The crowds that gathered to watch 
the comings and goings of the Soviet 
leaders were small and unsmiling. When 
Khrushchev, riding through Helsinki in an 
open car, waved to the sidewalk throngs, 
not one hand waved in reply, and many a 
back was pointedly turned. By the end of 
their first day in Finland, the Russians 
were so inured to being ignored that when 
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at last a dozen Finns applauded, both Bul- 
ganin and Khrushchev swiveled around 
to see who had broken the silence. 

At a state dinner in Finland’s White 
House, President Urho Kekkonen made no 
attempt to pretend that Finnish “friend- 
ship” for the U.S.S.R. came from the 
heart. “Finland’s foreign policy,” said he, 
staring straight at B. and K., “has been a 
policy of national necessity.” 


ITALY 
The Blackshirts' Revenge 


Ever since the day his old schoolmate, 
Socialist Benito Mussolini, became a 
Blackshirt, 69-year-old Lawyer Adone 
Zoli has been one of Italy’s most out- 
spoken anti-Fascists. Last week, with the 
Duce long gone and Zoli about to win 
confirmation as Italy’s eighth Premier, 
the Fascists finally got their revenge. 

Zoli’s problem was to put together a 
government without the support of the 
three small parties that have helped keep 
Christian Democratic Premiers in office 
since 1953. The only bloc from which 
he might reasonably hope to win support 
was the right—the Monarchists and neo- 
Fascists. The problem was to get their 
votes without asking. “Dividing us,” Zoli 
told the Monarchists in mild disapproval, 
“is your hope—your hopeless hope—of a 





monarchy.” With the neo-Fascists the 
Florentine was harsher. Said he: “I do 
not seek your votes. I have never sought 
them. I shall never seek them.” 

Salutes & a Shift. As Zoli had cal- 
culated, the Fascists and Monarchists 
were too eager to get back into political 
grace to be put off by his avowals of philo- 
sophical hostility. But when 17 Mon- 
archists and Fascists helped him win a 
132-93 vote of confidence in Italy’s Sen- 
ate, the whole nation rang with outrage. 
In the halls of Parliament, other Deputies 
mockingly greeted Christian Democrats 
with a stiff-armed Fascist salute. From 
the industrial north came frantic warn- 
ings that acceptance of Fascist support 
was sure to cost the Christian Democrats 
dear in next year’s general election. 

Left to himself, Zoli might have ac- 
cepted the Fascist votes (“I think I can 
ride a horse without becoming one”), but 
as the protests increased he hastily shifted 
tactics. Shortly before the Chamber of 
Deputies was to pass final verdict on his 
government, he announced: “No matter 
what the results of the voting are, I shall 
subtract from the total the votes of the 
Fascists. Then if I remain short of the re- 
quired majority I shall resign.” 

The Careless Tellers. Even in the face 
of this, 24 Fascist Deputies gave Zoli 
their support. So did 280 Christian Demo- 
crats and Monarchists and one crucial 
independent—enough, according to the 
official count, to give Zoli a one-vote 
majority without the Fascists. Zoli and 
his ministers prepared to settle comfort- 
ably into office. Then, less than 24 hours 
after the Chamber vote, parliamentary 
tellers announced that they had carelessly 
counted as abstainers two Deputies who 
had actually voted against Zoli. If he 
continued to spurn Fascist support, anti- 
Fascist Adone Zoli appeared to be one 
vote short of a majority. Jeered the 
Fascist /1 Secolo d’/talia: “Now he must 
resign because of the Fascist vote—how 
humiliating—or continue to govern be- 
cause of the Fascist vote—how shameful!” 


SPAIN 
The Mutter of Discontent 


For years Dictator Francisco Franco's 
most powerful weapon in preventing re- 
volt was the memory of the 1936-39 civil 
war in which a million Spaniards were 
killed—twice as many as in the American 
Civil War. Spaniards might be plagued 
by inflation, corruption, heavy-handed 
authority and inefficiency; they were will- 
ing to accept almost anything rather than 
more bloodshed. 

A new generation, for whom the hor- 
rors of the civil war are only stories, has 
begun to fight bitterly against the dic- 
tator in student riots and strikes. So con- 
cerned was Franco that during the past 
fortnight his ubiquitous secret police ar- 
rested more than a dozen men, mostly 
young, of good families which earlier sup- 
ported the Caudillo. Among them were 
some big names: Millionaire Basque Busi- 
nessman Antonio Menchaca Careaga, 
Lawyer Valentin Lépez Aparicio, Uni- 
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A promising answer to traftic problems: aluminum monorails, 


Fly over traffic...on sky hooks! 


Bring an airport into the center of town 
++. a country home within minutes of 
your office . . . move a seaside beach to 
the edge of an inland city! 

A monorail made of light, strong, 
corrosion-resistant aluminum can do it! 
Test installations already in service in- 
dicate these flying trains will eventually 
skim over traffic at speeds of over 100 
miles per hour. 


Aluminum gets people places faster. 
And it does countless other jobs superbly 






well. That’s why aluminum is the world’s 
fastest growing metal. 


To meet steadily expanding require- 
ments for the vast amounts of electricity 
needed to separate aluminum from its 
ore, Aluminium Limited, an independent 
Canadian company, is completing one 
of the world’s largest hydroelectric proj- 
ects. This project will create 3,580,000 
horsepower for the production of alumi- 
num... power not needed by growing 
cities or other industries. 


The world’s second largest producer of 
aluminum ingot, Aluminium Limited 
sells no end products in the United 
States. It concentrates, instead, on sup- 
plying hundreds of independent U. S. 
fabricators with a steady, dependable 
flow of raw material essential to busi- 
ness, to industry and defense. 


Aluminium Limited, Montreal: Canada’s 
independent producer of aluminum ingot for 
U.S. industries. In New York: Aluminium 
Limited, Inc., 620 Fifth Avenue. 


Aluminum 
from Canada 


versity Student Ignacio Soleto, nephew 
of Liberal Leader Dionisio Ridruejo 
(Franco’s propaganda director during the 
civil war), and Francisco Herrera Oria, 
widely known liberal Catholic layman and 
younger brother of the liberal Bishop 
of Malaga. 

They represented a diversified opposi- 
tion forming among groups that separate- 
ly had long supported Franco: the Mon- 
archists, the right wing of the Falange 
Party, the church and the army. Faced 
with the country’s growing popular dis- 
content and exhausted, inflated economy, 
they were trying to pressure the Caudillo 
into staving off revolution at his death 
by accepting a gradual evolution into a 
liberal constitutional monarchy with a 
relatively free press and an effective rath- 
er than a puppet Cortes. Most of them 
favored a constitutional monarchy with 
Don Juan or his son Juan Carlos on the 
throne as figurehead and real power at 
least temporarily in the hands of an army 
junta. Hitherto they had been concerned 
only about post-Franco Spain. Now in- 
creasingly there was talk that Franco him- 
self, if he did nothing to relinquish some 
of his authority, might not last in power 
until his death. 


FRANCE 


Young Man for a Crisis 

Half a million Parisians, valises in hand, 
jostled aboard special trains to leave 
the capital for the biggest Whitsun week- 
end in history. Newspaper headlines, 
which intrigued but did not deter the holi- 
day-goers, reported new macabre events 
in Algeria—and the bustling efforts of 
politicians to find France a new Premier. 

Among the politicians themselves, in 
France's third week without a govern- 
ment, there emerged at last a desire to 
end the crisis. Politicians of the leit 
and center, bickering among themselves. 
became aware of a common peril. By 
delaying the formation of a government, 
anti-European groups in the Assembly, 
ranging from Gaullists through — tax- 
dodging Poujadists to Communists, hoped 
to postpone the scheduled June 14 ratifi- 
cation of the Common Market and Eura- 
tom treaties. 

As the week began Pierre Pflimlin, 
member of the M.R.P. Catholic center 
party and a good European, had tried to 
form a Cabinet devoted to lacing France 
into a “iinancial corset” of austerity. Con- 
servative Independent Paul Reynaud told 
him: “Your program is tragically insuffi- 
cient. 1 would even say it is not serious.” 
The Conservatives would just as soon de- 
lay until a new election was forced, scent- 
ing that they might pick up some of the 
37 seats now held by the discredited Pou- 
jadists. The Socialists, whose votes Pflim- 
lin next solicited, were not anxious to face 
their electoral supporters at this month's 
party congress as supporters of a Catholic 
Premier, “Just answer yes or no,” said 
Pflimlin, The Socialists answered: no. 

Waiting Man. Declining President 
Coty’s invitation to try again, outgoing 
Socialist Premier Guy Mollet instead rec- 
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ommended Radical Socialist René Bil- 
léres, who had been Education Minister 
in Mollet’s recently defeated government. 
Billéres backed away (“I didn’t consider 
myself qualified”), but he had a candidate 
in mind: fellow Radical Socialist Maurice 
Bourgés-Maunoury, 42, the Defense Min- 
ister in Mollet’s government. Thus, with- 
out seeming to promote a former minister 
who was unpopular in Socialist ranks on 
account of his aggressive Algerian pol- 
icy, Mollet obliquely named his man. It 
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Ready, willing. 
was the signal that ambitious Bourgés- 


Maunoury had been waiting for. Said he, 
after 45 minutes with President Coty: 
“The nation needs a government. Being 
in Defense, I know why.” 

Bourgés-Maunoury had first to win ap- 
proval of his own deeply divided Radicat 
Socialist Party, among whom are such 
antagonists as Pierre Mendés-France and 
such influential though relatively un- 
known anti-Europeans as diminutive 
Newspaper Owner Jean Baylet, whose 
Dépéche du Midi circulates its narrow 
message throughout France’s poorer 
South. Radicals questioned Bourgés sharp- 
ly about his plans, finally voted 44 to 10 
that he take his first step. Muttered a 
Radical Deputy: “That doesn’t mean we've 
approved him yet as Premier.” 

The next move came from the Social- 
ists. The hundred Socialist Deputies had 
taken a pledge: they would serve only 
under a Socialist Premier. Last week, 
in a complete about-face, they said they 
would take part in a government formed 
by Radical Socialist Bourgés-Maunoury. 
The surprise decision gave Bourgés a 
better-than-even chance of forming a 
government. 

Strong Man. Bourgés- Maunoury is the 
son of a distinguished Norman family 
and a graduate of the famed Ecole Poly- 








technique. He served France well during 
World War IT, first as an artillery officer, 
then as a resistance fighter parachuted 
into France from Britain, During the in- 
vasion of Normandy he was dropped be- 
hind the German lines to organize sabo- 
tage, was severely wounded. ended the 
war with the rank of colonel and a chest- 
ful of medals. including the Compagnon 
de la Libération (held by only 600 living 
Frenchmen). A Deputy since 1946, he has 
served in a dozen Cabinets. holding such 
portfolios as Finance. Interior and De- 
fense. A strong pro-European who quit 
the Mendés-France Cabinet in igs54 after 
the defeat of EDC, he has been fighting 
Mendés-France ever since within the Rad- 
ical Socialist Party. The chief architect of 
Suez intervention, he is 1co% behind the 
muscular Algerian policy. 

The test for Bourgés-Maunoury was his 
ability to form a Cabinet. Almost imme- 
diately he ran into trouble with the Cath- 
olic M.R.P., which declared it would not 
participate in his government but might 
be persuaded if the Foreign Ministry were 
given either to Pflimlin or that old Quai 
d'Orsay veteran and Catholic, Robert 
Schuman. If he made it, Bourgés would 
be the youngest Premier of France in the 
2oth century. 


The Specialist 

“That woman,” said fastidious Dr. Yves 
Evenou of his unlovely mistress Simone 
Deschamps one day last week, “‘horrifies 
me.” The doctor’s horror was easy enough 
for the police to understand, for Simone 
had just plunged a knife into the breast 
of his wife Marie-Claire, and Marie was 
dead. This was the truth but not, it 
turned out. the whole truth. 

Dr. Evenou lived in a fashionable house 
in suburban Choisy-le-Roi (of which he 
was once the mayor) and was regarded 
as a fine obstetrician. But most of his 
patients in Choisy thought it wiser not 
to call him to their sickbeds after night- 
fall: he often showed more than a pro- 
fessional interest in women. His third 
marriage in 1946 to gentle, adoring Marie- 
Claire Milhavet seemed an answer to all 
his problems. Marie-Claire was not only 
pretty and well-to-do but astonishingly 
broadminded. Eleven years after their 
marriage, Dr, Evenou was happily estab- 
lished at the head of a three-story house- 
hold whose floors, reading from top to 
bottom, were occupied by 1) his mother, 
2) his wife and daughter Francoise, and 
3) his mistress Simone. 

A Helping Hand. Simone, a stocky 
dressmaker in her late ‘40s, was as ugly 
as Marie-Claire was pretty, but she was 
an obliging sort who was always glad to 
pitch in and stitch up a dress for Fran- 
coise, to cook a meal, or to give old 
mother Evenou a hand with the household 
chores. Besides. as the doctor himself told 
a friend, “she may not be beautiful. but 
she knows how to love.” For some months 
things went along swimmingly. Then, as 
a man with too much often will, Dr. 
Evenou grew bored. “My first two wives 
left me of their own accord.” he burst 
out petulantly to Simone one day over a 
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glass of port, “but this one sticks like 
mustard plaster.” 

After a day or two, the subject came 
up again. “I feel,” said Dr. Evenou, “that 
I should kill her, or maybe that you 
should do it for me.” By the following 
day, after six more glasses of port, the 
doctor's mind was made up. “We must 
kill her,” he said. Without a word, Si- 
mone Deschamps rose from her chair, 
went to the local hardware store and 
bought a Boy Scout knife. 

“Everything's All Right." That eve- 
ning—as the doctor and his mistress 
later told the story—Marie-Claire Evenou 
complained of a toothache, and her hus- 
band affectionately suggested a sleeping 
pill to ease the pain. As soon as she was 
asleep, Dr. Evenou rang the phone in 
Simone’s apartment twice. A moment 
later, his mistress stood beside him in her 
stocking feet. Dr. Evenou uncovered his 
wife's breast. “Strike here!” he said. Si- 
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mone struck, and Marie-Claire woke in a 
shock. “Simone,” she cried. “No. No.” 
Dr. Evenou held her close in his arms. 
“There, there,’ he whispered tenderly, 
“Everything's all right."’ Marie-Claire re- 
laxed. As the doctor stood aside, Simone 
struck once again. The lovers kissed. Then 
Simone went to the bathroom to wash her 
hands. And Yves Evenou went to the po- 
lice station to tell them that his wife had 
been murdered. “Simone did it,” he said. 
This seemed for the first time to disillu- 
sion Simone. “I have lost everything,” she 
cried. ‘““My lover no longer loves me.” 

As Simone and the doctor languished 
in separate jails, old Madame Evenou 
mooned sadly over the fate of her lost 
daughter-in-law. “I tried,” she said re- 
gretfully, “I tried to teach her to make 
appetizing little dishes—that’s what at- 
taches one to a man. But she just didn’t 
care about cooking.” 


WEST GERMANY 


Command Decision 

In full field kit and mottled grey-green 
camouflage battle dress, 28 men of 
West Germany’s 19th Airborne Battalion 
marched through heavy spring rains one 
morning last week to the bank of the de- 
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ceptively calm Iller River, just outside 
the Swabian city of Kempten. Command- 
ing the platoon was a tough but well-liked 
Stabsoberjager (staff sergeant) named 
Peter Julitz, 24. At the river’s edge Platoon 
Leader Julitz made a quick decision: 
“We're going to ford the river,” he told 
his men. “In battle, the bridge might be 
out, and we'd have to be able to do it.” 

Julitz, a good swimmer, led the way. He 
had not been present four months earlier 
when a battalion order was issued for- 
bidding training troops to ford the Iller, 
and no one present thought to inform him 
of it. At midstream Julitz went under; 
only his helmet was visible. Within seconds 
the Iller’s treacherous currents had caught 
the rest of the platoon. 

Death. Sergeant Julitz and three others 
managed to make it to the opposite shore. 
But 19 more were carried, struggling and 
gasping in their heavy combat gear, down- 
stream towards the Iller Bridge. Four were 
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rescued. Fifteen went to their deaths. It 
was the first major training accident in 
the history of West Germany’s nascent 
(96,000-strong) Bundeswehr. 

Defense Minister Franz Josef Strauss, 
who was on his way to his own wedding at 
nearby Rott-am-Inn when he heard the 
news on the car radio, rushed to the scene, 
suspended the battalion and company 
commanders from duty, appointed a spe- 
cial commission to investigate the case. 
Then he went on to his wedding (but 
canceled the parade scheduled in his hon- 
or). Chancellor Adenauer expressed his 
condolences to the dead soldiers’ families, 
and the Bavarian state assembly convened 
a special session to express its regrets. 

Explanations. At Kempten, Platoon 
Leader Julitz’ immediate superior, who had 
watched the troops enter the river, ex- 
plained why he had not countermanded 
Julitz’ order: “He had the same rank as 
I, and I didn’t want to contradict him. 
My fears were for the possible damage to 
uniforms and boots. I didn’t think for a 
moment that the life and health of the 
soldiers was endangered.” 

Watching the hue and cry that swept 
over West Germany after the incident, the 
Parisian newspaper Le Monde gloomily 
saw the accident as new proof of the 








power of command over Germans: “Com- 
mand is still the absolute master. Once 
this command led to crime, today to sui- 
cide. It is strange to see how a people 
can rely so blindly on those who give it 
orders. Poor Germans!” 

Le Monde might be carrying its con- 
clusions a little too far, but Defense Min- 
ister Strauss, unhappily ordering all Ger- 
man army flags at half mast on his wed- 
ding day, issued an order of the day to his 
new army: “The tragic deaths show the 
great responsibility of all superiors in the 
Bundeswehr and the need to carry out 
service with clear orders and interdictions.” 


JAPAN 
Man to Watch 


Smilingly acknowledging the banzais of 
his welcomers, Japan’s Prime Minister 
Nobusuke Kishi returned to Tokyo last 
week from a six-nation tour of Southeast 
Asia. Then he went off to the pines and 
waterfalls of a mountain resort to prepare 
himself for a more crucial assignment, his 
state visit to the U.S. next week. 

Kishi is a Japanese leader of whom the 
U.S. is going to be hearing a lot. A 
staunch conservative, he is the first post- 
war Japanese Premier whose political rec- 
ord (which includes a three-year stretch 
in Tokyo’s Sugamo Prison as a war crimi- 
nal) does not permit his opponents to 
accuse him of being a puppet of the U.S. 

In the four months since he assumed the 
premiership, Kishi has refused to be scared 
by left-wing Japanese political attacks 
against U.S. bases in Okinawa, but at the 
same time has made it clear that he thinks 
the U.S. should relinquish some of its con- 
trol over Okinawa’s civil administration. 
He has stoutly opposed both the U.S. and 
Russian refusal to halt H-bomb tests, but 
he has gone publicly and vigorously on 
record in favor of a common front against 
both Russian and Chinese Communism. 

Kishi’s tour of Southeast Asia was de- 
signed as a prelude to his U.S. visit: 
he wanted to claim to speak for Asian 
opinion. In New Delhi Kishi outlined to 
Jawaharlal Nehru his own plan for a 
U.S.-financed billion-dollar Asian develop- 
ment program, listened in mild surprise 
when Nehru labeled the idea “American 
aid in disguise.” In Rangoon Kishi im- 
pressed his Burmese hosts with Japan's 
desire to supply technical know-how to 
other Asian nations. Somewhere along the 
way he came down with a case of dys- 
entery. (It may be pure coincidence, but 
the head of the presidential household in 
Burma was sacked after Kishi was served 
a fish course that had been too long out 
of the water.) 

In the Nationalist Chinese capital of 
Taipei on Formosa, Kishi was met by a 
crowd of more than 600, whisked off from 
the airport in a 15-car motorcade to the 
official guest house, which housed the Japa- 
nese Governors-General in Japan’s prewar 
days as ruler of Formosa. Kishi presented 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek with two 
embroidered silk comforter covers (a 
standard Japanese wedding gift), received 
in turn from the Gimo two grass bed mats 
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and a decorative ship model fashioned 
from pale pink seashells. The old enemies 
got along quite well. 

In Formosa Kishi called British uni- 
lateral abandonment of the Communist 
China trade differential (Tre, June 10) 
“regrettable.” But in Washington he is 
expected to make a strong presentation of 
Japan's case for similarly increased trade 
with Red China. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Mountain Sitdown 

Ever since Boer President “Oom Paul” 
Kruger first set them up on the slopes of 
the Wolkberg in 1883, the Mamatola 
tribesmen of the northeastern Transvaal 
have cultivated their sunny and wind- 
swept land in peace and contentment. 
Last week a convoy of 23 trucks dis- 
patched by South Africa’s Native Affairs 
Minister Hendrik Verwoerd rumbled up 
the mountain to carry the 1,200-odd Ma- 
matola off to a new home, Metz, in a dank 
and inhospitable valley 30 miles to the 
east. The stated reason: the Mamatola’s 
outmoded farming methods were ruining 
the land. 

Even in racist South Africa, a whole 
tribe cannot be uprooted without due 
process of law. Faced with such tedious 
proceedings, Minister Verwoerd let it be 
known that the 410 families of the tribe 
were themselves quite ready and willing to 
go. But when Verwoerd’s trucks arrived 
last week, the Mamatola refused to budge. 
Standing barefoot in a faded green sweat- 
er among his councilors, the aging chief of 
the tribe gazed about him helplessly. “The 
government tells me I must move,” he 
said, “but my people want to stay on in 
their mountain home. Let them take away 
our plows and our stock, if that is the 
trouble, but leave us here even if we must 
starve to death.” “They can throw me in 
jail if they like,” said his young assistant 
chieftain, “but I won't go to Met 

By midday almost the entire Mamatola 
tribe were squatting stubbornly on their 
hillside, refusing to climb aboard the gov- 
ernment trucks; Verwoerd’s officials stood 
helplessly by wondering what to do next. 
At one point, the bemused old tribal 
chieftain reached out his hand to accept 
the $75 offered him as compensation for 
his land, but a crowd of Mamatola women 
screamed “Coward!” at him. The chief 
returned the money and sat down moodily 
on a kitchen chair on the mountainside. 
When at last the sun dipped down behind 
the mountains, there was nothing the gov- 
ernment men could do but climb back into 
their empty trucks and head for home. 

Next day, with a lawyer on hand to ad- 
vise them, the Mamatola elders held a 
brief council meeting and told the govern- 
ment men firmly: “We won't go.” But 
their victory, if such it was, was certain to 
be short-lived. “The transfer of the tribe 
to Metz,” said an official announcement 
from the government at Pretoria that 
night, “has been abandoned for the time 
being, but we are determined to move the 
Mamatola out in the shortest possible 
time.” 
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LAOS 
The Umbrella Man 


In the languid, landlocked little Indo- 
Chinese kingdom of Laos, a man’s rank is 
told by the color of his umbrella. Old 
King Sisavang Vong, who reigns in the 
royal capital of Luang Prabang, rates a 
white umbrella. Lesser noble fry rate um- 
brellas of varying hues and sizes. Viceroys, 
for instance, are entitled to yellow. 

When the Japanese set up the independ- 
ent kingdom of Laos on the eve of their 
departure in 1945, an autocratic and petu- 
lant prince named Phetsarath decided he 
was tired of his viceregal yellow umbrella, 
deposed his uncle King Sisavang Vong, 
and named himself head of a short-lived 








Laotian republic. For a brief time nobody 
had any umbrellas. 

The Half Brothers. But when the 
French returned for their short and un- 
happy postwar role, they chased Prince 
Phetsarath into luxurious exile in Bang- 
kok, restored King Sisavang Vong to the 
throne, complete with white umbrella. An- 
other nephew, Prince Souvanna Phouma, 
later took over as Premier, has since been 
doing his best to set up a stable, non- 
Communist government. His task has 
been difficult, first because everything is 
difficult in Laos, second because the coun- 
try’s Communist-led Pathet Lao forces 
(which occupy two northeastern prov- 
inces) are bossed by his own half brother 
Prince Souphanouvong. 

Two months ago, to the cheers of his 
National Assembly, Premier Souvanna 
Phouma broke off two years of fruitless 
negotiations with his half brother. But 
last week Souphanouvong was back in the 
administrative capital of Vientiane. With 


him he brought elder (68) half brother 
Pheisarath, back from twelve years in 
exile. 

The old man made obeisance to his 


uncle (the King he once deposed), in re- 
turn got back all his decorations and his 
yellow umbrella. Phetsarath was delighted 
to be home. smiled and nodded regally 
when his sarong-clad countrymen offered 
him hibiscus blossoms and accorded him 
the full-length, prostrate kowtow he had 
been accustomed to Teceive before. 

But the old prince was miffed at certain 
smart-alecky, democratic customs now 
prevalent in Vientiane (including the 
fact that the kowtow is going out of 
fashion) and was also upset, he said, to 
see that his brothers, Souvanna Phouma 
and Souphanouvong, were not settling 
their difficulties. 

Ganging Up. Phetsarath journeyed 
north to the Red-held provinces of Sam- 
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PHETSARATH, SOUPHANOUVONG (MUSTACHE) & SOUVANNA PHOUMA BEFORE PRIEST 


After a rain of hibiscus, a full-length kowtow. 


neua and Phongsaly, came back tut- 
tutting that he simply did not believe that 
the Communists were Communists. With 
the rest of the family thus ganged up 
against him, Premier Souvanna Phouma 
resigned as Premier, and got set to take a 
trip to Paris. The King and the elders 
of his Royal Council, alarmed at Phet- 
sarath’s obviously strong ties with Sou- 
phanouvong’s Communists, began won- 
dering whether it had been wise to give 
Phetsarath back his yellow umbrella after 
all, appointed a new Premier to keep the 
Communists (and Prince Phetsarath) un- 
der control. 

All this seemed to suit Phetsarath just 
fine. He announced he would now tour 
the southern provinces, picking up more 
hibiscus blossoms and kowtows. Wily old 
Phetsarath, who is possibly the best big- 
game hunter in Southeast Asia, would be 
delighted to let confusion reign indefi- 
nitely in both Luang Prabang and Vien- 
tiane. If things get too badly snarled 
up, he might be willing to take over the 
premiership himself. And after that, who 
knows? He might even bag his uncle's 
white umbrella. 
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CUBA 
Ready for War 


Burdened by as much of their shabby 
belongings as they could carry, some 2,000 
peasants of Cuba's rebel-held Sierra Maes- 
tra region plodded down mountain tracks 
last week toward lowland towns in the 
eastern province of Oriente. Evacuated by 
army order, they left behind the mak- 
ings of a jungle guerrilla war-to-the-finish 
between troops of President Fulgencio 
Batista and rebels led by Fidel Castro. 

As the anti-rebel drive began, Batista 
made his determination plain. He sent his 
PT boats, subchasers and gunboats to 
blockade the coastline south and west of 
the mountains. He airlifted more than 
250 army reinforcements from Havana to 
Oriente. His Air Force B-26s skimmed the 
mountain treetops, looking for signs of 
rebel movements. He bitterly denounced 
“predatory oppositionists” and “criminal 
elements, including Communist collabora- 
tors,’ who “seek through terrorism and 
disorder to damage their nation’s economy 
as well as its prestige to satisfy their own 
personal anti-patriotic ambitions.” He re- 
jected any thought of a truce. 

Moving Target. But wiping out Castro 
& Co. called for more than angry words. 
The government troops, trained on flat, 
open land, had to fight in mountainous 
terrain in which the rebels were thor- 
oughly at home. Batista’s forces had orders 
to shoot at anything that moved—but in 
the tangled, rain-soaked forests of the 
Sierra Maestra it was hard to see any- 
thing move. In the 54 months following 
Castro’s Mexico-based invasion, his rebels 
learned how to fire from cover and silently 
slip away to fire again. Castro kept on the 
move constantly, toughening his men by 


day-long forced marches and showing them 
every strategic rock. gully and tall tree. 
He won the good will of mountain peas- 
ants by spending hours in conversation 
with them, paying them in cold Cuban 
cash for food and help. He kept discipline 
taut, collected recruits a few at a time. By 
the time last week’s campaign began, he 
had close to 400 seasoned men, most of 
them equipped with modern weapons. And 
though evacuated peasants jammed hos- 
pitals and army barracks in towns sur- 
rounding the mountains, upwards of 30,- 
ooo were left behind to continue supplying 
Castro with home-grown 
freshly butchered meat. 

The High Road. Despite an army an- 
nouncement that it planned to mop up 
Castro’s revolt within a week, Batist: 
troops moved with a caution bordering on 
ineffectiveness. Army troops patrolled the 
main roads leading into the mountains, but 
footpaths remained open. Castro’s couriers 
walked in and out of Santiago de Cuba, 
capital of Oriente, without interference. 

Beyond the mountains, Castro’s sabo- 
tage campaign damaged stored sugar, a 
railway warehouse, a railroad line. Bombs 
exploded nightly in Havana. The center 
of civil resistance was Santiago, where 
Castro has become a romantic hero. There, 
26 women were arrested for marching 
through the streets with a Cuban flag and 
posters protesting the “killing of our chil- 
dren,” and ordering Batista’s police chief 
to “get out.” 

In his heavily guarded palace in Havana, 
Batista looked tired but confident. Still 
backed by the army, he could count on a 
good sugar crop to keep the island's econ- 
omy on an even keel. But as long as Castro 
remained free to fight and sabotage, Batis- 
ta’s regime would obviously be in danger. 
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BOLIVIA 
Stable—So Far 


At the six-month mark on a soul-trying 
stabilization program, Bolivia took a look 
around last week to see if the stern anti- 
inflation measure was actually working. 
By most of the signs, it was. But with 
rumblings from labor on the rise, the 
question now is how much longer the na- 
tion would keep taking the medicine. 

Plentiful Food. Long queues, once the 
most characteristic street scene in La Paz, 
have disappeared. Instead of lining up for 
supplies of subsidized food and then rush- 
ing to sell them on the black market for 
a tenfold profit, Bolivians shop from 
plentiful stocks. The free price of bread 
and meat is about one-third the old black 
rate. Farm production will be up 59% 
by the end of the year, The boliviano 
has come down from its crazy peak 
of 13,000 to the dollar, and has been 
averaging 7,700. 

This was gratifying news for President 
Hernan Siles Zuazo, who has backed the 
program with everything from a hunger 
strike to threats to resign, and for George 
Jackson Eder, an old Latin America hand 
who left International Telephone & Tele- 
graph Corp. to supervise Bolivia’s Na- 
tional Monetary Stabilization Council. But 
Juan Lechin, executive secretary of the 
powerful workers’ confederation, was look- 
ing out for labor and labor alone. At the 
confederation’s second congress last week, 
he burst into an impassioned defense of 
the featherbedding privileges that the 
workers took for their own after bringing 
the Nationalist Revolutionary Movement 
(M.N.R.) to power in 1952. He demanded 
death for the Eder program (“He speaks 
the language of the English viceroy in 
India”), and an end to wage ceilings. In 
the wake of the speech the boliviano took 
its first serious flutter in recent months, 
up to 8,100. 

General Strike? Grim warnings against 
Lechin’s course were sprinkled all through 
a detailed report released by Stabilizer 
Eder last fortnight. He cautioned that 
the “miracles” of stabilization could be 
wiped out by a round of raises now. He 
caustically criticized the law that bars 
firing of surplus employees. In the last 
five years, said Eder, the number of work- 
ers in the government-run mines increased 
20% while production dropped 50%. The 
report’s blunt summary said that if Bolivi- 
ans expect U.S. aid to continue at its 
present level (about one-third the govern- 
ment budget), so must stabilization. 

In a speech at the labor confederation, 
President Siles Zuazo pleaded, warned and 
quoted statistics to prove that austerity 
must stay. But as the workers’ congress 
went on, labor sentiment still favored a 
general wage hike, with a general strike 
the alternative. 
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For the fun of it... 


STEP OUT IN AN OLDS! 


You're certain to be the center of attraction... when you step out in an Olds. 
For owning an Olds sets you apart as someone special. And naturally so. 


Oldsmobile’s clean, low-level styling, with classic sculptured rear fenders and 
lighthearted Accent Stripe—all put the accent on you! 


And Olds has a powerful new engine story for you—called the J-2 Rocket*. 
If you haven't already tried J-2, you'll want to soon—it’s an unusual 
combination of economy when you want it... power when you need it. 


Remember, your Authorized Oldsmobile Quality Dealer extends a standing 
invitation for you to step out in an Olds, any time. Come on along... . for the 
fun of it! OLDSMOBILE DIVISION, GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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TWA, pioneer in aircraft development, now proudly announces the largest and most 
luxurious airliner ever built—the JerstrEAM! This great Lockheed Starliner flies at 
higher altitudes, over weather, and can even take advantage of the jet stream—the 


smooth winds of the upper air. Its giant wingspread (half the length of a football field) 


makes the yeTsTREAM capable of flying from Los Angeles to Paris non-stop with fuel 


to spare. We invite you to experience the pleasure of a jerstREAM flight . . . soon! 


TRUE LUXURY. Jetstream interiors are cheerful in color, roomy, taste- 
fully appointed. Each plane features an original mural by famed artist 
Maric Zamparelli. And above all, with engines placed farther out on the 
© Trans World Airlines, nc. long, jet-type wing, your trip will be much quieter, decidedly more restful. 





finest in the skies/ 


RESERVE NOW FOR FIRST FLIGHTS! Daily non-stop 
service available now between New York—Los Angeles 
..- daily non-stop from New York to Paris and on to 
Rome . . . daily non-stop New York to London and on to 
Frankfurt. Service soon to San Francisco, Chicago and 
other U. S. cities... and to other world capitals abroad, 


For information or reservations, see your local Travel 
Agent, the nearest TWA ticket office or write TWA at 
880 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


FLY THE FINEST 


ny TWA 


*¥ Jetstream is a service mark owned exc lusively by TWA 
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Captain Kid and his hearty crew... scourge.of borédom, fearsome defenders of ~ 
the ancient dictum, “fun is right’’! And their secret weapon? A dependable-outbeard-motor ‘to 
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friendly times are waiting for you and your whole family when You own an outboard*mot#r 
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Mighty proud of Barbara Ellice Rich- 


ardson, his brand-new. baby-doll bride. 
“a pretty girl with peculiar eyes, one 
brown and the other blue,” the Rev. 


Alvin Horn, Grand Dragon of the Ala- 
bama Ku Klux Klan, trotted her down to 
Tuscaloosa to show off at a race-baiting 
get-together the boys had planned. But 
back in Talladega, Barbara Ellice’s daddy 
sicked the sheriff on the honeymooners 
and Barbara Ellice got clamped into cus- 
tody. The reason: bouncing (5 ft. 8 in. 
145 lb.) Baby Doll is only 15. It was all 
news to the Reverend, a 45-year-old wid- 
ower with six children, aged 12 to 21. She 
said she was 20 when they signed the 
license, he allowed, and “she has always 
been ahead of her age, according to size.” 
At week's end the couple was reunited; 
Barbara Ellice had announced that she 
was pregnant, and her daddy had dropped 





annulment proceedings. 

Wan and tight-lipped, Cinemactress 
Lauren Bacall told newsmen that she 
planned to sell the 14-room Hollywood 
mansion where she and her husband, Cine- 
ma Hard Guy Humphrey Bogart, lived 
until he died of cancer in January. “I 
don’t feel sorry for myself,’ she said 
“but there are too many associations. I 
can’t live here any more.” Also soon to 
be up for sale: Bogie’s 55-ft. yawl, the 
Santana. 

Tastefully toppered for the Epsom 
Derby, Britain’s Prime Minister Harold 
Macmillan ignored with statesmanlike 
restraint an infield dotted with an “Amer- 
ican” Striptease tent. a rock-'n’-roll 
band and a “Beautiful Slave Girl in the 
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SPORTSMAN MACMILLAN 
A race is a race. 
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Grip of a Fifteen-Foot Deadly Reptile.” 
watched with reserve as Crepello, the 
favorite, galloped home free (see Sport). 


Actress Tallulah Bankhead switched to 
philosophy, found it so smooth that she 
fashioned a 120 proof pousse-café for 
readers of Esquire: On Elvis: “I hear 
that he’s good to his mother and father, 
and I don’t think for one moment that 
he’s conscious of what he’s doing.” On sex: 
“We have it on the brain too much. That’s 
no place for it.” On the deity: “My own 
belief is actually very simple. I believe 
that if there isn't but one God, there 
ain't no God.” On love: “Whether you're 
a schoolteacher, advertising man or mis- 
sionary, a great part of love basically 
will still be sex. Naturally, when I say 
love I'm not talking about those sud- 


& GRANDMA TRUMAN 
A baby is a baby. 


GRANDPA 


den urges or something that men are 
subject to.”” On drinking: “We must not 
spit on alcoholism.” 

Brand-new grandparents Harry and 
Bess Truman journeyed from Independ- 
ence, Mo. to Manhattan’s Doctors Hos- 
pital, on the way acquired a baseball and 
glove for their just-arrived grandson, Clif- 
ton Truman Daniel, first child of their 
daughter Margaret and New York Times- 
man son-in-law Clifton Daniel. Asked if 
he hoped the baby would grow up to be 
President, the ex-Chief Executive said he 
wouldn't wish that on anybody, later gave 
a no-nonsense description of the young 
Democrat It looks like all babies two 
days old.” 

Lured onto a speakers’ platform in 
Asheville, N.C. by the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, frosty-haired old 
(79) Poet Carl Sandburg sat bemusedly 








Associated Press 
Critic SANDBURG 
A spade is a spade. 


while a TV show was praised. Then he 
took aim at the 21-in.-screen hog caller 
for the world (“When we reach the stage 
where all of the people are entertained 
all of the time, we will be very close to 
having the opiate of the people”), let fy 
at the plug that comes on little blat feet: 
“More than half the commercials are 
filled with inanity, asininity, silliness and 
cheap trickery.” TV's Arlene Francis 
burbled a defense (“We're only babies. 
We have to grow”) after the ancient 
mellowed slightly and allowed that tele- 
vision is a “young medium, and we will 
pray for it.” 

Socked for a noonday sum ($70,000) 
by British income-tax revenooers when 
he got homesick and visited England two 
years ago, Playwright Noel Coward scut- 
tled back to the West Indies. Last week, 
his status as a loyal but nonresident Brit- 
ish subject established by a two-year 
exile, Man-Without-a-Problem Coward 
(he will not have to pay the Inland 
Revenue taxes on income earned outside 
England if he stays away at least six 
months a year) blithely spirited himself 
back home, disdained to talk of 
cash: “I really do get rather bored. I find 
the talk about money rather vulgar. I 
am an artist.” 


crass 


Perhaps recalling the plentiful publicity 
that accrued years ago when Oklahoma’s 
stogie-chomping Governor Alfalfa Bill 
Murray planted chickpeas on the lawn of 
the gubernatorial mansion, Michigan's 
boyish Governor G. Mennen (“Soapy”) 
Williams staged a cow-milking contest on 
the front lawn of the statehouse (for 
Lansing’s June Dairy Month). Snuggling 
up to a Guernsey, Princeton-educated 
Soapy seized the controls confidently, but 
could not shift out of neutral, squeezed 
out fourth in a field of four. Winner: 
Lansing’s Mayor Ralph Crego. 
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MEDICINE 





The Doctors Meet 


One out of every ten practicing U.S. 
physicians laid aside his stethoscope last 
week, headed for Manhattan and the an- 
nual meeting of the A.M.A. There, 19,469 
strong, reinforced by 36,378 medical stu- 
dents, nurses, technicians and other medi- 
cal-minded kibitzers, they packed meet- 
ings at which 4oo scientific papers were 
presented, window-shopped through 700 
scientific and commercial exhibits. And a 
group of 196 doctors, members of the 
house of delegates, decided what face the 
A.M.A. should show the public, and what 
stand it should take on social and po- 
litical issues. 

Without visibly mounting blood pres- 
sure, the group adopted a new and greatly 
simplified code of ethics for doctors. Main 
departure from the old code was in brev- 
ity: instead of some 5,000 words, the new 
code sums up dos and don'ts in a mere 
soo. Dropped completely are former sec- 
tions advising doctors on information for 
the public, patents and copyrights—and 
punctuality. Main emphasis, unchanged, 
is on service and integrity: “The prin- 
cipal objective of the medical profession 
is to render service to humanity with 
full respect for the dignity of man... 
The medical profession should safeguard 
the public and itself against physicians 
deficient in moral character or profession- 
al competence.” 

On a bread-and-butter issue with ideo- 
logical overtones, the house of delegates 
stood pat. Colorado physicians had asked 
the house to take a strong stand against 
physicians’ working for salaries (paid by 
hospitals or group-care plans, including 
some sponsored by labor unions), and 
letting an administrator fix the patients’ 
fees. With a growing number of doctors 
(40%, according to some estimates) now 
on full- or part-time salary, and with the 
mushrooming of medical-care plans that 
introduce a “third party” between the in- 
sured and his doctor, the irritation in 
many medical circles has become acute. 
Proponents of the Colorado plan declared 
that the corporate practice of medicine 
was a step toward socialization of medi- 
cine. But the house of delegates, confident 
that its disapproval of corporate practice 
is already a matter of record, refused to 
ban it specifically. Principal (though un- 
stated) reason: such a ban would be 
unenforceable. 


Smoking & Health 


After a massive study of 188,000 Amer- 
ican men observed for almost four years, 
two American Cancer Society researchers 
last week reported their final figures on 
the connection between smoking habits 
and premature death—especially from 
cancer and heart disease. With a total of 
11,870 deaths among the men (ages 50 to 
70 when the study began in 1952), Drs. 
E. Cuyler Hammond and Daniel Horn 
were able to go far beyond the findings 
they had earlier reported (Tue, July 5, 
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1954 et seg.). From a mountain of cross- 
checked statistics submitted to the A.M.A. 
last week, they concluded: 1) all smoking 
shottens life; 2) cigarette smoking is by 
far the worst offender, and the risk goes 
up with the amount smoked. 

Especially startling was the finding that, 
although the increased death rate from 
lung cancer was the most dramatic (Time, 
March 7, 1949 et seg.), smoking may 


cause a far greater loss of life by speeding 


SMOKERS’ 
DEATH RATE 


(Cigarette Smokers) 
from Hammond é Horn 





Time Chart by J. Donovan 
up the process of heart disease—where a 
relatively modest increase in the mortality 
rate means many more deaths because the 
disease is so much commoner. 

Death rates from all causes combined 
are 68% higher for cigarette smokers than 
for nonsmokers. The rates rise with the 
number of cigarettes smoked daily, the 
A.C.S. statisticians reported. As compared 
with the rates for those who have never 
smoked, they are: 

@ Up 34% for those smoking less than 
half a pack a day. 

@ Up 70% on half a pack to a pack a day. 
@ Up 96% on one to two packs. 

@ Up 123% on two packs or more. 

For those who smoke only cigars the 
rate goes up 22%, and for pipe smokers 
only 12%. Mixed smokers, e.g., pipe and 
cigarettes, have intermediate rates. 

The researchers’ findings on the associa- 


tion between cigarette smoking and vari- 
ous causes of death: 

Lung Cancer. “A spectacular relation- 
ship.” Among 32,392 men who had never 
smoked, only four died of microscopically 
proved cancer originating in the lung, but 
among 108,000 cigarette smokers there 
were 265 similarly proved cases (of 397 
reported). Even men who smoked less 
than half a pack a day ran a risk of lung 
cancer 15 times as great as that of non- 
smokers; between one and two packs 43 
times as great; on two packs or more 
64 times as great. 

Other Cancers. For the first time Drs. 
Hammond and Horn found a significant 
tie between cigarette smoking and cancer 
in other sites: the pancreas, where the 
death rate goes up 50%; the kidneys, up 
589%; the stomach, up 61%; the prostate, 
up 75%; the bladder, up 117%; liver and 
gall bladder, up 352%. Cancer at some 
such sites might have been caused either 
by direct action of substances in cigarette 
tar, or by spread from an undetected 
tumor in the lung. No relationship was 
found between smoking and leukemia, or 
cancer of the brain, colon or rectum. 

Other Lung Diseases. Smokers’ death 
rate was almost twice as high as that of 
nonsmokers; almost four times as high for 
deaths from pneumonia and influenza. 

Peptic Ulcers. Smokers’ death rate was 
116% higher for duodenal ulcers. When 
they got to the comparison for stomach- 
ulcer deaths, Hammond and Horn’s graph 
bar ran off the chart; there was not a 
single such death among the nonsmokers, 
but there were 46 among cigarette smok- 
ers (five among other smokers). 

Cirrhosis of the Liver. Smokers’ rate 
93% higher. 

Heart & Artery Disease. Deaths attrib- 
uted to disease of the coronary arteries 
went up step-fashion according to the 
amount smoked: less than half a pack a 
day, up 29%; half a pack to a pack, up 
89%; one to two packs, up 115%; two 
packs or more, up 141%. (Pipe smokers’ 
rates were up only 3%; cigar smokers’ 
rates up 28%.) Cigarette smokers’ death 
rate from strokes was 30% higher than 
among nonsmokers; from general arterio- 
sclerosis, 46% higher. 

Accidents & Suicide. Smokers’ death 
rate lower than nonsmokers’ by 6%— 
which, Researchers Hammond and Horn 
say, is too small to be significant. 

If cigarette smokers had died at the 
same rate as nonsmokers, the researchers 
would have expected 4,651 deaths among 
the men studied; actually, they recorded 
7,316. Of the 2,665 “excess deaths,” no 
fewer than 1,338 (529%) were attributed 
to coronary artery disease, 1,670 (64%) 
to all diseases of the heart and arteries 
combined. This compared with 360 deaths 
caused by lung cancer and 359 by all 
other cancers. 

Quit Smoking? Even after a man has 
been a heavy cigarette smoker for many 
years, he can still reduce his risk of pre- 
mature death by kicking the habit, de- 
clared Hammond and Horn. After a man 
had been off the weed for a year or more, 
his prospects improved; among men who 
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had quit light smoking (less than a pack a 
day) ten or more years previously, the 
death rate from most causes was scarcely 
greater than among lifetime nonsmokers; 
ten years after heavier smoking, it was 
50% greater—and markedly higher from 
lung cancer. 

City v. Country. Cigarette smoking 
increases with a movement from rural 
areas to bigger towns and large cities; so 
does the incidence of lung cancer. When 
Hammond and Horn adjusted their figures 
to allow for the smoking difference (50% 
of rural men smoke cigarettes, 624% of 
big-city men), they found that the lung- 
cancer death rate was still one-third high- 
er in the cities. This might be a reflection 
of better diagnosis in major medical cen- 
ters, or a result of big-city air pollution. 

Researchers Hammond and Horn are 
not physicians, but practitioners of bio- 
metrics—the study of disease by analyzing 
the medical who, what, when and how- 
many of people in health and _ illness. 
Baltimore-born Hammond, 45, has an 
Sc.D. in biology; Horn, 41, native of 
Rochester, N.Y., has a Ph.D. in psychol- 
ogy. Both were heavy cigarette smokers 


when their first findings came in four 

years ago; now they smoke pipes. 

Vitamins & the Three Ms 
When Tom Spies was a _ rawboned 


youngster in the cotton, corn and cattle 
country of northeast Texas’ Red River 
valley, there was enough food (Tom grew 
to burly quarterback build), but the aver- 
age farm diet was deadly monotonous. It 
consisted of the three Ms—meal, meat and 
molasses, the meal being corn meal and 
the meat fat back or side meat. A related 
fact—though no one at the time suspected 
the connection—was that every year the 
South had 400,000 new cases of pellagra 
(Italian for rough skin), The victims’ 
feet and hands (sometimes neck and face) 
burned with red, scaling patches; their 
tongues and mouths were so inflamed and 
sensitive that they could hardly eat; they 
became lethargic and nervous, often to 
the point where they were sent off to 
mental hospitals. 

Making the rounds with a doctor uncle, 
young Tom saw many such cases. The 
mother of one of his best friends died of 
pellagra. Tom decided to be a physician. 

Last week the A.M.A. gave its Dis- 
tinguished Service Award (gold medal plus 
citation) to Dr. Tom Douglas 
(rhymes with fees), an eccentric bachelor 
who, at 55, has no home, but lives out of 
a suitcase in a hotel wherever he happens 
to be working. About eight months of the 
year this is Birmingham; for two months 
it may be Havana or San Juan; the rest 
of the time it is Chicago, where Spies 
heads Northwestern University’s depart- 
ment of nutrition and metabolism. Since 
his school days, pellagra has been almost 
completely banished from the U.S. And, 
for this gain in health, his boyhood 
neighbors have nobody to thank more 
than Tom Spies. 

Clue from Animals. As an intern at 
Cleveland’s Lakeside Hospital in 1930, 
Spies lost his first patient—an alcoholic 


Spies 





Joe Winters 


NUTRITIONIST SPIES 
Blame the food, not the drink. 


victim of pellagra. He set about proving 
that pellagra was the result of a diet 
deficiency, showed that when victims 
failed to recover after a good diet had 
been prescribed. it was because they were 
so soremouthed that they did not eat 
their food. When he force-fed them or 
injected food elements, they got better. 
Dr. Spies proved, too, that there was no 
essential difference between the North’s 
“alcoholic pellagra” and the South’s “en- 
demic pellagra.”’ He did this first by feed- 
ing up Skid Row derelicts at the same 
time as he allowed them as much com 
liquor as they could drink; their pellagra 
cleared, showing that it had been caused 
not by alcohol but by the absence of 
essential food factors. At Birmingham’s 
big Hillman Hospital, Nutritionist Spies 
worked seemingly miraculous cures by 
diet alone. 

When other researchers showed that 
nicotinic acid or niacin (one of the B 
vitamins) was effective against an animal 
disease resembling pellagra, Dr. Spies 
seized on the clue, soon proved that sim- 
ply adding niacin to the diet would go far 
to cure many cases. (It has since been 
shown that an amino acid, tryptophane, 
found in protein foods, is also essential in 
pellagra prevention.) But Experimenter 
Spies was convinced that where there was 
one vitamin deficiency, there were likely 
to be others. He advocated supplements 
of several vitamins, was sharply criticized 
for “shotgun” treatment, has been fully 
vindicated by later findings. 

Magic Through Vitamins. Dr. Spies 
did much to prove the effectiveness of 
folic acid, another vitamin, in treating 
several forms of anemia, including early 
cases of pernicious anemia. Next, at the 
University of Havana’s Calixto Garcia 
Hospital, he gave folic acid to victims of 
tropical sprue, a wasting, debilitating de- 
ficiency disease of which anemia is one 
symptom. Again, patients got better as 
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Recipe for a community playground 





Take undesirable land. Add the community’s collection of garbage and refuse to it, 


using sanitary landfill. And you’ll soon have a beautiful, landscaped playground or park. 





To growing communities, cramped 
for elbow room, sanitary landfill offers 
an inexpensive disposal method that 
also reclaims waste areas. This method, 
now in use throughout the United 
States in communities of every size, 
completely eliminates the smoking, 


foul-smelling dump. And gone with 


GROWTH OF A NATION 
170,959, 100* 
171,071 ,000* 

over 200,000,000 


Population two weeks ago 
Population today (June 17) 
Population in 1975 





TO FILL TOMORROW'S NEEDS, 
AMERICA MUST PREPARE TODAY 


*Based on estimates of the U. S. Bureau of the Census 


this eyesore are the unhealthy condi 
tions it fostered as a breeding ground 


for flies, rats and other vermin. 


Sanitary landfill is easy and_prac- 


tical. Here's one way it works: Into 
a low area, trucks dump rubbish and 
garbage. A tractor, equipped with a 
shovel or bulldozer, spreads and com 
pacts the refuse. The machine then 
covers it with a layer of earth, so rats 
and flies can’t get at the refuse and it 
can't burn. You keep piling layers of 
garbage and dict into the low area, and 
when it is filled, seed it for use as a 
playground or park—or sell it as a 


residential or industrial site. 


Have you ever considered sanitary 
Write 


us, giving your town’s population, and 


landhll for your community? 


we'll send you information telling how 
a community like yours is benefiting 
by sanitary landfill. 
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blended whiskey at its price. 
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though by magic. The burden of Spies’s 
current work in Havana and San Juan: 
to defeat tropical sprue by prevention. 

Explaining Tom Spies’s lack of a home, 
an associate says: ‘““Tom has absolutely 
no pride of ownership. He takes the med- 
als he gets, throws them in a drawer and 
never looks at them again.” Despite his 
footloose way of life, Dr. Spies keeps a 
close watch on his patients; when he is 
away from Birmingham, he phones daily 
to check on their progress. Patients are 
devoted to him for another reason. Al- 
most alone in his profession, Dr. Spies is 
careful never to use a word of more than 
two syllables if he can help it. 


Progress Reports 

Among the progress reports heard at the 
A.M.A, convention 
@ George Washington University’s Dr. 
Benjamin Manchester has piled up evi- 
dence that anti-clotting drugs help to pro- 
long the lives of heart-attack victims by 
preventing subsequent attacks: in five 
years only 20% of patients so treated 
died, 14% of them from heart attacks, 
while in a comparison group, untreated, 
53% died and 60% had further attacks, 
Cardiologist Manchester also reported on 
a new anti-clotting drug, Sintrom. val- 
uable because it can be taken by mouth in 
small doses and works fast. 
@ A victory in the battle against grippe- 
like diseases was reported by the Walter 
Reed Army Institute of Research. New 
recruits tossed into melting-pot basic train- 
ing centers are especially subject to in- 
fections caused by adenoviruses* (one man 
in ten has to be hospitalized). A new vac- 
cine developed at Walter Reed and tested 
at Fort Leonard Wood, Mo. cut down the 
attack rate of all upper-respiratory in- 
fections by 57%, and of those specifically 
attributed to adenoviruses by 90%. 


@ Women’s emotional problems after | 


childbirth—long dignified with the name 
“postpartum psychosis”—are not peculiar 
to this period and not necessarily the 
result of childbirth, reported psychiatrists 
of the New York Hospital's Westchester 
Division: they are essentially the same 
as problems that women may have at any 
time of life. If they happen to follow 
childbirth, it is because the difficulties of 
this period serve as “the last straw”— 
but any other stressful situation might 
have the same effect. 

QA pocket-sized, 2-lb. gadget that can 








serve as a resuscitator, inhalator or anes- | 


thesia machine was described by Western 
Reserve University’s Dr. Robert A. Hing- 
son. Already used in more than 7,000 cases 
for short-term (five to 15 min.) anes- 
thesia, it delivers a nonexplosive mixture 
of cyclopropane, oxygen and helium, Pa- 
tients thus anesthetized have had fractures 
set. babies delivered by high forceps, and 
kidneys removed. Dr. Hingson has made 
it work at 12,000 ft. in the Andes, and 
medical student volunteers have used it 
as an inhalator to escape noxious gases. 





* Viruses so named because they were found in 
adenoids, They cause diseases intermediate in 
severity between the common cold and influenza 
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Chart your next flight on the only 
U.S. flag carrier serving the heart 
of the USA and South America. 


Braniff’s 16,422 scenic air miles 
offer the finest on-time travel to 
over 60 cities in the USA and Latin 
' r 
America, the product of 28 years’ fly- jordet iek Bi idea 


ing experience. BOGOTA 


ee ‘a COLOMBIA 
eet of 70 deluxe airliners and the 3 fine DC-6 flights weekly. 


friendliness of 4,612 employees are 
at your service. And only Braniff has NEW bar pg ty MIAMI 
the “El Dorado” — world’s finest air- 


liner . . . equipped with RCA radar. The ONLY through service be- 


tween Washington and Bogota! 


Call one of Braniff’s 140 offices or your travel agent. 
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General Offices: Dallas, Texas 
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ON CALHOUN KNOLL, overlooking beautiful Lake Calhoun in Minneapolis, Mr. Hanson shows Mr. Swanson the ultra-modern features 
of our new home office building, completed last year. J. E. (Jack) Hanson had served 31 years with American Hardware Mutual, as secretary, 
treasurer and executive vice president, prior to his election as president in 1956. He has been a director for 22 years. Henry Swanson, 
elected to our board in April, 1957, is president of A. Swanson’s Sons, Inc., hardware and furniture store at busy, fast-growing Red Wing, 


Minnesota. He has served in many important civic positions, including membership on the Minnesota Community Research Council. 


“It’s designed for speed,’ explains our 
president, J. E. Hanson (left) as he tours our new 
home office building with newly elected 
director Henry Swanson. Mr. Swanson, a successful 
merchant and active public citizen, knows 
that fast claim payments are supremely important . 
to most people. So he’s proud of our 
excellent facilities; prouder still of our rule that we pay 


claims within 8 hours’ after proof of loss. 
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PROTECTION WITH THE PERSONAL TOUCH... (For Business and Home): Fire. . -Theft, Burglary, Robbery... Glass Broakage ... 
Rent and Rental Value... Business Interruption . . . Liability... Workmen’s Compensation. (For Automobile): Collision .. . Liability... 
Fire and Theft... Medical Payments. HOME OFFICE: Minneapolis 1, Minn. BRANCHES: Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, Dallas, 


Duluth, Houston, Los Angeles, Newark, Philadelphia, Portland, Ore., Reno, St. Paul, San Francisco, Seattle, Spokane, Springfield, Mass. 


*Except in those states where specific waiting periods are required by law, 
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Up from the Barbershop 

Some highly successful reincarnations 
of the barbershop quartet have been pro- 
ducing a lot of lather in the pop-music 
business. Today’s male vocal groups gen- 
erally sport teen-age beanies, turtle-neck 
sweaters and cloyingly cute names: the 
Four aces, Four Freshmen, Hilltoppers 
Platters, Pied Pipers, Crew-Cuts. The 
most refreshing recruits to this fraternity 
are four sober-suited young men who call 
themselves—no less cutely—the Hi-Lo’s, 
but make a specialty of kidding the bean- 
ies off their brothers: 





We were the Four Imposters, 
Until it tore our voices to Tatters, 
We sang like the Platters. 


Last week the Hi-Lo’s brought their 
far-from-tattered voices to Manhattan for 
the first time, and proved to the jazz- 
wise Birdland audience that when they 
are not kidding, they can husk out just 
about the slickest sound in the current 
trade. ““‘We like to sing,” says Hi-Lo’s 
Leader Gene Puerling, “almost like a 
string quartet.” 

Bull's-Eye Pitch. The simile is apt. 
As ‘they launch with bull’s-eye pitch and 
sure-fire sense of attack into one of their 
jazz-flavored re-arrangements (You Took 
Advantage of Me, Stormy Weather), 
the Hi-Lo’s suggest the Budapest String 
Quartet gone mad. But this quartet is 
not tied to strings, generally achieves 
its best effects with vocal approximations 
of all kinds of instruments. Their voices 
may sound like a brass section, and often 
they have the sculptured phrasing of a 
big band. They hit the opening phrases 
of My Sugar is So Refined with the 
rubbery beat and buttery sound of a 





good sax section. Then First Tenor Clark 
Burroughs spreads his arms wide and 
throws his silver-hued voice weaving and 
wailing high over the others, eventually 
slides back down to join in a typically 
altered Hi-Lo ending: “My girl is gran- 
ulated sugar cane!” 

Throughout their act, they spoof their 
own material, run in gag numbers kid- 
ding singing commercials and California’s 
ad-mad mortuaries: “At Goldheim’s you 
can lie on your crisp, moisture-free bier 
and know that your bier is Goldheim’s, 
the dry bier.” 

A New Sound. Although they are the 
most polished neo-barbershop group go- 
ing, none of the Hi-Lo’s has had much 
professional training. Bass Puerling and 
Baritone Bob Strasen grew up together 
in Milwaukee, went to Los Angeles look- 
ing for a break in show business. There 
they teamed up with Tenors Burroughs 
and Bob Morse, who were appearing with 
a local band. They started practicing five 
hours a day, soon decided that they were 
getting good enough to sell their act. The 
group considered and rejected a dozen 
names (samples: the Brooks Brothers, 
the Lamplighters), finally hit on the 
Hi-Lo’s because their heights ranged from 
5 ft. 5 in. (Burroughs) to 6 ft. 3 in. 
(Strasen). Three years ago they opened 
at Fack’s nightclub in San Francisco, and 
from the beginning the jazz buffs recog- 
nized that here was a new sound and a 
good one, 

Currently the Hi-Lo’s are looking high 
and low for new material, are even ex- 
perimenting with arrangements of classi- 
cal music. “There is no reason,” says 
Arranger Puerling, “why four voices can’t 
do Air on the G String by Bach. It’s 
not sacrilegious.” 


THE H1-Lo’s 1n AcTION 
Like the Budapest String Quartet gone mad. 
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Central Press 
Mezzo THesom (As Dipo) & MINISTER* 
Like a thoroughbred in the stretch. 


Troy Rediscovered 


“T have been tormented by the idea of a 
vast opera of which I should write both 
words and music,” wrote Hector Berlioz 
toward the end of his embittered career. 
“IT am resisting the temptation.” Several 
years later, in 1858, he added a note to his 
memoirs: “Alas, no! I could not resist. I 
have just finished the book and music of 
Les Troyens, an opera in five acts. What is 
to become of this huge work?” 

As he might have guessed, very little 
was to become of it. The Trojans called 
for 20 principal singers, two choruses, ten 
different sets, hunters on horseback, ships 
moving out of a harbor, naiads swimming 
in “a natural basin,” a stream that be- 
comes “a’ roaring waterfall”—and, of 
course, a large wooden horse. With the 
creaky stage equipment of the 19th cen- 
tury, the giant work—rivaling Wagner’s 
marathons in size—could not be _per- 
formed in much less than seven hours. 
Berlioz himself heard it only in truncated 
form, and since his death it has never 
been given a full stage performance in a 
single evening. Last week Britain’s Covent 
Garden bravely trundled Berlioz’ huge, 
century-old Trojan horse onto the stage 
again. To everybody's pleased surprise, 
it proved to be a thoroughbred. 

Warmed-Over Virgil. Actually, The 
Trojans is really two operas in one. The 
first part tells the story of the fall of 
Troy, while the second describes the tat- 
tered survivors at Carthage and the love 
story of Dido and Aeneas. The Berlioz 
libretto is warmed-over Virgil shot 


* David Kelly in the bass role of Narbal. 
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Fertilizers ...an answer to tomorrow’s food problems 


Soil “vitamins”...and bank aid... help 
harvests keep pace with birth rate 


Eighty-five million babies expected dur- 
ing the next 18 years may create future 
farm problems. Their new mouths will 
boost our population to about 225 mil- 
lion and will give each farm worker 34 
people to feed — he feeds 21 now. To 
meet the challenge, farmers are shop- 
ping for fertilizers with the same grow- 
ing interest they showed for mechanical 
equipment a few years ago. 

Today's exciting developments in 
plant nutrients are as much an im- 
provement over the compost heap as 
the tractor was over the horse. New 
liquid fertilizers and anhydrous am- 
monia are revitalizing crop-weary soil 
and even reclaiming wasteland as till- 
able acreage. 


These test-tube miracles feed the 
earth with the nitrogen, potash, phos- 


phorus and other elements essential 
to plant growth. Other new chemicals 
not only fertilize crops, but also kill 
weeds at the same time. 

Manufacturers and distributors of 
fertilizers often call on First National 
City Bank for aid and counsel. The 
Bank helps arrange the financing of new 
plants and facilities...extends seasonal 
credit to cover purchase, shipping, and 
warehousing of raw materials . . . and 
speeds collections through its Trans- 
continental Banking Service in coopera- 
tion with correspondent bank friends 


The FIRST 


of New York 


First in World Wide Banking 


rmner Feared Oremus Inourenre Carperetion 


CARRY FIRST NATIONAL CITY TRAVELERS CHECKS... SAFE.. 


throughout the entire United States. 

Many of First National City’s 70 
Overseas Branches, Offices, and Affili- 
ates are located in areas which supply 
raw materials or are markets for fin- 
ished fertilizers. This world-wide bank- 
ing system is an invaluable source of 
information and an important reason 
why the Bank has been able to make a 
real contribution to the development of 
the fertilizer industry. 

Consult us to discover how your busi- 
ness can benefit from having a banker 
instead of just a bank account. 
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The most modern equipment available is used by Alcoa Frequent, regular service is provided by Alcoa from Adantic 
to handle everything from teacups to turbines. It helps assure and Gulf ports to Venezuela, Puerto Rico, and other areas 
/ the delivery of Caribbean shipments in good condition, — of the Caribbean. If you export, write for Alcoa’s ‘Caribbean 
} thereby keeping consignees happy. Note the up-to-date ma- Handbook.” Or, if you want to tap the rich Caribbean 
yao § PI I I 
| chines being used here on our San Juan, Puerto Rico, dock market, ask us today for our “Market Opportunities” book. 
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Here's the way Alcoa handles drums. A special As each new automobile design is released, 
| rig picks up five at a time yet each han 1 gets blueprints. These plans are studied 
without touching the o Then they’ 1 car handling equ t is re- 








deposited in the hold (or on the pier). It’s another vised accordingly ding de- 





Alcoa keeps its lc 


example of Alcoa’s diversified handling facilities vices updated . . . frequently designs its own 


Caribbean Cruises—on air-conditioned, passenger- 
cargo ships from New Orleans—on modern freighters 
j from New York, Mobile, New Orleans—on new, air- 
conditioned, 12-passenger ore ships from Mobile. See 


| Fg OE Sy your travel agent or write for cruise booklet “G’’. 


| ALCOA STEAMSHIP COMPANY, INC. + DEPT. 8, 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 4, N. Y., OR DEPT. E, ONE CANAL STREET, NEW ORLEANS 12, LA. 








Offices in: Baltimore +* Chicago + Kansas City +* Los Angeles +» Milwaukee + Mobile + Norfolk «+ St. Lovis + San Francisco 





through with a Shakespearean flavor ( Ber- 
lioz described parts of it as “stolen from 
Shakespeare and Virgilianized”). To give 
the sprawling work a proper production 
and still hold it to a manageable 44 hours 
(with only minor cuts), Covent Garden 
prepared lavish sets and drew on all its 
artistic and mechanical resources. Sir John 
Gielgud got his first crack at opera direc- 
tion. Mezzo-Soprano Blanche Thebom 
(with all six feet of her hair unwound) 
was cast in the ear-rending role of Dido, 
Queen of Carthage, and Conductor Rafael 
Kubelik presided over a 150-man orches- 
tra and an assortment of behind-the- 
scenes instrumentalists and vocalists for 
offstage choruses and flourishes. On a lofty 
bridge in the flies, 50 singers, an extra con- 
ductor, five harpists and 15 brass instru- 
mentalists waited tensely for musical cues 
relayed to them on monitor screens from a 
TV camera focused on Conductor Kube- 
lik’s baton.* On the teeming stage below 
were the principal singers plus roo in the 
chorus and ballet. plus 48 supers. “It’s all 
so huge,” said harassed Director Gielgud, 
“it’s like trooping the colors.” 

Somehow, out of all this vast confusion 
(amplified by the presence of five pony- 
sized Irish wolfhounds, cast as hunting 
dogs) emerged as powerful and moving a 
performance as British operagoers have 
seen in many years. Berlioz was anxious in 
The Trojans to restore pure song to first 
place in opera, and he succeeded magnifi- 
cently. The work is studded with lovely 
arias bathed in richly hued orchestration. 
The musical theme that runs through the 
opera is the broad pomp-and-circumstan- 
tial Trojan March, first heard with ironic 
overtones as the Trojans, tired of Cassan- 
dra’s doom-singing, drag the horse into the 
city; then brassily as they arrive at Car- 
thage; and again with a touch of moody 
irony as they board the ships for “Roma, 
Roma, city eternal.” 

Work of Genius. In last week's per- 
formance Mezzo-Soprano Thebom’s vi- 
brant, dark-tinted voice was in fine form. 
Canadian Tenor Jon Vickers as Aeneas 
was the hit of the evening ‘with a voice 
that amply filled the house and an acting 
style that had critics groping for compari- 
sons with famed heroic tenors. And the 
chorus sang with striking clarity and in- 
tensity. The major disappointments were 
a lackluster performance by Amy Shuard, 
as the tempestuous Cassandra, and the 
Royal Hunt scene, in which the dancers 
thundered about the stage like a herd of 
Cyclopes rather than naiads. 

When the curtain rang down, audience 
and critics knew that they had seen a 
first-rate performance of a major opera. 
“Its length is nothing to Wagnerians,” 
said the Times. “It is not only full of 
incidental beauties—as amateur perform- 
ances have already told us—it is [also] 
an exciting and splendid work of genius 

. . Hector Berlioz thought big.” 

An innovation that might recommend itself 
to other old opera houses. At the Met, assistant 
conductors in charge of offstage choruseg often 
stand on ladders, 
take their cues from the 


peering through holes in the 
scenery to conductor 


in the pit 
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A washer,a dryer..- 





NEW dereoiny COMBO) wasiin-unete 


AMERICA’S HAPPIEST HOME LAUNDRY IDEA! 


Takes the space of one, does the 
work of two. Automatically washes 
and dries—in one continuous push- 
button operation. Nylon or denim, 
bath towels or fluffy curtains —just 
touch a button for the right wash, 
rinse, and drying temperatures. 
Flick adial for timing. Set it instantly 
for partial loads. 


All fabrics, even those you've been 
doing by hand, are washed and 





dried safely in exactly the right heat. 
They come out clean, sweet, fluffy 
—many pieces ready to wear. 


The Hotpoint “Combo” takes no 
more space than a single laundry 
appliance. You can put it in any 
convenient spot that's too small for 
two appliances. Beautiful colors too 
—five pastel tones, as well as white. 


See your Hotpoint dealer soon. 
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Prelude to Space 


No man has lived in space, and only 
one man has spent more than a moment 
on the border of space. That man is wiry, 
redheaded Air Force Captain Joe W. Kit- 
tinger, 28, whose balloon of bubble-thin 
plastic last week rose to a record-breaking 
96,000 ft. (True, June to). His flight was 
planned by Lieut. Colonel John Paul 
Stapp, head of the Air Force’s Aero Med- 
ical Laboratory, as an approach to the 
bristling problem of staying alive in space. 

Later flights will be made by scientists 
skilled in scientific observation, but for 
the experimental and risky first flight, 
Space Surgeon Stapp (Time, Sept. 12, 
1955) wanted a young man with quick, 
trained reflexes and elastic endurance to 
cope with emergencies. “I didn’t want 
much,” says Stapp. “Just the sharpest 
pilot I ever met.” Kittinger, the man 
selected, already knew his way in the air. 
He was an F-100 pilot with 3,600 jet 
hours, but Stapp had him take special 
training for ten months. He qualified as a 
balloon pilot, also got a paratrooper’s rat- 
ing by making ten parachute jumps. He 
learned to fly helicopters (often an un- 
nerving experience for an airplane pilot) 
and took ten claustrophobia tests (24 
hours each, sealed in a capsule). He 
worked with the experts of Winzen Re- 
search, Inc. of Minneapolis, makers of 
the balloon that he would fly. For several 
weeks before the flight he was in rigid 
physical training. 

High-Voiced Helium. At rr p.m., seven 
hours before the scheduled start of the 
flight, Kittinger got into his pressure suit 
(“feels like being loved by an octopus”) 
and climbed into the gondola, a closed 
cylinder 3 ft. in diameter and 7 ft. 
tall. The lid was clamped shut, and 
the air inside was replaced by a helium- 
oxygen mixture. This was to denitrogenize 
Kittinger so that a sudden drop in pres- 
sure would not give him the bends by 
releasing bubbles of nitrogen in his blood. 
From this point on, his voice sounded 
somewhat squeaky; helium raises the 
pitch of the voice by about one octave. 

Everything about the gondola had been 
carefully designed to cushion the harsh 
conditions on the edge of space. The 
upper atmosphere is bitter cold, but the 
air is so thin that it has little chilling 
effect. The controlling influence is sun- 
light, much stronger than on the surface. 
To ward it away, the gondola was in- 
sulated with four layers of honeycomb 
paper and plastic, and an air-conditioning 
system was capable of keeping the inside 
temperature down to a comfortable 55° F. 

For more than five hours Kittinger sat 
on his nylon mesh seat chatting with 
Stapp and the scientists by radio, while 
they watched the readings of instruments 
that monitored his pulse, breathing and 
heartbeat. As everything was checked and 
rechecked for the start of the flight, Kit- 
tinger kept reporting, “No sweat. No 
sweat.” Stapp says: “His heartbeats were 
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more regular than the beats of those who 
monitored them.” 

While Kittinger was being denitrogen- 
ized, the balloon was lying flat and limp 
on South St. Paul’s Fleming Field. An 
Air Force crew turned helium into it, and 
bit by bit a bubble of plastic reared up- 
ward. At last the balloon, as tall as a 
25-story building, was standing upright in 
the still early-morning air. At 6:27 a.m., 
it took off. Kittinger, his heartbeat still 
steady, radioed “Goodbye, cruel world.” 

The balloon rose almost vertically, 
swelling toward its full 2,000,000 cu. ft. 
as the pressure diminished. Kittinger kept 


< International 
Pitot Kittincer In GONDOLA 


Like being loved by an octopus. 


reading over the radio an endless succes- 
sion of instruments, stealing a glance once 
in a while through one of the six port- 
holes. The sky was turning a darker blue, 
and Minnesota below him was fading to 
a featureless grey. 

Familiar Shape. Part way up, the radio 
voice transmitter failed. Kittinger could 
hear the voices of Stapp and the scien- 
tists, but he had to send his reports in 
slow code. This took nearly all of his 
time, so he had little time left for sight- 
seeing. The sky grew very dark blue, but 
he saw no stars or planets. A great shape 
below looked vaguely familiar. Suddenly 
he realized that he was seeing the whole 
of Lake Michigan, 307 miles long. 

The balloon reached 96,000 ft. in 78 
minutes, “There I was,” cracks Pilot Kit- 
tinger, “at 96,000, stalled out but not 
dropping.” The original plan had been for 
him to make a twelve-hour flight, but an 
oxygen leak developed, and Colonel Stapp, 
who was following by helicopter, decided 
that Kittinger should start down after 24 
hours. Otto Winzen, maker of the balloon, 
relayed the decision. Kittinger replied in 
code that he would not come down. Win- 





zen pleaded. Back from 18 miles overhead 
came the coded answer: “Come and get 
me.” Stapp and Winzen were afraid that 
hypoxia (lack of oxygen) had unsettled 
their pilot, but »soon they recognized Kit- 
tinger’s normal’ style of humor. 

To start down, Kittinger released a 
calculated quantity of helium. Slowly the 
great balloon sdnk toward the earth. Kit- 
tinger could not see the surface that he 
might hit, so airplane pilots circling be- 
low him talked him down, telling him 
when to drop a dittle ballast to keep in the 
air until he had cleared all dangerous 
obstacles. At last the gondola settled into 
the shallow water of Indian Creek 80 
miles from its take-off place. Colonel 
Stapp jumped out of his helicopter and 
unlatched the gondola’s cover. Kittinger 
stepped out grinning. “Not a red hair of 
his head,” said Stapp, “had turned grey.” 


Counter Gulf Stream 


Large-scale charts show ocean currents 
circling neatly back on the surface to the 
places from which they come. Oceanogra- 
pher Henry Stommel of the Woods Hole 
Oceanographic Institution became con- 
vinced by theory that much water also 
returns along the ocean bottom. The 
north-flowing Gulf Stream, he suspected, 
should have directly under it a south- 
flowing countercurrent. Nature tells how 
a joint expedition of the Woods Hole 
Oceanographic Institution and Britain’s 
National Institute of Oceanography found 
the counter Gulf Stream exactly where 
Stommel figured it should be. 

Measuring deep ocean currents was al- 
most impossible until Britain’s Dr. John 
Crossley Swallow developed a “float” (it 
sinks). Made of strong aluminum tubing 
closed at the ends, it is carefully weighted 
so that it barely sinks in sea water. As 
the depth increases, pressure makes the 
water heavier. The aluminum tubes resist 
the pressure better than the water does, 
so eventually the float stops sinking. It 
will hang at any desired level while a 
battery-powered transmitter sends ultra- 
sonic beeps that carry for miles. 

Two research ships, Britain’s Discovery 
IT and the Atlantis from Woods Hole, 
selected stations off the South Carolina 
coast where the Gulf Stream runs rapidly 
northward. The scientists on the Atlantis 
began sampling water from the surface to 
the bottom. This gave the differences of 
temperature, salinity, oxygen content, 
etc., that theoreticians think are associat- 
ed with deep-down currents. 

Dr. Swallow released successive floats 
from the Discovery IJ. Each sank to 
a predetermined depth and sent back 
ultrasonic beeps that allowed them to be 
followed by submarine-detecting appara- 
tus. When set to sink only a few thousand 
feet, the floats drifted north with the Gulf 
Stream, but between 4,500 and 6,000 ft. 
their motion practically stopped. Deeper 
down they drifted southward, at as much 
as one-third mile per hour. With the 
counter Gulf Stream proved to be real, 
the oceanographers can apply their theo- 
ries with stepped-up confidence to other 
parts of the ocean depths. 
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Get facts down cold—with the Dictaphone Time-Master 


The dictating machine with the Dictabelt record 


PROBLEM: nobody’s memory is perfect—and neither is any- 
body’s note-taking. Especially anybody who’s busy. 

SOLUTION: a Dictaphone TIME-MASTER. With it, you simply 
talk your notes. Done! They’re recorded effortlessly, accurately, 
permanently on the famous DICTABELT record. The same goes 
for letters, memos, all your paperwork. 

And it goes so fast, too. You never waste time trying to find 
your place—all recording is risible. Interruptions can’t faze you 
either. When ready to resume work, just touch a button and 
you automatically hear the last line you wrote. 

DICTABELT records are flat, filable, mailable as a letter. 
Sound quality: crystal clear. Your secretary controls tone, 
volume, speed when transcribing. Secretaries like that. 

Call your Dictaphone office for a 10-minute demonstration, or 
write Dictaphone, Dept. C, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
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DICTAPHONE conronsrion 


Service you can depend on the world around 
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Souped-Up Athletes? 


The doctor thought he saw a disturbing 
symptom. When he was a college lad, “the 
four-minute mile was as unlikely as flying 
to the moon.” but nowadays it is only a 
little better than par for the course. “The 
recent rash of four-minute milers is no 
coincidence,” darkly concluded Dr. Her- 
bert Berger, chairman of New York State 
Medical Society's Subcommittee on Addic- 
tion to Alcohol and Narcotics, as he stood 
last week before this year’s convention in 
New York City of the American Medical 
Association (see MEDICINE). 

Dr. Berger offered a diagnosis: many of 
the nation’s athletes, from milers to foot- 
ball pros to schoolboy second basemen, are 
gobbling “pep pills” containing stimulat- 
ing, habit-forming drugs like ampheta- 
mine, commonly known as “dexies” or 
“bennies.”’ Prodded by Berger, the A.M.A, 
voted to investigate the “indiscriminate 
use of these agents, particularly in relation 
to athletic programs.” 

Somewhat to the doctor’s dismay, his 
patient rose up in wrath. To a man, the 
four-minute milers scoffed at his direct 
implication that they were hopped up for 
their races. Said Britain’s Roger (3:58.8) 
Bannister, who first cracked the “barrier” 
in May 1954: “I have never even contem- 
plated using such drugs myself.” Don 
(3:58.7) Bowden, University of Califor- 
nia miler who this month became the first 
American to go under the mark, called the 
charge “ridiculous and silly.” Said Aus- 
tralia’s world recordholder John (3:58) 
Landy: “Hah, hah, hah.” 
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At week’s end, while man plodded res- 
olutely ahead with plans to fly to the 
moon, the A.M.A. set up a press conter- 
ence for Dr. Berger to meet reporters anx- 
ious to ask for documentation of his 
charges. He did not show up, later firmly 
turned away all such queries. Meanwhile, 
the American College of Sports Medicine 
decided to look into the situation. 

After the first angry blast at Dr. Ber- 
ger’s claims, a handful of sports figures— 
a few American pro footballers, a former 
Olympic swimmer from Australia, a Ca- 
nadian team physician—frankly admitted 
that the doctor had a point. When he was 
playing for the Detroit Lions, recalled 
Quarterback Tom Dublinski, who later 
switched to the Toronto Argonauts, he 
once took a pill that pepped him up too 
much, “It hopped me up to high heaven,” 
said Dublinski with a shudder. “That’s no 
good—a quarterback has to be steady.” 


Nellie's Needle 


The big bottle-shaped bat in his hands 
and the big chaw bulging his cheek seemed 
too much of a load for the Chicago 
White Sox’s little second baseman, Jacob 
Nelson Fox. Feur times he walked: to the 
plate in a game with the Red Sox last 
week; four times he walked back hitless. 
Finally Nellie decided that the nonsense 
had lasted long enough. In the tenth in- 
ning he sent a bases-loaded single into left 
center and beat Boston 1-o. 

The White Sox went along with the 
idea. To the accompaniment of noisy Nel- 
lie’s chattering at second, they swept the 
three-game series and raised their resi- 
dence atop the American League to an im- 
posing five-story height above the World 
Champion Yankees. Even while they were 
winning, however, it was hard to see how 
the White Sox were doing it. Long-suffer- 
ing Chicago cynics were ready once more 
for the “June Swoon,” the annual sum- 
mer slump that has kept the Go-Go Sox 
from going anywhere since the “Black 
Sox” scandal of 1919. But there were 
more fans than usual who were saying 
last week: “This may really be the year.” 

Offensive Offense. Chicago's pitchers 
have run up a remarkable record, South- 
paw Billy Pierce (10-2) leads the majors; 
Rookie Bill Fischer (3-2) and Veteran 
Jim Wilson (6-2) have won more than 
optimistic Manager Al Lopez could have 
hoped. But the offensive statistics are so 
offensive that White Sox fans cannot al- 
together understand how the games are 
being won. At week’s end the combined 
batting averages of Outfiekders Minnie 
Minoso, Larry Doby and Jim Landis was a 
weak .249. Catcher Sherman Lollar was 
hitting .240. Flashy Shortstop Luis Apa- 
ricio was limping along with .205 and 
eight sparse runs batted in. Only Nellie 
Fox has been a consistent source of power. 

No one is quite sure how Nellie does it. 
He looks too small (5 ft. 8 in., 150 lbs.) 
for a high-school club, and he hasn’t the 
heft for more than three or four home 
runs a year. But he is poking and placing 
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base hits at a .364 clip, well toward the top 
of the American League. His arm is weak, 
and he fields his position with something 
less than polished grace. Yet he fields so 
well that one beaten pitcher was driven to 
despair last week: “Wherever you turn, 
there he is. He’s catching the line drive 
that should have gone for a hit. He’s 
blooping a single between the second base- 
man and the rightfielder. Sometimes you 
get the feeling you're playing against some 
kind of one-man team. He's always there.” 

Deep Groove. Nellie is only 29, but 
he has been there for a long time. At 
seven he was so hot about baseball that 
he got picked mascot of the town team in 
St. Thomas, Pa. At eight he was bat boy. 
At nine he went in as pinch hitter and 
blooped a single over second. 

In 1944, When Nellie was 16, his parents 
piled him into the family car and drove 
to Frederick, Md. where Connie Mack's 
old Philadelphia Athletics were in spring 
training. Like every other wartime man- 
ager, Mr. Mack was willing to look at any 
draft-proof prospect. He even saw some 
hope for the fat-faced farm kid who spun 
into his double-play pivot like a busher 
with two left feet. He sent Nellie to Lan- 
caster in the late Class B_ Interstate 
League. By the end of 1948 Nellie was a 
regular on the A’s, a later was 
traded to Chicago. 

White Soxer Fox still gets belted out of 
the base path now and then when he tries 
to make a double play, but even a mouth- 
ful of loose teeth seldom puts him out of 
the game. He gets his pesky, game-win- 
ning hits with such remarkable regularity 
that he is a pain in the flannel knickers of 
every team in the league. One of the big 
reasons the White Sox are winning, fans 
have decided, is that the Fox habit is con- 
tagious. Humpbacked fly balls and crook- 
ed Texas Leaguers are dropping in for hits 
as if fitted with spectacles. Day after 
day one of the team’s “Hitless Wonders”’ 
comes through with a scratch safety that 
wins the game. 

After watching the White Sox scratch 
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Pall Mall filters the smoke — 
but never the fun of smoking 


Mildness is a pleasure with 

PALL MALL because PALL MALL’s 
greater length filters the smoke— 

but never the fun of smoking. You get 
every bit of the flavor that makes 
smoking a pleasure while 

PALL MALL/’s greater length of 
traditionally fine tobaccos travels 

the smoke further, filters the smoke 
and makes it mild. So don’t miss the 
fun of smoking. Buy PALL MALL 
Famous Cigarettes in the distinguished 
red package today! 


Your appreciation of 
PALL MALL quality 
has made it America’s 
most successful and 
most imitated cigarette 
COPR,., THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY—"TOBACCO |5 OUR MIDDLE NAME 
ToS" 
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Planning a program 
of protection for your 
business or home... 


Select and consult an 
independent insurance 
agent or broker 
as you would your 
doctor or lawyer 

>» 


YOUR ndependent 
Insurance AGENT 


Casvalty-Fire-Marine 
Insurance + Fidelity- 
Surety Bonds 





United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co., Baltimore 3, Md. © Fidelity Insurance Co. of 
Canado, Toronto @ Fidelity & Guaranty Insurance Underwriters, Inc., Baltimore 3, Md. 


out two runs on only two hits to beat the 
Baltimore Orioles 2-0 last week. one Chi- 
cago fan was moved to wistful comment: 
“I wish they would start hitting better.” 

Said a friend who was perfectly happy 
with merely winning: “Why?” 


Baby Bonus Babies 

By 1o p.m, the ballplayers’ parents 
were a little uneasy; their kids had not yet 
come home from the game. For a pair of 
twelve-year-old Little Leaguers, this was 
violating curfew with a vengeance. When 
a phone call to league headquarters 
brought word that the Allentown (Pa.) 
Jets were not even scheduled to play that 
evening, the parents began to worry for 
fair. Then the truants arrived in a taxi. The 
parents demanded an immediate explana- 
tion. In a town that takes its Little Leagues 
seriously (the Mountainville League that 
the Jets belong to has a total of 270 play- 
ers and the only regulation ballpark in 
town), the truth hurt. The two boys were 
mot gadabouts; they were Little League 
“contract jumpers.” 

Sharp-eyed Neal Kromer, manager of 
the Bogert Builders of the rival Knee- 
High League, had been impressed by the 
two youngsters’ strong throwing arms and 
their better-than-.400 batting averages. 
He offered them free taxi rides to and 
from every game, flashy jackets and fu- 
ture trips to New York if only they 
would jump from the Jets and sign with 
the Builders. Flattered as any bonus baby, 
the kids agreed. 

When word leaked out last week, the 
contract jumpers were promptly cut from 
the Builders’ roster. But Manager Kromer 
had no apologies for his bonuses. He 
had no fancy ballyard, he said; how else 
could he lure players? His words went 
unheeded. Fearful lest the youngsters be 
embarrassed by the publicity, local papers 
kept their names out of stories of the 
scandal. One of the boys is already back 
in a Jet uniform thanks to his father’s 
appeal to the league's board of governors. 
The other, unfortunately, has yet to report 
back and apologize to the Jets’ manager. 
He is home sick with the measles. 


Scoreboard 

@ As the chalk players figured, only bad 
luck could beat Sir Victor Sassoon’s swift 
colt Crepello in the 178th running of 
Britain’s Derby Stakes at Epsom Downs. 
And for a change, a short-priced (6 to 4) 
Derby favorite got the breaks. After loaf- 
ing along in the pack, Crepello found the 
right opening in the last quarter-mile, 
moved up with ease and won by a widen- 
ing length and a half from Ballymoss 
(33 tor). 

@ Letting San Francisco Lincoln-Mercury 
Dealer Eddie Lowery pay his way to a 
long list of amateur golf tournaments 
seemed all right to U.S. Amateur Cham- 
pion Harvie Ward. Lowery was his boss, 
and Lowery told him, said Harvie, that it 
did not matter that the U.S. Golf Asso- 
ciation had given him expense money too. 
The U. A. saw things somewhat differ- 
ently. Last week it put Harvie on a year’s 
probation for violating amateur ethics. 
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gained simplified control of customer accounts with 


Merck Sharp & Dohme management 


BURROUGHS SENSIMATIC 


Burroughs 


“Burroughs” and 
“Sensimatic’’ — Keg. TM's 


The Burroughs Sensimatic accounting machine's 
chief function? Producing up-to-the-minute data 
in simple, accurate, instantly usable form for 
management decision and action. 


For example, the famous pharmaceutical house 
of Merck Sharp & Dohme handles huge order 
volumes at each of its 16 branch warehouses. 
Because of the variety of records, accounting 
methods posed a serious problem until 1951. 
Then, their first Sensimatic went to work. 


Today, Sensimatics are standard equipment in 
Merck Sharp & Dohme branches. Reports 
E. W. Metzger, Director of Branch Operations: 


“The Sensimatics speeded and simplified our 
entire, detailed billing operation in short order. 
All information on any customer account is now 
available to’ management on one card, at any 
time. Preparation of quarterly sales reports is 
easier, And costly overtime on year-end reports 
has been eliminated.” 


Do you, as do many executives today, lack 
100% current figures for your management 
decisions? Let us show you a Sensimatic way to 
get them. It’s worth investigation. 


Just call our local branch office. or write to 
Burroughs Corporation, Detroit 32, Michigan. 











ZINC: PROTECTOR...WORK HORSE...ACTIVATOR 


When you water your house plants, open your car door, or 
switch on your flashlight, you make use of three of the 
unique properties of zinc. 

Zinc's affinity for steel, plus its low melting point, 
makes galvanizing possible. In new, continuous-dip proc- 
esses, sheets or strips of steel pass through molten zinc 
at speeds of several hundred feet per minute. The brief 
submersion leaves a permanent, thin, but tight, zinc coating 
that protects your watering can or garbage pail, steel sidings, 
roofing, gutters and downspouts... or an outdoor culvert 
like that shown above... from rusting. 

A melting point far below that of iron and steel makes 
zinc ideal for die-casting, since low-cost steel dies are 
not damaged by the heat of molten zinc. Billions of small 
parts, die-cast, plated and polished with a minimum of 
costly machining, are the hardware accessories you find 


AMERICAN SMELTING AND REFINING COMPANY 


120 Broadway, New York 5S, N. Y. 


on your automobile and many of your home appliances. 

Zinc’s high place in the galvanic scale is responsible for 
the efficiency of your flashlight. The battery is a simple zinc 
cell separated from a carbon electrode by an electrolyte. 
Voltage difference between the zinc and the carbon causes a 
current to flow when contact is established. 

American Smelting and Refining Company mines and 
sells more zinc than any other company. And America uses 
more than 1,000,000 tons of the metal every year. ASARCO 
pioneered and developed the fast, low-cost strontium 
method of electrolytically producing low-lead, special high 
grade zinc for die-casting. Other major producers now use 
this efficient method under license from ASARCO. 

Our refineries and laboratories are expert in the appli- 
cation of zinc and its alloys. We shall be glad to share our 
knowledge with you. 


ASARCO 
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Great Medium for Messages 


The long arms chopped the smokeless 
air of Manhattan’s Madison Square Gar- 
den and the bonesrigid forefinger jabbed 
at the TV screen. “Right in your living 
room,” came the muscular Southern voice, 
“right in your bedrooms, right in a bar— 
you can let Christ come in.” Wearing 


TV blue but no makeup, Carolina-tanned 
Billy Graham was bringing down the 
third-act curtain on the first live U.S. 
telecast of his New York Crusade. But 
as Billy continued his “invitation” (“just 
get up quickly and come right on down’’), 
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Perspiration on the palms. 
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he was drowned out in a cue mixup by 
a “special announcer” plugging a Graham 
book and unctuously imploring viewers 
to “let us know if Dr. Graham has been 
a blessing to you.” That night Billy went 
back to his hotel depressed and discour- 
aged. Besides the technical mixup, he had 
been “nervous and bothered by the cam- 
era rolling around in front” of him. “He 
thought,” said a helper, “that he had 
failed God.” 

But if the 61-station show was the 
“holy mess” Billy’s team imagined, no- 
body else seemed to notice. Variety tagged 
it a “surefire click,” hailed Billy as “tre- 
mendous box office.” Trendex awarded 
him an 8.1 rating, highest ever registered 
by ABC for the crucial time slot opposite 
TV Titans Jackie Gleason and Perry 
Como. (Said Perry: “Very fine rating.” 
Said Jackie: ‘No comment.’’) That meant 
(if the rating systems can be relied on 
to calculate audiences) an audience of 
about 7,000,000, biggest single congrega- 
tion in the history of U.S. evangelism 
and enough to fill the Garden every day 
for a whole year. By week's end more 
than 35,000 favorable letters (“I found 
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God last night on TV’) had poured into 
Crusade headquarters, and Billy, both 
“surprised and gratified,” exulted: “Many 
viewers wrote they made decisions for 
Christ—right in their homes.” 

Perhaps recalling too that TV’s other 
inspirational spellbinder Bishop Fulton 
Sheen had begun his electronic tenure 
opposite Milton Berle and was still going 
strong last season against J Love Lucy, 
Revivalist Graham returned to the TV 
pulpit this weekend more streamlined and 
confident than ever. Eschewing the hell- 
fire-and-brimstone theatrics of his _his- 
torical predecessors, he pitched his sermon 
just as he had for 24 consecutive nights 
to huge Garden crowds. He also added 
to his TV experience this week with Sun- 
day appearances on Meet the Press and 
Steve Allen’s Sunday night vaudeville 
hour. Explained Billy: “There is no diffi- 
culty being an evangelist and using TV 
at the same time.” 

To Billy, TV is “the greatest medium 
to get the message across and serves to 
break down public indifference to the 
church.” Yet he admits: “Although I have 
a deep inner peace, I have an exterior 
fear before every program and get per- 
spiration on my palms.” Will he continue 
in TV after his costly ($270,000), four- 
week stint for ABC? “If we can get some 
institutional sponsors, such as a bank or 
steel company. And if I can find more of 
an inner sense of direction toward the 
medium—that is, get a green light from 
the Lord.” 


Summer Slump 

Although viewers long ago learned what 
to expect of warm-weather TV, network 
bigwigs can usually be expected to lay 
out. brightly glazed promises of summer 
fun. But this year even the networks have 
stopped making believe. “It’s simply a 
matter of economics,”’ explains CBS Pro- 
grammer Hubbell Robinson Jr. “The win- 
ter shows cost so much we have to cut 
down in summer dnd save money.” Some 
old favorites will stay on, encouraged 
perhaps by the upswing in sales of porta- 
ble TV models to vacationing patio and 
beach viewers. But mostly this summer's 
TV will be a rehash of the late season's 
mediocrity, with a few raw replacements 
thrown in. Network by network: 

ABC, Chief newcomer is a live vaude- 
ville show on Saturdays called Popsicle 
Five Star Comedy Party, on which Ven- 
triloquist Paul Winchell and Dummy Jer- 
ry Mahoney rotate with Oldtimers Ben 
Blue, Jerry Colonna, Olsen & Johnson. 
Fearless Wyatt Earp, Cheyenne and The 
Lone Ranger will continue to defend the 
frontiers, but only with reruns of last 
season’s shows, and a “new drama series” 
disguised as Key Club Playhouse will run 
off old films from Ford Theater. Folksy 
Bandleader Lawrence Welk, whose climb 
to the No. 5 position in the ratings began 
with a summer replacement spot two 
years ago, will obligingly tootle all sum- 
mer long. Grand Inquisitor Mike Wallace, 


the chain’s “biggest” new talent, will be 
around on Sunday nights. Already filling 
in for vacationing Kukla, Fran & Ollie is 
Sports Focus, a new show featuring sports 
news and interviews with top athletes. 
There will also be reruns of many ABC 
stand-bys. 

CBS. Once experiment-minded in sum- 
mer, CBS contemplates only one new 
show: a live comedy-variety spot for 
young (29) Dick Van Dyke, an Orson 
Beanish kind of comic who earlier served 
on To Tell the Truth. Humorist Sam 
Levenson’s quiz game Two for the Money 
will share Saturday's Jackie Gleason hour 
with filmed editions of old Jimmy Du- 
rante shows. The newest hillbilly darling, 
Jimmy Dean, will continue his weekday 


ComeprIAn Dick VAN DykE 
Garnish on the hash. 


morning show and also move into CBS’s 
“new talent spot” on Saturday night 
at 10:30—a bonus for having clobbered 
NBC’s Today in the ratings. TV’s best 
drama factory, Playhouse go, will replay 
only the shows it originally did on film, 
all of them poor. The one CBS experi- 
ment will be Monday night’s Studio One 
Summer Theater, a sort of summer-stock 
version of the regular Studio One, return- 
ing live shows with new acting and direct- 
ing talent. Low-key Comic Peter Lind 
Hayes will pinch-hit for Godfrey on 
Talent Scouts, and last summer's hot- 
pop Baritone Vic (“Da Moan”) Damone 
returns with his caramel-whip tunes for 
a live hour in Godfrey’s Wednesday-night 
spot. Fred Waring replaces Garry Moore's 
morning show; more Ford Theater reruns 
will fill in for Red Skelton, and Those 
Whiting Girls (Singers Margaret and Bar- 
bara) replace 7 Love Lucy. CBS's prom- 
ising public affairs show, Look Up and 
Live, last Sunday began a special nine- 
part summer series aimed at helping teen- 
agers. And daytime’s You Are the Jury 
is an unrehearsed courtroom drama ex- 
ploring areas often considered tabu on 
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ENJOY 
CREDIT CARD 
CONVENIENCES 
AT ALL 





Menger 


HOTELS 


A Manger Hotel Credit Card means 
you can say “charge it” at any Manger 
Hotel. No checks to write. Convenient 
statements for tax records, Send for 
your card today, to add to the pleasure 
and convenience you always enjoy at 
a Manger Hotel! 

* DRIVE UP AND RELAX . . . drive to the 
door of your Manger Hotel, and we'll 
park your car for you... safely and 
inexpensively. 

* TAKE THE WHOLE FAMILY .. . children 
under 14 stay at Manger Hotels FREE 
when with parents (exeept in N.Y. C.) 


* EASY RESERVATIONS . . . BY TELETYPE! 


Just call the Manger Hotel nearest 
you. Quick, sure confirmations. 
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THE MANGER ANNAPOLIS 
THE MANGER HAMILTON 
THE MANGER HAY-ADAMS 


BOSTON 


THE MANGER 


The Friendliest Nome in. Hatele 


SAVANNAH | 
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TV. Experienced judges and counsel will 
play themselves, and a jury will be se- 
lected from the studio audience. A few 
sturdy reliables will fight the summer 
heat live: Ed Sullivan, U.S. Steel Hour, 
What’s My Line?, $64,000 Question and 
Challenge, I've Got a Secret, Climax! 

NBC, Song makes the best hot-weather 
din-and-tonic, thinks NBC. The 7:30 eve- 
ning slot will be tryout time for promis- 
ing Vocalist June (Crying in the Chapel) 


; 
Fred Lyon—Lire 
Sincer HeLen O'CONNELL 
Time for din-and-tonic. 





Valli, Baritone Andy Williams and_re- 
surgent, as-good-as-ever Helen O'Connell. 
Tennessee Ernie Ford will end his day- 
time pea-pickin’ at June’s end and be 
replaced by Bride and Groom, the old 
daytime stand-by that marries couples on 
the air and presents them with gifts, a 
reception and honeymoon. Arthur Mur- 
ray Party, a perennial replacement, has 
already bounced cheerily on screen in full 
color, and will move into half of Robert 
Montgomery's Monday place next month. 
Although such giveaways as Tic Tac 
Dough and The Price Is Right trudge on 
in the daytime, NBC will cancel Home, 
its 34-year-old. hour-long “service” show, 
in August. NBC is also mercifully scrap- 
ping the Tonight format and reverting to 
the freewheeling foolishness of the old 
Ernie Kovacs-Steve Allen days, with 
slouchy, sentimental Jack Paar picking 
up the pieces left by this season’s witless 
nightclub gossipists. For the first time in 
its ten years. Kraft TV Theater will main- 
tain its $50,000 winter budget despite 
polls that indicate a viewer decline in 
summer. Tentatively set for Thursday as 
NBC's biggest summer show is a new 
“low highbrow” quiz called High Low 
with Charles Van Doren as a panelist. 
Continuing live in their oldtime slots 
wenty One, Steve Allen, Alcoa-Good- 
year, Lux Video Theater. Good Music- 
Making Perry Como gets a relaxed sub- 
stitute in 27-year-old Julius La Rosa, who 
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A.PRIMER ON 
SOUNDING OFF 


As one of our better poets (and poorer 
spellers) once noted, sumer is icumen in, 
and from the looks of things this particular 
summer, the cuckoo will really sing loudly. 

With nothing else to do over the long 
winter months, Americans this year bought 
more phonograph equipment than ever 
before in our history. Equipment of every 
size and shape. Giant behemoths that spew 
their innards across entire living-room 
floors. Squeaky monads in midget boxes. 

The result of all this so-called hi-fi? 
Throw open those French doors and listen. 
There’s Casadesus from the house next 
door, mixed with Brubeck from across the 
way. Brahms from the apartment above. 
Berlioz from below. And the sound of Rose- 
mary Clooney from a passing automobile. 

Well, it’s like wives. If you're not big 
enough to beat them, you've got to make 
up your mind to join them. Buy this new 
Columbia “360” model. Show your neigh- 
bors what you're made of, and they might 
even turn off their sets in order to listen 
to yours: 








\| 

This new Columbia “360" phonograph 
gives sound like nobody else enjoys. Name 
another man on the block whose hi-fi set 
boasts an audio-balanced Crossover Net- 
work (a new Columbia feature that em- 
ploys two modulated sound chambers— 
one housed in its own individual compart- 
ment). Name another commuter who's ex- 
periencing “360” listening (the result of 
“audio realism,” a new Columbia engineer- 
ing concept). Name another lodge fellow 
who can “switch it on and the whole 
room plays...” 

Ever since hi-fi began, audiophiles have 
acknowledged this Columbia “360” as a 
classic. Now, in this brilliant new edition, 
the classic has been improved upon. Some- 
where among all the din and clatter there’s 
a Columbia dealer in your town. Walk out 
those French doors and find him. Ask to 
hear this new Columbia “360” model. 
You'll find the listening experience unique. 
The Columbia 360" is priced at about $175 
wherever you see this sign: 


COLUMBIAW 
PHONOGRAPHS 


A PRODUCT OF cas ® “coLuMBIA™ 360" 
® MARCAS REG. PRICE IS SUGGESTED LIST. 
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73 stories over Manhattan...and it 
started in a deep pit in Northern Minnesota 


Suggestion to curbstone superintendents watching skyscrapers 
thrust into the blue: remember that chances are the steel 
skeleton rising from Manhattan’s bedrock got its start in 
Northern Minnesota, home of the famous Mesabi Range, and 
source of a high percentage of all iron ore used in the 
nation’s steel mills. Great Northern hauls about one-third of 
this ore from Minnesota’s fabulous range to its huge 

docks at Allouez, Wis., on Lake Superior. It’s the kind of 
mass hauling we do efficiently, quickly, and with ingenious 
methods developed for this very specialized traffic job. 














Take your shipping problems (by letter, phone or wire) 
to W. E. Nicholson, General Freight Traffic Manager, 
Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 
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Iron Ore’s Trip to Steel Mills Begins at 
Great Northern’s Mammoth Docks 


World’s largest iron ore dock, near Superior, Wisconsin, 
loads a daily average of 12 ships with a total capacity 
of over 150,000 tons. The four docks have 1352 ore pockets 
each with a capacity of 300 to 350 tons. Over 60 grades 
of iron ore are sampled and mixed to specification before 
delivery to ships’ holds. 
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the incomparable 
8 U | L D t fal Offices in Principal Cities 
E m Ee | BR E of U.S. and Canada 


Take Great Northern’s Empire Builder, between Chicago and 
Seattle-Portland. It’s great! It’s incomparable! 


For information or reservations: P. G. Holmes. Passenger Traffic 
Manager, Great Northern Railway, St. Paul 1, Minnesota. 














with Modernfold doors 


Thousands of businesses and institu- 
tions are using MODERNFOLD doors to 
make rooms do double-duty! In seconds, 
you can unfold a MODERNFOLD door 
from its “‘stack"’ position against a wall, 
and move it into place as a room divider. 


They Fold—or Unfold—in Seconds! Almost 
instantly, MODERNFOLD doors can parti- 
tion areas into their most efficient dimen- 
sions. These folding doors make your 
present space more versatile—more use- 
ful—and save costly remodeling. Instal- 
lation is quick and easy. 

Lifetime Construction. MODERNFOLD 
doors have a double-strength, all-steel 
framework, which is covered by sturdy, 
washable vinyl. Maintenance is almost 
nil. They operate on an accordion prin- 
ciple, and come in standard and custom 


NEW CASTLE PRODUCTS, IN¢ 
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sizes, in many colors and finishes. 

Let your MopERNFOLD distributor help 
solve your space problems. He’s listed 
under “Doors” in the yellow pages. Call 
him today. When planning new construc- 
tion or remodeling, see your architect. His 
professional advice can save you money. 


Spacemaster line—Custom line 
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New Castle Products Ltd., Montreal 23 





will pull a 13-week tour in color. Says 
NBC's Program Director Manie Sacks 
“When you are perspiring, it’s a lot easier 


to watch the music stuff.” 


The Sour Note 


CBS preened itself last week on getting 
Nikita Khrushchev to Face the Nation 
(Time, June 10), a television news beat 
that won front-page headlines, editorial- 
page applause, and even that rare tribute 
among broadcasters, the repeated use of 
CBS's name on NBC broadcasts. There 
were a few complaints, too, over giving 
Communism’s high priest an opportunity 
to spin his spiel at 7,000,000 to 10,000,000 
Americans. But only one sour note fretted 
CBS. It came from the White House. 

At his press conference. President Ei- 
senhower dismissed the interview as the 
act of “a commercial firm in this country 
trying to improve its own commercial 
standing.” The President’s criticism jolted 
newsmen, The TV interview with Khru- 
shchey was obviously enterprising, in- 
formative journalism, and in getting it 
CBS followed the example of other firms 
which could just as easily be character- 
ized as commercial. The New York Times 
recently front-paged an interview with 
Khrushchev by its managing editor Tur- 
ner Catledge. At least twice since the war 
Hearst newsmen have headlined Moscow 
interviews, one of them far more tightly 
tailored to Kremlin preconditions, and the 
other deemed worthy of a Pulitzer Prize 
to William Randolph Hearst Jr. and 
Hearstmen Frank Conniff and Kingsbury 
Smith, Said Joseph Alsop, who last Feb- 
ruary interviewed Khrushchev for the 
New York Herald Tribune Syndicate: 
“Any news-gathering organization has a 
double duty, to make money for its stock- 
holders, but above all, to present the im- 
portant facts of the world in which we 
live to its audience. It seems to me very 
farfetched to mention the necessarily 
commercial character of our American 
news-gathering organizations in connec- 
tion with a major beat by one of them.” 

The only direct defense of CBS against 
the President’s comments came not from 
broadcasters, but from the printing-press 
journalists. Though it continued to publi- 
cize its beat and the considerable praise 
it elicited, and replied to a Congressional 
critic, CBS itself made no response to the 
President's criticism. When some cries 
arose because the Khrushchev interview 
had not been followed by a rebuttal, the 
network obediently scheduled one. That 
produced more controversy when AFL- 
CIO President George Meany, scheduled 
to participate, withdrew after learning 
that segments of the Khrushchev inter- 
view would be re-shown in the course 
of the program. 

The other networks, which, like CBS, 
constantly demand equal treatment with 
newspapers and magazines, stayed as si- 
lent as CBS. John Daly, ABC's vice pres- 
ident for news. said that he found nothing 
unsuitable in the White House reaction. 
Such a demonstration of eggshell caution 
under fire suggested that TV may be get- 
ting no worse than it deserves. 
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The leaders have a name for it 
Quin says it's Cutler-Hammer... 


Dependability is of extreme importance w 













vhen equipment is 
installed thousands of miles from its point of manufacture 
This Carrier Air Conditioning installation, completely 
equipped with Cutler-Hammer Motor Control, is in the 
Theatro Municipal, Rio de Janeiro, Braz 
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Sugersole. says it's 


Cutler-Hammer... 


No machine tool builder has a finer reputation 
than the great Ingersoll Milling Machine Com- 
pany, a steady user of Cutler-Hammer Three- 








The proper performance of any type of 
equipment powered by electric motors 
depends very directly on the proper 
performance of the motor control used, 
whether this control is a small switch in 
the handle of an electric drill or many 
panels of control units for industry’s 
newest marvel of automation. No tool, 
machine, or assembly of complex 
mechanisms can be any more depend- 
able than its control component. 

This importance of dependability in 
motor control has long been recognized 
by the leading manufacturers of machines 
and equipment using it. Their successes 


Cutler-Hammer Three-Star 
Motor Control, the most ad- 
vanced general purpose motor 
control, is stocked for your con- 
venience by a nationwide 
network of Authorized Cutler- 
Hammer Distributors. 








Star Motor Control and Control Accessories Naf ; 
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Black and Decker says 
it's Cutler-Hammer... 


Black & Decker portable electric 
tools have won world-wide respect 
for their high quality, dependable 
performance, and reliable service 
Cutler-Hammer tool handle 
switches are used extensively 


and reputations could not have been 
won without it. There must be much 
meaning in the fact that so many of 
these leaders building so many different 
kinds of motorized products have agreed 
on one name for dependable motor con- 
trol... Cutler-Hammer! 

When you seek dependable per- 
formance in the machines you build 
or the machines you buy, specify 
Cutler-Hammer Motor Control. 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 
1308 St. Paul Avenue, Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. Associate: Canadian 
Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., Toronto. 
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ORE BRIDGE AND IRON ORE STOCKPILE, READY FOR BLAST FURNACES AT JaL’S ALIQUIPPA (PA.) WORKS 


Where Control of Quality Means Growth 


Production of fine-quality steels is 24-hour-a-day 
practice at Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation, the 
nation’s fourth largest producer. 

We at J&L are able to control quality in every 
step of steelmaking, because we are a completely 
integrated company—that is, we own our sources 
of raw materials as well as our production facilities. 

So we satisfy our customers’ needs for fine-quality 
steels—more and better steels that perform the 


J&L...A GREAT 


difficult jobs required nowadays by American 
industry for modern living and defense. 

Satisfied customers are an important reason our 
business continues to grow. That’s 
why we truly are a growth company 
in a growth industry. 


o 
Jones & Laughlin 
STEEL STEEL CORPORATION: PITTSBURGH 


NAME IN STEEL 
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O-R-D-E-A-L in Washington 

Having come within one word (afflatus ) 
of winning last year’s Scripps-Howard 
National Spelling Bee, dark-haired Sandra 
Owen, 14, of Navarre, Ohio, had thought 
of practically nothing else but boning up 
for another crack at the title. Her second 
chance came last week when the 67 final- 
ists assembled in the Commerce Depart- 
ment’s auditorium for this year’s bee in 
Washington, D.C. 

At first, the words that rolled so pre- 
cisely off the pronouncer’s tongue (“All- 
right-y. -Yours is an old spelling-bee fa- 
vorite, the study of fishes: ik-thee-olo- 
gee”) seemed a cinch. By lunchtime, Mrs. 
Wilford White, the chief judge, had rung 
her bell only 16 times to signal the fall 
of contestants. But after lunch, the pro- 
nouncer began to give out words that 
even he admitted he could not define. 

An Extra "R." In Round 18, popular 
Fred Souk, 13, who had flown all the way 
from the Azores, where his father works, 
threw an extra “r’” into fanfaronade, and 
only five spellers were left. Then the only 
remaining male, Ken Finkel of Atlanta, 
left one “lI” out of favillous. Sandra Owen 
was unshakable on sequela. Mary Gilliland 
of Fort Worth hesitated on butyraceous 
but managed to get by, and redheaded 
Dana Bennett, 13, of Denver, tossed off 
ovoviviparous as if it were c-a-t. Poor 
Jolitta Schlehuber of Topeka, however, 
substituted an “s” for a “c”’ in racemiform. 
And so there were three. 

By that time, Mary Gilliland, whose 
thick drawl had made trouble for the 
judges, was clearly over her head: in 
Round 23, she spelled eudaemonic with a 
“y.”” That left Sandra facing only Dana. 

An Extra "O." The girls ticked off 
aquarellist, staphylococcic, gracilescent, 
adscititious, eupraxia, argillaceous, autoch- 


Associated Press 
Cuampions BENNETT & OWEN 
Gracilescent, argillaceous and chaffinch. 
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thon and umbelliferous. Then, when the 
pronouncer had only six of his 630 words 
left, Sandra spelled Xylophagus with a 
g-o-u-s, and Dana got it right. It seemed 
as if Sandra had wound up exactly as she 
had a year ago—until the judges found 
that her xylophagous was acceptable. 

When she learned that she still had a 
chance, Sandra burst into tears. Handlers 
bustled her out into the hall and finally, 
red-eyed and minus her glasses, she was 
able to resume. Dana got grisaille, Sandra 
videlicet. Sandra also got logomachy, 
while Dana got triskelion and cuproiodar- 
gyrite. With that, all 630 words were 
gone, but someone happened to have a 
supplementary list. 

An Extra "P." Sandra got trirkom- 
boidal, and when Dana spelled lapicide 
with an “s,” her first chance of victory. 
But Sandra was even further off with 
lappiside. Dana spelled nasillate nasalate, 
but Sandra muffed again with nasilate. 
The same thing happened when Dana 
turned scelotyrbe into scelloturby, and 
Sandra made it skelloturby. The girls re- 
covered on cerumen, chaffinch and ich- 
neumon, Then the pronouncer said: 
“Schappe.” 

Said Dana: “S-c-h-a-p-p.” 

Said Sandra: “S-c-h-a-u-p.” 

It was all too much for the audience— 
and the Scripps-Howard representative. 
Said he wearily, as Sandra realized that a 
tie can be as sweet as a victory: “We’re 
so tickled to have such top spellers that 
we've decided to award first prizes of 
$1,000 to both girls.” 


Mild-Mannered Maverick 


A college reunion is inevitably a nos- 
talgic affair, but for many old grads who 
assembled in the Amherst College chapel 
one day last week, the reunion brought 
back more than memories of student high 
jinks, flunked exams and eccentric pro- 
fessors. In the pulpit, conducting chapel 
service just as he had done so many times 
more than 30 years before, stood a bird- 
like man of Former President Alex- 
ander Meiklejohn (pronounced Meekle- 
john) back at Amherst for an official 
visit, was the hit of the reunion show 
—as mild-mannered and spry as ever, 
but still very much the maverick who 
stirred up some of the biggest educational 
storms of the 1930s. 

The youngest of eight children of a 
Scottish immigrant, Alexander Meiklejohn 
took over Amherst in 1912 after earning 
a Ph.D. in philosophy at Cornell and 
serving as professor and dean at Brown 
University. Meiklejohn had already de- 
veloped some pronounced views on higher 
education, He detested the chaos of the 
elective system, deplored the over-speciali- 
zation of college teachers. “It is through 
them,” said he at his inauguration, “that 
we attempt to give our boys a liberal edu- 








cation, which the teachers themselves 
[have] not achieved.” Meiklejohn’s goal: 
to give country-clubbish Amherst a 


stronger taste of intellectual excellence— 
and a greater sense of educational purpose. 








Martha Holmes 
IDEALIST METKLEJOHN 


Beauty, truth and justice. 


Free Love & Bolshevism. He intro- 
duced its first undergraduate course in 
social science, injected large doses of phi- 
losophy into the curriculum. He brought in 
such men as Poet Robert Frost, Author 
Stark Young and Critic George Whicher. 
But in trying to reconstruct the college, 
he infuriated many oldtimers on the fac- 
ulty. He also irritated his trustees by com- 
pletely disassociating himself from fund- 
raising. Finally, in one of the most publi- 
cized academic uproars of the time, he was 
forced to hand in his resignation in 1923. 
That commencement, 13 students flatly re- 
fused to accept their degrees, and eight 
professors and associate professors quit 
the college in protest. 

No sooner had the Amherst furor died 
down than the academic world began to 
hear more from Alexander Meiklejohn. 
Under the benevolent eyes of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin’s new president, Glenn 
Frank, he set up a two-year experimental 
college for men at the university that 
promised to sweep away all sorts of 
cherished traditions. The students—all 
volunteers—heard no formal lectures, got 
no grades, took no examinations. Instead 
of studying separate subjects, each isolated 
from the others, they steeped themselves 
in a study of Athens’ golden age their first 
year, U.S. industrial civilization the next. 
The whole idea was to bring all branches 
of knowledge to bear on one vast subject 
—to make a college that was a true “com- 
munity of scholars.’’ But it was all too 
much for Wisconsin: the college was ac- 
cused of fostering everything from Bol- 
shevism to free love. After a few years it 
closed its doors. 

Still the Original Facts. From Wis- 
consin Meiklejohn moved on to San 
Francisco, where he started a pioneering 
adult-education program that soon had 
300 men and women delving into the great 
philosophers. With World War II this 
project, too, melted away, and Alexander 
Meiklejohn finally retired to his modest 
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F Something 
WONDERFUL 
F has happened 
to bourbon! ° 
y At so0 
WARCO4, 
Perfected © 
BOURBON 


BY J. W. DANT 


Our choicest six year old 
bourbon is made better to 
begin with...then it’s “char- 
coal perfected” with the 
finest maple chip charcoal... 
just before bottling. There’s 
nothing quite like it on the 
y market...yet the price is far 


less than you'd expect. 


6 90 
YEARS OLD PROOF 













™ BOURBON WHISKY ANT. 
COMPANY, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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house in Berkeley (‘ 
you know”) to study, play an occasional 
game of tennis and stroll about the hills. 


But he had had his effect on U.S. edu- | 
cation—in the great-books seminars that} 
sprang up, in the whole effort to cut 


across academic fields and search for the 
unity of knowledge, in the trend toward 
giving college students more independence 
and in the new interest in liberal education 
for adults. Last week Amherst found the 
old pioneer still the philosophical idealist, 
trying to find “the meaning and purpose 
of the total human scene.” “Courage, 
beauty, truth, freedom, justice, honesty.” 
he once said, “are still the original facts 

. Our modern task is to find them.” 


Kudos 
Amherst College 


Bruce Barton, chairman of Batten, Bar- 
ton, Durstine & Osborn LL.D. 
Clarence B. Randall, retired chairman 
of Inland Steel Co LL.D. 


Boston University 
Foster Furcolo, governor of Massachu- 
setts LL.D. 
Oscar Hammerstein II, librettist L.H.D. 


Brown University 


Thomas J. Watson Jr., president of 


IBM LL.D: 
McGeorge Bundy, dean of the faculty 

of arts and sciences, Harvard Uni- 

versity LL.D. 
Citation: “Verily the lion and the lamb | 


shall lie down with cach other when a 
graduate of Yale presides over the facul 
ty of Harvard.” 


Christian A. Herter, Under Secretary 
of State LL.D. 
Marion B, Folsom, Secretary of Health, 
Education and Welfare LL.D. 
Centre College of Kentucky 
Arthur Krock, longtime New York 
Times pundit Litt.D. 
Sherman Adams LL.D. 


Citation: “The greatest tribute to our de- 


mocracy is that in America we have men | 


like Sherman Adams to whom we can 
turn to lead us in our public affairs, and 
it is also a tribute to our democratic in 
Stincts that as a people we do turn to 
such men.” 


Clarke College 
Mike Mansfield, 
Montana 


U.S. 


from 


LL.D. 


Senator 


Columbia University 


Lee Alvin DuBridge, president of 
the California Institute of Tech- 
nology Se.D, 

Agnes Ernest Mever L.H.D. 

Gaylord P. Harnwell, president of the 
University of Pennsylvania dake: 

Alfred P. Sloan Jr. LL.D. 


Alfred M. Gruenther, president of the 
American National Red Cross LL.D. 


Citation: “He became indeed a statesman, 
striving to unify men and nations in 
their groping for peace. Now his duties 
have changed, but the goal remains. He is 
the humanitarian; the Red Cross is his 


‘a professor’s house, | 


ever 
carry 
more 


cash 


than 
OU. 


Can 


afford 


to lose 


For business or pleasure 
trips, long weekends 
or extended vacations, 
insist on... 


AMERICAN 
EXPRESS 
TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES 


e Prompt refund if lost or stolen. 








e Accepted everywhere—easy to 
spend as cash. 

e Good until used—keep unused 
cheques for emergencies. 

e Buy them at your BANK, at Rail- 
way Express and Western Union 
offices. Charges—only 1°7 


ed when you buy them... 





.» sign as you spend them. 
Your matching signatures are 
the only identification you need. 
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New 


Victor’s completely automatic 
printing calculator with the 


impla-Key 


Lets you automatically 
multiply, add, subtract 


or divide with a flick of One Key! 











Imagine! Now anyone can multiply or divide, add or subtract with 
the Victor Calculator . . . all automatically. No complicated rules 
to learn, no mental calculations, no special training needed. Just 
flick the Simpla-Key . . . enter your figures on the single keyboard 
as you would write them . . . and the machine does the rest. It’s 
almost unbelievable! 


Automatic Constant multiplication and division. Total transfer and 
automatic totaling. All problems, with true symbols, printed clearly 
and simply on tape just as you would write them. See this unique 
Victor Calculator today. It’s easy to buy —convenient terms. Look 
under ‘‘V”’ for Victor in the adding machine section of the Yellow 
Pages, or mail coupon. 






You can buy this Victor 
Automatic Calculator for 
less than $6.50 per week 


New 
Simpla-Key 


VICTOR ‘ric; CALCULATOR 


VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO., CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS wizard 


Neorest Deoler 
in The 


Victor-McCaskey, Ltd., Galt, Ontario 


Manufacturer of Business Machines, Cash Registers, Business 
and Industrial Systems, Electronic Equipment, Electri-Cars. 


Yellow Poges 
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Victor Adding Machine Co., Dept. 1-657 
Chicago 18, lilinois 
“} Send me complete new brochure on Victor Avto- 


1 matic Calculator, 


I Nome 


| Compony Nome 














F Address. : 
City Zone. Stote___ 














Are you 


ready to play 


a 


tournament 





U.S. ROYAL SPECIAL 


If you could use a few precious extra yards on 
your woods and long irons, the U. S. Royal 
Special is for you. Developed for tournament 
play, this ball is now gaining popularity with 
good golfers everywhere. Hit with a crisp, firm 
swing, the Royal Special flies just a few yards 
farther, New high-energy rubber thread is the 
inside secret. This also means straight and true 
flight. Its armor-tough cover lasts far longer. 
And new X-55 paint washes bright white, 
round after round. Your Pro carries the 
Special as well as other U. S. Royals—one is 
bound to be perfect for your swing and game. 


United 
States 
Rubber 


rt, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Dr. ROBINSON 
An open door, a proscenium arch, an informed judgment. 


beneficent battalion; and his is the help- 
| ing hand outstretched to those touched 
| by calamity.” 


Prince Wan Waithayakon, president of 
the eleventh session of the U.N. Gen- 
eral Assembly LL.D. 


Dropsie College for Hebrew and 
Cognate Learning 
David Sarnoff. chairman of Radio Cor- 
poration of America LL.D. 
George N. Shuster, president of Hunter 
College L.H.D. 
Harold W. Dodds, retiring president of 
Princeton University LL.D. 
| Abba Eban, Israeli Ambassador to the 
U.S. LL.D. 


Grinnell College 
Raymond A. Hare, U.S. Ambassador to 





Egypt LL.D. 

MacKinlay Kantor, novelist Litt.D. 
Howard University 

Jackie Robinson LL.D. 


Citation; “It was your remarkable ability 

as a sportsman and your remarkable 

self-control as a man which has popu- 

larized and strengthened beyond meas 

ure our deepest American faith: our 

faith in the open door of equal oppor- 
tunity for every human being.” 


Lake Forest College 


Arthur H. Compton, Nobel Laureate 
in physics Sc.D. 
Herbert (“Herblock”) Block, cartoon- 


ist LL.D. 


Clarence B. Randall LL.D. 
Robert E. Wood, retired chairman of 
Sears, Roebuck LL.D, 


Mount Holyoke College 


Roswell Gray Ham, retiring president 


of the college Litt.D. 
Frances Perkins, onetime U.S. Secre- 
tary of Labor LL.D, 


Citation; “The multiple activities of your 
career are written into the laws of this 
country and into the lives of its citizens.” 


| New York University 
William Joseph Brennan Jr., Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the U.S. D:C.L. 
William Henry Grimes, editor of the 
Wall Street Journal D.C.S. 
Alfred M. Gruenther LL.D, 
| Edmond Alfred Guggenheim, president 





Dr. Haves 





International, United Press 


Dr. Lewis 


of the Murry and Leonie Guggen- 
heim Foundation L.H.D. 
Helen Hayes. actress D.F.A. 


Citation: “The range of her renditions re- 
flects the plenitude of a private life in 
which triumph has been sublimated by 
tribulation ... Here in this fabulous 
city, the scene of so many of her con- 
quests, we would sing her praises even 
unto the proscenium arch of the high 
heavens.” 


Rutgers University 
Robert F. Goheen, incoming president 
of Princeton University LL.D. 
Henri M. Peyre, Sterling professor of 
French at Yale Litt.D. 
James Reston, Washington correspond- 


ent of the New York Times. __Litt.D. 
Ozzie Nelson, TV actor L.H.D. 


Smith College 
Dame Ninette de Valois, director of 
Britain's Royal Ballet D.F.A. 
Sirarpie Der Nersessian, Henri Focillon 
professor of Byzantine Art and Ar- 
chaeology at the Dumbarton Oaks 
Research Library and Collection of 
Harvard University L.H.D, 


Syracuse University 
John F. Kennedy, U.S. Senator from 
Massachusetts LL.D. 


Citation: “If there were a graduate pro- 
gram for training Senators, its object 
could only be to instill those same quali- 
ties you bring to the nation’s service.” 


Perry Miller, 
literature at 
Bruce Catton 


American 
L.H.D. 
Litt.D. 


professor of 


Harvard 


University of Massachusetts 
Abraham Sacher, president of Brandeis 
University LL.D. 
Frank L. Boyden, headmaster of Deer- 


field Academy LL.D. 
University of Rochester 
Thomas E. Dewey LL.D. 
West Virginia University 
John L. Lewis LL.D. 


Citation: “In the critical view of informed 


judgment, he is the foremost labor 
statesman in the world.” 
Williams College 
Henry Cabot Lodge Jr LID. 
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For the man on his way up as well as the man on top 
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The IBM “Executive’” Electric... 


the one and only typewriter with “proportional spacing” 


to give you the world’s most distinguished letters! 















Whatever a man’s level, when his letters are 


contacting clients, soliciting business, or | Other typewriters 
cram all letters 


creating good “public relations” for his firm, | 9" 4. Some 





that man needs the IBM “Executive.” spoce, like this— 

Only the “Executive” can give letters <2 es 

i 
such a distinguished appearance because | ° illli 
ston = 7 | IBM “proportional | 

only the “Executive” has proportional spac |} spacing” allows 00000 | 

, , each its own =wwwww 
ing’ —for the quality look that’s immediately | ¢¢h letter its own = wwwww 


zed and remembered! 


natural space — 
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ELECTRIC 
TYPEWRITERS 


—OUTSELL ALL OTHER 
ELECTRICS COMBINED/ 





eo 


@® Available in 7 handsome colors auectn YPEWRITERS © CATA PROCESSING © TIME EQUIPMENT © MILITARY PRODUCTS 








Typical of the bright American drez 
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n fast becoming happy reality 


for ever more millions of families—is this scene of a spacious suburban area near Atlanta, Ga. 


Coast to coast, the chorus rings out: 


“Suburbia, here we come!” 
9 


Thanks to the mobility of modern motoring, a mass 


migration to the suburbs is under way 


For dramatic evidence of today’s all- 
out trend toward suburban living 

well, try this statistic for size: There 
are now more passenger cars registered 
than there are households in the U.S. 
(52 million cars; approximately 48 
million households). And that means 
millions of families with two or more 
cars—with more millions certain to 


join the ranks in the years ahead. 
Seems just about everybody wants 
out (out of the city, that is!). And 
that’s where the figures on car owner- 
ship come in—for it’s today’s superbly 
engineered automobiles that are mak- 
ing this mass migration possible. 
How? By providing fast, depend- 
able transportation for the bread- 


winner who must commute to the 
city. And by providing his family 
with easy and convenient means of 
reaching schools, shopping centers, 
recreation areas—near or far. 


“Suburbia, Here We Come!’ 
No wonder Americans, in ever-in- 
creasing millions, are united in one 








Picturesque business 
for all) today make the 


mighty chorus of, “Suburbia, here we 
come!”” And Suburbia, in turn, is 
making these millions warmly wel- 
come with prodigious housing develop- 
ments and single homes for every 
income bracket. 

With scenic charms, too, and the 
many attractions of more leisurely 
living away from the congestion of 
cities—closer to the outdoor life. And 
with multi-million-dollar shopping 
centers within a few minutes’ drive 
from every home for miles around— 
plus convenient off-street parking 
space. Suburban cash registers now 
ring up a lush multi-billion-dollar 
business volume yearly. It’s a golden 
transfusion for our economy—an 
economy today being geared to new 
ways of marketing and changing buy- 
ing habits under the impact of mush- 
rooming Suburbia. 

In these scientifically planned shop- 
ping areas that serve virtually every 
suburban community, the proudest 
names in big city merchantdom now 
vie with one another to supply every 
possible want of suburbanites where 
they live. Many of these centers are 
splendid in concept—-look more like 
dazzling resorts than bustling busi- 
ness concentrations. 


Multi-Car Families Abound 
Keeping pace with the increase in our 
suburban population (it’s predicted 
that suburban dwellers will total more 
than 83 million by 1975), is the sharp 
rise in two-car families. With the 
round-the-clock business, shopping, 
social and other demands made on 
“the car’? by every member of the 
family, a single automobile can prove 
painfully inadequate. 

Also, the new 50-billion-dollar, 
41,000-mile Federal Aid network of 
new multi-lane freeways—providing 
safer, handier access to cities, to in- 
dustries, to pleasure travel, particu- 
larly for the suburbanite—should 
markedly stimulate multi-car owner- 
ship per family. 


nest in metropolitan shopping fac 
urbanite right “tat home.” In fact, suburban living is revolutionizing marketing concepts. 
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doors pastimes take on a new dimension. 


National’s Role 


We at National Steel take pride in 
the great contribution of the auto- 
mobile to the health and well-being of 
our people and our nation. Because 
National Steel, through three of its 
major divisions—Great Lakes Steel 
at Detroit, Michigan, Weirton Steel 
at Weirton, West Virginia, and The 
Hanna Furnace Corporation at 
Buffalo, New York—is an important 
supplier of the steel and iron used by 
automobile manufacturers. 

Through the skilled engineering and 
manufacturing of the automobile in- 
dustry, this nation each year enjoys 
safer, stronger, more economical cars. 
Our constant goal—through research 
and cooperation with the automobile 
industry —is to make better and 
better steel for still greater safety, 
strength and economy in the cars 
and trucks of today and tomorrow. 


NATIONAL STEEL 


GRANT BUILDING 


rses, clubs, scenic drives within 
i distance for suburbanites— 








In Suburbia, two cars are almost a 
must: one for commuting, another 
available at home for shopping, 
pleasure driving, school, emergencies. 











Swift and sure mmutation by car 
from the breadwinner’s city job to his 
suburban home means precious extra 
hours of relaxation and recreation. 
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New Boy in Town 


The slim six-footer at the bar had an 
unfamiliar face, but to the gamblers in 
Louisiana’s Jefferson Parish, southwest of 
New Orleans, he looked like an all right 
guy. He thumbed his racing form with 
professional élan and flashed a_horse- 
choking roll of bills when he placed a 
bet or got quarters for the slot machines. 
These were such solid credentials that 
the gamblers never bothered to ask who 
the stranger was. 

Last week they were told for fair. 
“Gambling, widespread and important, is 
back at the old stands in Jefferson Par- 
ish!” cried the front page of the New 
Orleans States. “It is spreading like an 
epidemic.” Beneath the banner headlines 
ran the byline of the stranger at the bar: 
Edwin Strickland, 39, the balding bache- 
lor reporter of the Birmingham News, 
who has made a career of sniffing out 
crime and corruption, in 1954 played a 
major role in exposing the blend of sex, 
graft and murder in Phenix City, Ala. 
(Time, June 28, 1954). 

Farsighted Gamblers. Before Strick- 
land came to town, every cub reporter 
in New Orleans knew that Sheriff William 
S. Coci’s Jefferson Parish was the place 
to roll dice 6n green felt tables and bet 
on the hushed whirl of the roulette wheel. 
But no reporter could document the story 
in depth because the farsighted gamblers 
had taken the precaution of getting pic- 
tures of every newsman in town. When 
a reporter showed up, sharp-eyed bounc- 
ers gave him the thumb. 

Last month Frank C. Allen, managing 
editor of the States (circ. 103,583), had 
a bright idea. Allen had started as a re- 
porter on the Birmingham News, had 
later read with interest Strickland’s de- 
tailed accounts of corruption in Phenix 
City. As far as he knew, Strickland’s face 
was unknown in Jefferson Parish, and 
after a quick phone call to News Manag- 
ing Editor Vincent Townsend, Allen bor- 
rowed Strickland for a couple of weeks. 

Allen’s hunch was right: no one recog- 
nized Strickland. Working up to 20 hours 
a day, he toured bookie joints by day, 
gambling houses by night. His technique 
was simple. “You have to sit there at the 
bar and drink a beer or two or they'll get 
suspicious,” he says. “I tried martinis at 
first, but you can’t drink many of them 
and know what you're doing. I've got 
beer running out of my ears.” 

Nobody Tried. After establishing a 
sudsy rapport with the proprietors, Strick- 
land would head for the action, which, 
he soon discovered, was usually near the 
men’s room. “I'd just walk on back to- 
ward the men’s room,” he explains, “may- 
be acting a little unsteady, and then push 
on into the gambling room.” 

After ten days and nights, Strickland 
had the facts and figures he needed. In 
his five installments, Strickland docu- 
mented the corruption with such facts 
as the addresses of 27 places where he 
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found illegal slot machines, told where to 
lay bets or roll dice, and reported: “I 
have seen horse bets placed, and openly 
discussed, while a policeman sat drinking 
a cup of coffee almost within arm’s reach 
of the bookie.” Strickland’s summation of 
Jefferson Parish: “A giant new octopus of 
organized gambling is flexing its tentacles 
for an even bigger grab. It is little short 
of being a gigantic casino.” 

For Reporter Strickland, a graduate of 
the Birmingham School of Law, the Jef- 
ferson Parish story was just the latest 
assignment in a long career of expert 
sleuthing that started in 1942, when he 
finally gave up plans to become a lawyer 
and landed a job with the old Birming- 
ham Age-Herald. Strickland poked into 
divorce rackets, bootlegging, juvenile 
gangs and prostitution. His series charg- 
ing the misuse of public property by city 
officials in Bessemer, Ala. led to the 
indictment last year of Mayor Jasper 
W. Bryant, who died before trial was set. 
Strickland switched to the Birmingham 
News (circ. 187.183) in 1948. One night 
in 1954 he was trying to telephone Phenix 
City’s crusading attorney general nomi- 
nee, Albert L. Patterson, when the long 
distance operator reported that he had 
just been shot. Strickland headed straight 
for Phenix City on an assignment that 
lasted six months, culminated in the book 
Phenix City, written with Reporter Gene 
Wortsman, his longtime friendly rival on 
the Birmingham Post-Herald. 

Last week, after his first Jefferson Par- 
ish stories had run, Strickland noted that 
dice games were already closed in some 
of his old haunts. And for the New 


Orleans States and “this hired hand, 
Strickland,” Sheriff Coci had a character- 
istic accolade: “Liars.” 

Realist Strickland was under no illu- 
sions as to the power of the press to 
clean up for good. “Newspapers can make 
places close for a while by turning on the 
heat,” he said, “but only law enforcement 
officers can keep gambling houses closed 
permanently.” 


Crazy Kanji 

In a Yokohama hospital a Navyman 
with the mumps stared blearily at a Japa- 
nese magazine and started seeing things. 
To Lieut. Commander Bryant W. Line, 
who does not read Japanese, the stylized 
dabs and curlicues of the brushwork char- 
acters, known as Kanji, conjured up all 
manner of fanciful situations: poker play- 
ers in a pup tent, an irate baseball umpire, 
a boy peering wistfully into a saloon. 

Out of the hospital, Line copied out 
some Kanji characters and sent them with 
his interpretations to Pacific Stars & 
Stripes, the armed forces’ daily newspaper 
in the Far East. Stars & Stripes ran Line’s 
contribution under the heading ‘“‘Nippo- 
noodles.’ So many Americans began send- 
ing in their own Kanji entries that the 
paper started a Nipponoodle contest and 
appointed a full-time Nipponoodle editor, 
who found that it was “like taking a per- 
petual Rorschach test.”” With more than 
12,000 commonly used characters to draw 
from, crazy Kanji fever swept the U.S. 
colony in Japan and erupted into a Stars 
& Stripes anthology of the 100 best Nippo- 
noodles. To let the folks back home in on 
the fun, a U.S. publisher (Greenberg; New 
York) will put out a civilian version of the 
Nipponoodle book next month. For some 
typical Nipponoodles, see below. 


IS MY FATHER IN THERE? 


Kanji: Tojiru, verb to close 


HULA DANCERS 


Kanji: Yowai, meaning weak 


GO AND NEVER DARKEN 
MY DOOR AGAIN 


Kanji: Tomo, meaning friend 


HANGING THE DALTON BOYS 


Kanji: Asa, noun, hemp 





Pacific Stars and Stripes 


NIPPONOODLES 
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GETTER AIR CONDITIONING FOR EVERYBODY EVERYWHERE 


Carrier 


Which is the best way to air condition an older building ? 


That depends on the building. The way it is built, the way 

the space is divided and the way it is used can make a big difference. 
To make sure of the best way to air condition your building, 

talk with the Carrier representative in your community. He handles 
every type of air conditioning. (Four of the many ways are 

shown at the right.) So his only interest is to reeommend the type 
that serves you best. Throughout the world, in thousands of 
dependable installations, Carrier air conditioning serves more people 
and more purposes than any other make. Good reason to call the 
Carrier dealer or representative listed in your Classified Telephone 


Directory. Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 


Ask your Carrier dealer for copies of the free booklets, “Which Is the Best Way to Air Condition Your 


Business?” and “Which Is the Best Way to Air Condition Your Home?” Or write to Carrier Corporation. 
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: 
Room by room? Carrier Console Weathermakers* will Suite by suite? Locate a Carrier Self-contained Weather- | 
fit under the windows or through the wall, replacing maker so that short ducts can bring cool comfort to | 
old-fashioned radiators. Connected to steam pipes, every office. Connect it to steam pipes, to circulate warm | 
they provide more efficient heating as well as cooling. air, too. It may also be installed without ducts. | 











Floor by floor? Install Carrier Self-contained Weather- All at once? Specify the Carrier Weathermaster* Sys- 
makers in several locations, with or without ductwork. tem with the new under-the-window Modular units 
They provide individual temperature control for each of which adapt to all types of building construction. The 
the areas they serve. Units not needed can be turned off. occupant of each office selects the climate he prefers. 

* aEG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Home from the Salt Mines 
The director of Munich’s Alte Pina- 
kothek, Dr. Ernst Buchner, was ready 
a for World War II the day it came. Years 
a before, he had sought out and established 
Alpine hideaways for his masterpieces. 
When war was declared on Sept. 3, 1939, 
Buchner closed the doors of the museum 
and got his master plan rolling to save 
, one of the finest collections of paintings 
in the world, including 74 Rubenses, to 
} Rembrandts, 26 Van Dycks, 15 Diirers, 
10 Titians, 12 Tintorettos, 9 Veroneses, 
1 choice works by Giotto, Raphael, Botti- 
celli, Goya, El Greco, Velasquez, Poussin. 
} More than 1,000 paintings were packed 
il for storage and loaded on trucks. The best 
were sent to the salt mines near Salzburg, 
Austria, where Buchner’s careful inves- 
tigation had found perfect temperature 
and humidity, and a bombproof moun- 
tain on top. Director Buchner’s foresight 
\\a paid off. The Alte Pinakothek was dam- 
it aged by fire bombs in 1943, had its roof 
Hi blown off in July, 1944 and, on Dec. 17, 
1944, took three direct hits, was reduced 
to ruins. 
i} In 1945 victorious U.S. troops found 
the art 


treasures in the Austrian salt 
} mines and returned them to Munich. A 
I few years later, more than 200 of the 
Alte Pinakothek’s best paintings went on 
! an extended European tour, to London. 


Paris, Amsterdam, Brussels. Then 450 of 
its best works went on permanent exhi- 
bition in the Hitler-built Haus der Kunst, 
while the old building, its true home, 
was only a dismal rendezvous for petty 
gangsters and furtive lovers. When plans 
got underway to clean up the ruin and 
replace it with a technical university, 
a groundswell of impassioned opposition 
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SURVIVING PORTAL IN THE ALTE PINAKOTHEK 


pushed the local Bavarian 
government to rebuild the 
Alte Pinakothek. 

Last week, nearly 18 
years after the museum's 
doors had been closed by 
war. they were at last re- 
opened. In the rebuilt in- 
terior, only one item of 
décor was salvaged from the 
original structure: the gold- 
and-white great portal of 
the main Rubens room (see 
cut). A stream of proud 
Miinchners tlooded every gal- 
lery in the building. They 
noted such improvements as 
the overhead skylights and 
lighting. and walls tapes- 
tried with ivory silk. Hang- 
ing against them with vi- 
brant life were 800 paint- 
ings, the world-famous mas- 
terpieces back home again: 
Diirer’s Four Apostles, Alt- 
dorfer’s cosmic Battle of 
Alexander, Rubens’ dramat- 
ic Battle of the Amazons, 
Rembrandt's eloquent De- 
scent from the Cross, El 
Greco’s ominous Despoiling 
of Christ, Boucher’s luscious 
Girl Resting. 

Bouncing about among 
the opening-day crowd was foresighted 
Ernst Buchner, now 55, who had led the 
fight to rebuild the museum, and is once 
again its director. Said he. with just a 
touch of a lump in his throat: “A mile- 
stone in the history of art.” 


"Madman" Munch 


“Here there is no longer talk of Nature, 
only eccentric fanaticism, delirium-drunk 
moods and fever-sick hallucinations.” So 
said the conservative Norwegian Aften- 
posten, outraged at the show of some 50 
oils by young Edvard Munch ( pronounced 
Moohnk ) in the summer of 1892 in Chris- 
tiania (now Oslo). The storm of criticism 
was all that Munch, then 28 and just back 
from Paris, needed to become a scandalous 
success in the gloomy provincial city. Ber- 
lin painters promptly invited him to show 
in the German capital, and the scandal 
was even greater, splitting the Union of 
Berlin Artists permanently into two 
camps. Gaily Munch wrote his aunt that 
“all the uproar was great fun,” added that 
he had gained six pounds. 

Today “Madman” Munch is recog- 
nized as Scandinavia’s most powerful art- 
ist. one of the key founders of German 
expressionism, second in power only to 
Vincent Van Gogh. and on a par with 
Toulouse-Lautrec as a graphic artist. His 
work was first shown on a major scale in 
the U.S. seven years ago (Time, May 1, 
1950); the second major retrospective has 
already been an outstanding hit at Man- 
hattan’s Museum of Modern Art and Min- 
neapolis’ Institute of Arts, will travel over 
the coming twelvemonth to Chicago, Cin- 
cinnati and San Francisco. 

Love & Death. In his early days every- 
thing that Munch did only served to re- 
inforce the opinion that he was a madman, 
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a Bohemian. a dangerous freethinker. He 
was obsessed by two great themes, love 
and death, and chose to depict them in 
terms of man’s paralysis and anxiety when 
faced with them as raw forces in nature. 
Much of his anxiety had its roots in his 
early semi-invalid youth. His mother died 
when he was five; his father, a military 
surgeon, gave way to morbid religiosity 
and insane outbursts at his children. Re- 
called Painter Munch bitterly: “I always 
felt that I was treated unjustly, without 
a mother, sick and threatened with pun- 
ishment in Hell.” 

When Edvard was 14, his elder sister 
Sophie died of tuberculosis. The delayed 
impact of his sister’s death showed in Sick 
Child (opposite), a theme Munch first 
sketched when he was 22. continued ob- 
sessively in lithographs and oils. Owing 
some of its quality to the impressionist 
colors he had seen in Paris, it captures 
what he bore indelibly in his memory: 
“the pale head with bright red hair against 
the white pillow, the trembling lips, the 
transparent skin, the tired eyes.” 

Jealousy & Sensuality. Munch’s devel- 
opment of his other theme—man’s im- 
potence before the power of ferocious 
womanhood—would seem ludicrous if it 
had not so obviously wrung anguish from 
the painter, driven him close to madness. 
The exact identification of the woman who 
so long tantalized Munch has never been 
otiicially revealed, but art historians now 
believe that the redhead who appears as 
a flaming, enigmatic image throughout 
Munch's work was a young Norwegian 
girl named Dagney Juell. She was Munch's 
model in Berlin before she moved over 
to live with Swedish Dramatist August 
Strindberg, finally married the best friend 
of both men, Polish Poet Stanislas Przy- 
byszewski. One of Munch's most powerful 
paintings of the redhead was Jeatousy, in 
which he depicted her as a salacious wan- 
ton, with an enigmatic, glowering father 
at left. Between the two. man—depicted 
as Poet Przybyszewski—is held transfixed 
in agonized suspension. Even more ruth- 
less is Munch's lithograph Nude with Red 
Hair, showing her as sensuality person- 
ified, with screaming orange hair and glar- 
ing green eyes.* 

While Munch's two obsessions drove 
him to greatness, he never learned to live 
with them. Shortly before his death at the 
age of 80, after he had won both honors 
and renown, he wearily told his doctor: 
“The last part of my life has been an 
effort to stand up. My path has always 
been along an abyss.” 


The Man Who Knew All 


Seated in his wheelchair, his brush 
bound to his hand between two fingers, 
the painter worked intent!y on his canvas, 
his grey-green eyes squinting at the luxuri- 
ant landscape. “Merde,” he murmured, 
“but it’s beautiful!” He was Auguste 
Renoir, already in his late 7os and crippled 
by rheumatism, but lively in his opinions 











The redhead eventually wound up in Tiflis 
with a young Russian who, as he later told the 
court, shot her because he could no longer stand 
her sardonic laughter. 
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“NUDE WITH RED HAIR 1901 


EDVARD MUNCH’S OIL PAINTING “JEALOUSY 
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First big atomic power plant uses 6O miles of Anaconda Tube 


HOW TO "BURN” URANIUM. Amer- 
ica’s first big atomic power plant at 
Shippingport, Pa., will give vital infor- 
mation on how best to use uranium for 
fuel ona large scale Ope rating experi- 
ence will measure the performance of 








the nuclear power source and help guide 
the design of new and bigger plants 

rhe turbine generator in this plant re- 
quires ne arly one million pounds of 
steam every hour to produce a maximum 
of 100,000 kilowatts of electric power. 
To re-use this tremendous amount of 
water and to get the greatest possible 
efficiency from the system, the huge 
steam condenser shown above 1s used 

In it, 60 miles of Anaconda Arsenical 
Admiralty Tubes provide 70,000 square 
feet of condensing surface. Cooling 
water from the nearby Ohio River is 
pumped through the tubes. The tur- 
bine’s exhaust steam condenses on the 
surface of the tubes, and the resulting 
water is pumped to the nuclear boilers 
for re-use. 
THE PROBLEM OF CORROSION. 
Arsenical Admiralty Alloy is one of the 


important developments of Anaconda’s 


American Brass Company laboratories, 
where corrosion problems are constantly 
being studied. 

The contributions of Anaconda spe- 
cialists are helping to make condensers 
and heat exchangers give longer and 
more dependable service in electric 
power plants ships, oil refineries, chemi- 
cal plants, and almost every branch of 
industry 
NEVER-ENDING SEARCH. Corrosion 
is but one of the many areas in which 
research and development programs of 
Anaconda and its associated companies 

The American Brass Company and 
Anaconda Wire & Cable (¢ ompany—can 
he Ip in improving products, in reducing 
fabricating and field service costs. For 
assistance in your specific metal prob- 
lem, see the Man from Anaconda. The 
Anaconda (¢ vompany, 25 Broadway, New 


York 4, N. Y. 


® 


THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY— ANACONDA WIRE & CABLE COMPANY 
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(shown a Picasso painting, he shouted: 
“Take that filth away!) and unabashedly 
glorying in his work. Showing a nude he 
had just completed, he confessed that his 
model was the baker’s wife, exclaimed: 
“She had a bottom—oh, forgive me. But 
it’s true. It was so beautiful. The whole 
town would have liked to dance around it.” 

Juices of Life. The recorder of this 
Renoir scene of 1918 is Michel Georges- 
Michel, 73-year-old dean of Paris art crit- 
ics, who pee his career by interviewing 
Edgar Degas, has in a busy lifetime turned 
out more than a hundred books—novels, 
histories, art studies. To top off his career, 
Michel Georges-Michel this week is bring- 
ing out the American edition of his care- 
fully culled memoirs (From Renoir to 
Picasso; Houghton Mifflin; $4). Glitter- 
ing with wit and the reflections of the 


great, M. G.-M.’s book is not only lively | 


anecdotal history but a refreshing remind- 
er that the men who painted today’s 
museum pieces were rich with the juices 
of life. 

Hobnobbing with the great, M. G.-M. 
ate tripe with Rodin, introduced Diaghilev 
to Picasso, was present when Clemenceau 
offered Claude Monet a seat in the French 
Academy (Monet refused). With such a 
star-studded cast, he can afford to throw 
away in a footnote the fact that Lenin 
once wanted to be an artist’s model, gave 
up because he was too short. 

"Biff! Bang! Wallop!" In search of a 
hero for his sensational novel of the 1920s, 
Montparnos, which established the claim 
of Montparnasse as a rip-roaring Bohemia 
to rival the prewar Montmartre, M. G.-M. 
uncovered such unknowns as Amedeo Mo- 
digliani and Utrillo, recounts how on their 
first meeting the two great painters ex- 
changed coats as a token of mutual admi- 
ration. Then one said: “You are the 
world’s greatest painter.” 

‘No, you are the 
painter.” 

“TI forbid you to contradict me.” 

“I forbid you to forbid me.” 

“If you say that again, I'll hit you!” 

“The world’s greatest—” 

Reports M.G.-M.: “Biff! Bang! And 
the fight started. They made it up in a 
nearby bistro. There they consumed a large 
number of bottles of wine, and exchanged 
coats several more times. . . Biff! Bang! 
Wallop! And they were at it again, land- 
ing up in the gutter, where they went to 
sleep, and woke up at dawn to find that 
they had been robbed.” 

Riffling through his sharply focused 
snapshot memories of some 8o greats and 
near greats, M. G.-M. comes down to the 
finish line with a recent interview with 
Paris’ rocketing young Bernard Buffet, who 
in the last decade has shot from abject 
poverty to Rolls-Royce status. Such luck 
was rare in the old days, M. G.-M. recalls. 
Looking back over the past, he says: 
“What they call Ja belle époque was the 
most hostile and hardest time that ever 
existed. They are always talking of the 
good old days. But in those days painters 
were starving. Nowadays a painter with 
a bit of talent is driving a car—and he 
deserves it.” 


world’s greatest 
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Sure! Ic’s simply good 
business—just as James A. 
Reardon (right) of Oxnard, 
California, discovered. 
**My Cessna 172 lets me do 
as much as three days’ 
work in one d ; 
How much does his Cessna 
172 cost to Operate? Mr. é 
Reardon answers, “I com- 
puted costs per passenger mile. Costs as little 
as a Car. 


ay,” he says. 





The Cessna 172 “‘drives’’ like a car, too. That's 
because of irs Land-O-Matic landing gear. Makes 
flying as casy as driving in the sky. 


You do drive a Cessna 172... 


available 


in the new spray can 


GENERAL OFFICES: ARDMORE, PENNA 


The fast-acting 
aid in preventing 
and relieving 
Travel Sickness. 
for Adults & Children 








. drive it through the air . . . drive it 


runway .. 
down again... and park it as casy as your car. 
Why don’t you try this “‘drive-it-yourself"’ air- 


plane today? 
YOUR CESSNA DEALER WILL TEACH YOU 
TO FLY when you order a 172. Call him now. 
(See Yellow Pages of 
phone book.) Price 
$8,975, with std. 
equip., f.a.f. Wichita. 
Or write Cessna Air- 
craft Co. 2 Dee. WT-4, 
Wichita, Kans 
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Protect Merchandise 
and Machinery from 
the Moisture Monster! 


An Oasis Dehumidifier protects basements 
as well as work and storage areas from costly 
rust, mildew or sweating pipes. Restores 
damp, musty creas to full-time usefulness! 
Removes up to 3 gallons of water from the 
air every 24 hours. 


OASIS 
DEHUMIDIFIER (air drier) 
SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET 








| The Ebco Manufacturing Company 
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1 Dept, 9-C, Columbus 13, Ohio il 
| Tell me “How To Stop Moisture Damage"! | 
|! nome. “ 
; oddress. ; 
0 ie i 
l City. zone. state. 1 
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The man who 
reads dictionaries 








©Philippe Halsman Photo 


JAMES THURBER, one of America’s 
great stylists, whose most recent book 
is The Wonderful O, says: 


°° seem to have collected dictionaries, 
from Cassell’s Latin to the thirteen 
volumes of the O.E.D., but none has 
a more special value than Webster’s 
New World Dictionary, College Edi- 
tion. It is an important contribution 
to the American language. I keep try- 
ing to catch mistakes or omissions in 
its coverage of our slang, and almost 
invariably fail. The other day I looked 
for a certain definition of ‘bug.’ It 
was there, concise and correct, ‘a de- 
fect, as in a machine,’” 
The name Webster clone on a dictionary 
is not enough to guarantee excellence 


of this kind. Visit your bookseller 
and ask to see — 


WEBSTER’S 


NEW | WORLD 


DICTIONARY 









142,000 
entries 


/ 1,760 pages 


in various 
bindings, 
from $5.75 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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M-LL.EST ONES 


Born. To Margaret Truman, 33, daugh- 
ter of ex-President Harry Truman, and 
Elbert Clifton Daniel Jr., 44, assistant to 
the foreign editor of the New York 
Times: a son, their first child; in Man- 
hattan (see PeopLe). Name: Clifton Tru- 
man. Weight: 6 lbs. 8 oz. 





Born. To Hal March (real name: Har- 
old Mendelson), 36, TV  quizmaster 
($64,000 Question), and Candy Toxton, 
31, onetime model: a boy, their first 
child; in Manhattan. Name: Peter Lind- 


say. Weight: 5 lbs. 13 oz. 





Married. Princess Margarita of Baden, 
24, blue-eyed niece of Britain's Prince 
Philip, and Prince Tomislav, 29, now 
working as a fruit farmer; younger brother 
of ex-King Peter of Yugoslavia; at 
Schloss Salem, Baden, Germany. 


Married. Franz Josef Strauss, 41, West 
German Defense Minister; and Marianne 
Zwicknagel, 27, daughter of a German 
diplomat (see Fore1GN News); in Rott- 
am-Inn, Bavaria, Germany. 


Died. Louise Schroeder, 70, mild- 
mannered spinster who gained interna- 
tional admiration as Berlin’s Acting Lord 
Mayor (1947-48) during months of the 


| taut, East-West political contest for the 


city, climaxed by the Russian blockade 
and the Allied airlift that broke it; of a 
heart attack; in Berlin. 


“> 


Died. Paul Joseph Neff, 72, longtime 
railroader who in 1956 led the sprawling, 
bankrupt Missouri Pacific Lines out of 
one of U.S. railroading’s longest (23 years) 
and most prosperous receiverships, re- 
signed as president last month to become 
board chairman; of a cerebral hemor- 
rhage; in St. Louis. 


Died. Paul Bernard Krichell, 74, chief 
scout for 37 years for the New York 
Yankees, credited with discovering more 
baseball talent than any other man in his- 
tory (he signed some 200 players includ- 
ing Lou Gehrig, Leo Durocher, Vic Raschi, 
Red Rolfe, Phil Rizzuto, Tony Lazzeri); 
after long illness; in New York City. 


Died. Sosthenes Behn, 75, co-founder 
(1920) and longtime chairman of the 
board of International Telephone and Tel- 
egraph Corp.; of a heart ailment; in 
Manhattan (see BUSINEsS). 

Died. The Rt. Rev. 
Frank Blunt, 77, outspoken Bishop of 
Bradford (1931-55), whose mild-seeming 
remarks, in December 1936, that King 
Edward VIII (now the Duke of Windsor) 
should give “more positive signs” of 
knowing his duty toward religion sparked 
the already charged atmosphere of po- 
litical crisis over the Wally Simpson ro- 
mance, hastened the King’s decision to 
abdicate; after long illness; at his home 
near York, England. 





Alfred Walter | 

























Love Letters 


to’ ambler 
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LeRoy Barrett of 
Metuchen, N. J. is 
an auditor for Her- 
cules Powder Com- 
pany. The father of 
four, his oldest son 
is a student at 
Princeton. An active 
















LeRoy Barrett 
sportsman, Mr. Barrett rates golf, 
tennis, bowling and Rambling as his 
top enthusiasms. He writes: 











IDEAL WITH CHILDREN 


"We feel Rambler is the 
finest family car ever in- 
troduced to the public. For 
carefree driving with chil- 
dren it's ideal. It handles 
as easily as other cars 
equipped with power steer- 
ing. My wife refers to 
Rambler as her ‘Dream 

Boat' and she wouldn't 
think of exchanging it for 
any other car on the road." 
















1¢ a mile! For the second straight 
year Rambler 6 with overdrive sets 
anational NASCAR economy record 
—Canada to 
Mexico, 1,945 
miles on less 
than three tanks 
of gas. 255 HP 
Rambler Rebel 
V-8 tops all low-priced V-8's in 
actual mileage in Mobilgas Economy 
Run, 21.62 m.p.g. with Hydra-Matic 
Drive. Be smart. Drive a Rambler. 
At Nash dealers. At Hudson dealers. 















BORDER TO BORDER 
COAST TO COAST 





















Always carry Tums for top-speed 
cid distress. No mixing, 
Take Tums anywhere. 





TIME 
is for people 
— who are excited 
= about tomorrow. 
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Great Ideas Come From? 


From its beginnings this nation has been 
guided by great ideas. 


The men who hammered out the Constitution 
and the Bill of Rights were thinkers—men of 
vision—the best educated men of their day. 
And every major advance in our civilization 
since that time has come from minds equipped 
by education to create great ideas and put 
them into action. 


So, at the very core of our progress is the 
college classroom. It is there that the imagina- 
tion of young men and women gains the in- 
tellectual discipline that turns it to useful 
thinking. It is there that the great ideas of 
the future will be born. 


That is why the present tasks of our colleges 
and universities are of vital concern to every 
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American. These institutions are doing their 
utmost to raise their teaching standards, to 
meet the steadily rising pressure for enroll- 
ment, and provide the healthy educational 
climate in which great ideas may flourish. 
They need the help of all who love freedom, all 
who hope for continued progress in science, 
in statesmanship, in the better things of life. 
And they need it now! 


If you want to know what the college crisis 

means to you, write fora free , 

booklet to: HIGHER EDUCA- 3(\: HIGHER EOUCATION 
-\/- 


TION, Box 36, Times Square 
Station, New York 36, N.Y. 


Keer IT GRIONT 





Sponsored as a public service, in cooperation with the Council for Financial Aid to Education 
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Cars rolling down the 20-foot “hump” (foreground) are electronically guided into one o1 
63 sorting tracks. Completed trains move to departing yard, then onto the main line. 

















Cut about two-thirds off the time it 
used to take the average shipment to 
travel through the busy New York 
Central rail junction at Buffalo... 
and you'll know what the railroad’s 
recent $10%-million investment there 
means fo you. 

The money went into 180 acres of 
electronic freight yard alongside the 
Central’s main line in the Frontier 
section east of the city. 

This one sprawling yard—rushed 
to completion in only eight months— 
replaces seven minor freight classi- 
fication centers and one major freight 
terminal in the Buffalo area. 


300% Speed-up 


Your freight moves through the new 





Towerman at Frontier Yard receives teletype | Cleveland-bound car starts over the hump to classi- Automatic retarders below 
list of all cars on incoming train. Included is a _ fication tracks after thorough mechanical inspection. _ the hump gauge “rollability” 
carload of valuable merchandise for Cleveland, Car repair facilities are maintained right in the yard. ...then slow car for coupling. 
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new on the New York Central 





New electronically controlled Frontier Yard 
moves freight 3 times faster—with push buttons 


Frontier Yard 300% faster than the 
time it used to take to zigzag through 
classification in Buffalo. This phe- 
nomenal speed-up is largely the result 
of push buttons, remote control, 
Savvy operation .. . and progressive 
management. 
Fingertip control 

From the time your freight enters the 
yard until it’s outbound for its ulti- 
mate destination, human hands hardly 
touch it. 

Classification movements for the 
60-odd freight trains that come into 
the area daily are handled by push 
button ... or on light or radio signal 
from the main control tower. 

The rolling characteristics of each 
car are figured automatically by radar 


located on the hump, so that auto- 
matic retarders may apply proper 
braking action. Cars are switched to 
the proper outgoing track by an elec- 
tronic brain with a faultless memory 
for instructions ...and coupled gently 
to other waiting cars bound for the 
same general destination. Then cars 
are moved to one of 21 departure 
tracks . . . where they are picked up 
by waiting train crews. 

Almost 6,000 cars may be accom- 
modated in the yard at one time, and 
2,750 of them will be classified in an 
average 24-hour period. Yet a sur- 


prisingly small crew controls them all 
—thanks to the battery of electronic 
aids. 
Frontier a pioneer 

And Buffalo is just the beginning. 
Two more automatic yards—costing 
a total of $21,000,000—are going up 
now in Elkhart, Ind., and Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 

These are just a few of the many 
new developments on the New York 
Central that will enable you to ship 
better and faster than ever... at no 
extra charge to you. Ask our freight 
salesman to tell you about them. 


Route of the Early Birds_ 


New York Central Railroad 





Last car gocs down the hump to join newly made-up Train pulls out for Cleveland and Ohio points— 
train which includes Cleveland shipment. Main east- 
West tracks this train will use pass just south of the yard. 


a 


just one hour and twenty minutes after Cleveland- 
bound merchandise arrived in Buffalo from the East. 


Night and day operation 
continues ... at the rate of 
one car every 30 seconds! 
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STATE OF BUSINESS 
Tighter Money 


The squeeze on money, which many 
experts had hoped would start easing 
soon, got tighter last week. The Treas- 
ury’s interest rate on go-day notes rose to 
3-374%, the highest since the 1933 bank 
holiday. The rate on short-term commer- 
cial loans also rose to the highest in near- 
ly a quarter-century: four-to-six-month 
notes of the nation’s leading corporation 
borrowers carried ah interest rate of 
3-75%. Said a Wall Street bond dealer: 
“Money is so tight it squeaks.” 

The squeaking in short-term paper was 
nothing compared to what was happening 
in bonds. The demand for long-term mon- 
ey by expanding corporations was so great 
(eight bond issues in the week totaled 
$103,575,000) that the corporations had 
to keep upping their bids for the avail- 
able supply. The interest rate on top- 
quality utility bonds rose as high as 
4.58%, while the cost on bonds that were 
rated a bit lower was as much as 4.68%. 
On some bonds the yields topped those of 
blue-chip stocks; Columbia Gas System’s 
54% debentures were sold at a premium 
that made their yield 5.40%, while Geor- 
gia Power Co.’s 54% first-mortgage bonds 
had a yield of 5.10%. 

Down with Pessimism. With the inter- 
est rate on new bond issues skittering 
upward, the market for old bonds with a 
lower coupon rate inevitably sagged to 
new lows. The Dow-Jones bond average 
of 40 representative rails, utilities and in- 
dustrials dropped to 88.14% of face value, 
the lowest since 1942. The drop wiped 
out the gains since last winter, when for a 
short time bond prices seemed to have 
reached the bottom and started upward 
(Time, Feb. 4). 


RECORD CORN SURPLUS will 
bulge Government granaries this fall, 
prove Agriculture Secretary Benson's 
contention that present high-fixed sup- 
ports, instead of lower levels he wants, 
have not trimmed surplus and never 
will. Stockpile will soar from previous 
high of 992 million bu. last January 
to 1.3 billion bu., including 480 mii- 
lion bu. of new crop, 825 million of 
carryover. 


CAPITAL INVESTMENTS by U.S. 
business in new plants and equipment 
will hit seasonally adjusted rate of 
$37.3 billion in second quarter, $37.9 
billion in third quarter v. last year’s 
total $35 billion, says SEC. Leading 
investors: public utilities, up 27% 
over first nine months last year; rail- 
roads, up 22% ; manufacturers, up 13%. 
Considering that the economy is al- 
ready in high gear, such a continuing 


ce. af sign of business strength, 


WILDCATTER Glenn McCarthy 
agreed to sell his last major oil and 
gas property, a 970,000-acre concession 
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The tightening money market did not, 
as some thought, reflect business pessi- 
mism; it showed confidence in the future, 
Early this year, with exaggerated reces- 
sion talk rampant, there was a tendency 
for investors to get out of the stock mar- 
ket and seek the security of bonds and 
their guaranteed return. This made mon- 
ey easier to borrow, helped check the rise 
in interest rates. But the return of con- 
fidence and the recovery in the stock mar- 
ket checked the shift; even though the 
Dow-Jones index of the yields on top 
bonds was about 4.40% v. 4.50% for the 
blue chips, many investors no longer cared. 
They were interested less in yields than in 
the capital gains of growth stocks. 

Up the Rate? As interest rates rose, 
Wall Street wondered whether the Fed- 
eral Reserve System would raise its 3% 
rediscount rate, which for some time has 
been less than the short-term borrowing 
rate the Treasury pays. Ordinarily the 
Fed raises the rediscount rate to prevent 
“riding the rate,” i.e., a member bank 
borrowing from the Fed to have more 
funds for lending at a higher rate. But 
member-bank borrowing last week aver- 
aged $888 million, up only $5,000,000 
from the week before. Since there was no 
evidence that banks were riding the rate, 
best guess was that the Fed would not 
raise its rate. 

In the competition for available funds, 
many borrowers decided to wait. The U.S. 
Public Housing Administration, which 
borrows funds for subsidized-rent public- 
housing projects, announced it would be 
out of the bond market until fall unless 
money loosened up considerably. South- 
ern California Edison Co., after taking a 
look at the market, withdrew a $30 mil- 
lion preferred-stock issue until the time 
for borrowing was more propitious. 


TIME CLOCK 


in Bolivian hinterlands, to Tennessee 
Gas Transmission Co., Union Oil & 
Gas Corp. of La., Murphy Corp. and 
Monsanto’s Lion Oil division. Texan 
McCarthy lost heavily on Bolivian 
wildcatting, did not have enough funds 
to market oil after he found it. He will 
be lucky to break even on deal to give 
him $1,500,000 outright, another $1,- 
500,000 if group can market oil and gas. 


MICHIGAN TAX HASSLE, which 
caused General Motors President Har- 
low H. Curtice to warn that auto- 
makers may locate new plants out of 
State to avoid high corporate taxes, is 
also affecting contracts awarded by 
armed forces. Army gave $119 million 
tank contract to Chrysler, but told 
automaker to fill order at its Delaware 
plant because using Detroit facilities 
would pad bill by $300,000 Michigan 
tax, plus $1,579,000 in other costs. 


BREWERY DEAL is being discussed 
for St. Louis’ Anheuser-Busch, na- 
tion’s No. 2 beermaker, to buy Manhat- 
tan’s money-losing Ruppert brewery 
(Knickerbocker brand), thus get out 


CORPORATIONS 
The $2.7 Billion Question 


For the first few hours after the U.S. 
Supreme Court laid down the antitrust 
law to Du Pont last week (see NATIONAL 
Arrarrs), Wall Street reacted with antici- 
pation. Du Pont stock shot up 6 points to 
2024 in the hope of big stock dividends 
following the court’s ruling that Du Pont 
interests must give up their 23% control 
(64 million shares) of General Motors 
stock, worth $2.7 billion. But when Wall 
Street took a more careful look, Du Pont 
stock slipped back down. Both Du Pont 
and G.M. stock fluctuated nervously for 
the rest of the week, as everyone tried to 
figure out what the ruling meant—not 
only for Du Pont and G.M. but for the 
U.S. business community as well. The im- 
pact was as stunning as it was to the Jus- 
tice Department itself, which up to the 
last minute had only the slimmest hopes 
of winning. 

What worried businessmen was the 
sweeping nature of the decision, putting a 
new emphasis on the nation’s antitrust 
philosophy. As Justice Harold H. Burton 
wrote in his dissenting opinion: The ruling 
“disregards the language and purpose of 
the statute, 40 years of administrative 
practice and of the precedents . . . except 
one District Court decision. To make its 
case, the court requires no showing of any 
misuse of a stock interest—either at the 
time of acquisition or subsequently—to 
gain preferential treatment. All that is 
required, if this case is to be our guide, 
is that some court in some future year be 
persuaded that a ‘reasonable probability’ 
then exists that an advantage over com- 
petitors in a narrowly construed market 
may be obtained as a result of a stock 
interest.” Moreover, added Burton, the 


ahead of Milwaukee’s front-running 
Schlitz. Anheuser-Busch wants to buy 
a new brewery in East or Southeast. 


OFFSHORE GAS WELLS will be 
drilled 3,000 ft. under waters of Lake 
Erie near Cleveland. Geologists esti- 
mate gas can be is half-mile off- 
shore (Canadians have long been 
drawing gas from under north side of 
lake). Ohio will advertise for lease 
bids in about three months, will take 
one-eighth of market value of any oil 
or gas that is found. 


STOCK TIP-OFF is stirring more 
trouble in Washington, this time over 
Office of Defense Mobilization’s de- 
cision to award Idaho Power Co. a 
fast tax write-off for Hells Canyon 
dams (Time, April 15). Senator Estes 
Kefauver’s antimonopoly subcommit- 
tee is investigating to find out why 
trading in Idaho Power jumped from 
800 shares to 4,300 shares on April 17, 
the-day ODM acted, though no public 
announcement was made until April 
25. Maximum gain for those who 
bought early: about $3.50 per share. 
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decision marked the first time the Clayton 
Act has been applied to a vertical acqui- 
sition, 7.¢., a case where a company gets 
substantial control of a customer rather 
than a competitor. 

Trouble All Around. As a result of the 
decision, businessmen could descry trouble 
ahead for dozens of big and little U.S. 
companies. Sears, Roebuck & Co. owns big 
blocks of stock in such suppliers as 
Whirlpool-Seeger Corp., Florence Stove 
Co., and Armstrong Tire & Rubber Co.; 
Gulf Oil has a 12% interest in Texas Gulf 
Sulphur, which supplies Gulf with sul- 
phur; Olin Mathieson Chemical has 
25.8% of Marquardt Aircraft and 50% of 
rocketmaker Reaction Motors, for which 
it is helping develop rocket fuel. And by 
successfully going back 30 years to trip 
Du Pont, trustbusters had won the right 
to try any company for things it did in 
long years past. 

No businessman seriously believes that 
Du Pont bought into General Motors 
merely to wrap up a market for paint. 
Although the Supreme Court ruled that 
by its working control of G.M., Du Pont 
had been able to force its products on the 
automaker (specifically that Du Pont had 
supplied General Motors with about 67% 
of its paint and finish supplies, between 
38% and 52% of its textile requirements 
in the years 1946 and 1947), the two 
items together make up only about 2% 
(or $20) of an auto’s total cost. Du 
Pont’s total G.M. business amounted to 
only about 3% of the company’s $795 
million sales in 1947; Du Pont’s real profit 
from G.M., is from its stock investment, 
which last year paid the chemical com- 
pany $126 million in dividends—nearly 
6% of its total gross income. 

Off the Rocks. Far from restraining 
G.M., Du Pont was one good reason why 
G.M. grew; without the stock purchase 
there would quite likely have been no 


A, 





G. M.’s DurANT 
What's good to the court... 
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General Motors in existence today. When 
Du Pont took control during the post- 
World War I depression, the young auto 
giant was headed for the rocks. Brilliant, 
mercurial William Crapo Durant, who put 
the company together, was $80 million in 
debt and on the verge of bankruptcy. Du 
Pont had already put $49 million into the 
company’s stock. By risking another $31 
million of its capital, Du Pont bailed out 
Durant and put the company back on 
course, not only with cash, but also with 
managerial talent. Du Pont President 
Pierre S. du Pont, who had been actively 
interested in G.M. since 1915, stepped in 
as G.M, president in 1920, set about reor- 
ganizing the company. Du Pont was re- 
sponsible for replacing Durant’s old-fash- 
ioned one-man rule with a new kind of 
decentralized management in which the 
company was broken up into divisions and 
the division bosses got real autonomy, 
were encouraged to compete with each 
other, buy supplies from whom they 
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CartToonist’s View oF DEcIsIon 
.+.may not be... 


pleased. By its very nature the manage- 
ment concept imposed by Du Pont worked 
against the kind of control charged by 
the Government. 

As G.M. has grown stronger over the 
years, Du Pont has steadily loosened its 
ties to the automaker. In recent years Du 
Pont’s role has been largely confined to 
helping set overall policy, chiefly finan- 
cial. Only six of G.M.’s 33 directors are 
usually identifiable as being in the Du 
Pont faction—Donaldson Brown, Du Pont 
treasurer until he switched to G.M. in 
1921, Lammot du Pont Copeland, Emile 
F. du Pont, Henry B. du Pont, Chairman 
Albert Bradley, Executive Vice President 
Frederic G. Donner, As in many another 
company, there have often been argu- 
ments between the financial men in Man- 
hattan and the automakers in Detroit. 
But did Detroit knuckle under? Says 
one former General Motors boss, De- 
fense Secretary Charles E. Wilson: “Du 
Pont never exerted any pressure on me. 





Dv Pont’s Prerre pu Pont 
. .. what's good for the country. 


I don’t take pressure very well from 
anyone.” 

Last week’s decision of the Supreme 
Court will not cripple G.M. nor will it 
knock a dent in Du Pont’s business. G.M. 
will probably keep right on buying from 
Du Pont so long as the price and product 
are right. What will hurt is the order to 
get rid of stock that pays a handsome $126 
million annually in dividends. Through 
Christiana Securities Co., Delaware Real- 
ty & Investment Co. and individual stock- 
holdings, the Du Pont family owns 28% 
of Du Pont itself, and in turn some 18 
million shares of General Motors stock 
worth $756 million. Yet while the trust- 
busters want Du Pont to sell its G.M. 
stock, they have never spelled out how 
it should be done. Neither has the court 
suggested how Du Pont might divest it- 
self of all or part of its holdings. Some 
possibilities : 

@ Outright sale of Du Pont’s G.M. hold- 
ings on the open market. Though such a 
disposal would undoubtedly satisfy the 
Government, it would hardly please Du 
Pont stockholders. The offering would be 
history’s biggest, by far, and financial 
men doubt that the market could handle 
it, except over a long period of time. 
Du Pont would also be forced to pay 
an estimated $600 to $700 million capital- 
gains tax on the sale. And if it then 
kicked back the proceeds to Du Pont 
stockholders, they would have to pay 
straight income taxes on the subsequent 
cash dividend. 

Q Direct distribution of the stock to Du 
Pont stockholders as a dividend. One 
stumbling block is that the Government 
would probably disapprove, because the 
Du Pont family would still wind up with 
6.4% of G.M.’s total stock. Another prob- 
lem is that since the stock is not Du Pont 
stock (which would not be taxable when 
distributed), but G.M. stock, it would be 
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fy U.S. incomes—and the taxes paid 
on them—have rapidly increased, 
so have the ways in which embattled 
taxpayers hold down the Government’s 
take. Every businessman knows about 
such old stand-bys as the farm that 
Tuns at a tax-deductible loss, the “busi- 
ness” expense for a yacht, a car, a trip, 
even a country-club membership. But 
comparatively few are aware of an- 
other way of saving by the wise use of 
trusts and foundations, which can be 
set up for either charity or personal 
projects, and often reward the taxpay- 
er with huge savings. Until recently 
only taxpayers in the 80% tax bracket 
($500,000 or more annual taxable in- 
come on a joint return) took full 
advantage of trusts. Now, thousands 
upon thousands of smaller taxpayers 
in the 22% ($10,000 annually) and up 
brackets are learning that they, too, 
can reap impressive savings. And the 
number is growing so fast that Con- 
gress is currently investigating the 
whole business of tax deductions to see 
whether the laws should be tightened. 
Starting with a basic provision in 
the tax law of 1954, which allows any 
taxpayer to donate up to 30% of his 
income to certain charities and count 
the gift as a tax deduction, smart tax 
lawyers have refined an endless series 
of methods to help clients reduce tax 
payments, or in some cases even make 
money. Texas oilmen and other miner- 
al producers can donate part of their 
future production to charity, deduct 
both the expected income and the to- 
tal value of the gift (since reserves 
are also being depleted) from their 
taxes. This “double deduction” enables 
a Texas oilman with a taxable income 
of $100,000 to give away $30,000 an- 
nually while keeping $43,900 of his 
income after taxes. His net income if 
he gave nothing away: only $32,680. 
e 





































There are dozens of other perfectly 
legal ways to save money by giving it 
away. One of the fastest growing is the 
short-term or temporary trust for both 
charitable and personal use. Theoreti- 
cally, upper-bracket taxpayers can use 
it to cut their taxes from 87% to as 
little as 20%; it also works effectively 
for people with incomes as small as 
$10,000 annually. The wise taxpayer 
merely turns over part of his invest- 
ments with their income to his child 
for his education or to an aged rela- 
tive, for support for a minimum of ten 
years (and one day) or the lifetime of 
the beneficiary, whichever is shorter. 
While the trust beneficiary must pay 
normal income taxes on the trust in- 
come, his tax bracket is generally 
much lower than that of the donor, in 
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TAX DEDUCTIONS 
How To Save Money By Giving It Away 





effect drastically reducing the family’s 
overall tax. One San Francisco finan- 
cier cut the taxes on a big slice of his 
income from 50% to 20% by setting 
up nine separate trusts for the future 
education of his three children, reports 
that the savings “are so fantastic I 
don’t even want to talk about them.” 

Temporary trusts can also be used 
to cut taxes by giving money to char- 
ity, are especially valuable for people 
with fluctuating incomes who want to 
lower their tax bracket in good years, 
but regain the funds at a later date. 
The taxpayer can set up a trust for 
a church. educational organization or 
hospital for as short a period as two 
years, deduct the income from his re- 
turn, then take back both his securities 
and the income at the end of the trust 
period. The benefits are so big that 
organizations have been formed in 
Cleveland, New York, Chicago and 
San Francisco for the specific purpose 
of helping taxpayers save money. The 
San Francisco Foundation alone held 
36 trusts last year with a book value of 
well over $1,000,000, issued grants to- 
taling $268,628 to charities, 

e 


Businessmen are also learning to use 
trusts and foundations to reduce the 
standard 25% capital-gains tax on the 
sale of securities or property. Stock- 
holders who want to diversify long- 
term holdings but hesitate because of 
heavy capital-gains taxes can donate 
the stock to a tax-free trust on condi- 
tion that it will be sold and re-invested 
with the income going to the donor for 
life. . 
Actually, there is no limit to the 
uses of trusts and charitable donations 
to cut taxes. One Chicago executive in 
the $100,000 bracket, who wanted to 
spread his tax credit over a period of 
years, donated his $25,000 yacht to a 
university in two sections, half one 
year, half the next, got a $12,500 de- 
duction each year. But tax lawyers 
warn that anyone who hopes to save 
money by giving it away had better 
read all the fine print in the law since 
the Internal Revenue Service rates 
each scheme on its individual merits. 

While the tax loss to the U.S. Gov- 
ernment is still comparatively small, 
Congress fears that the idea may soon 
get out of hand. But though a few 
obviously unintended benefits may be 
knocked out, it will be difficult to 
tighten the tax laws much without 
seriously cutting the flow of funds to 
charities. The great problem for Con- 
gress: taxes have reached the point 
where it is worth almost any taxpay- 
er’s time and trouble to avoid the full 
weight of the law. 








considered a regular dividend taxable at 
full market value and normal income tax 
rates. 

@ Creation of a special nonvoting stock 
for the 64 million shares held by Du Pont 
interests. While this method would effec- 
tively bar Du Pont from control, it has 
the advantage of allowing the company to 
continue to get its General Motors divi- 
dends for the benefit of its business and 
stockholders, while avoiding the enor- 
mous capital gains tax. Even so, some 
stockholders may grumble that one of the 
reasons why they had bought Du Pont 
stock was for its voice in G.M. affairs, 
and that the value of their equity had 
decreased materially. 

No one knows how the matter will 
finally be settled. In Chicago last week 
Federal Judge Walter LaBuy, ordered by 
the Supreme Court to make the final dis- 
position, announced that it might take six 
months or more before he could start 
hearings. It will be years before the U.S. 
hears the last of the case. In other smaller 
cases, the courts have taken as long as 
five years to dispose of stock interests. 
With Du Pont, it may take a decade to 
sever its ties to G.M. and the U.S. auto 
industry. 


AUTOS 
Whoa! 


Detroit automakers last week put the 
brakes on the horsepower and speed race 
—at least publicly. The Automobile Man- 
ufacturers Association resolved to scratch 
all advertising claims suggesting speed 
and to withdraw from the stock-car races 
that are used to back those claims. No 
longer will automakers furnish the pace 
car for Indianapolis’ Memorial Day race 
or enter cars in the competitions at Day- 
tona Beach, Fla., Darlington, S.C., Lang- 
horne, Pa. or Pikes Peak. 

The automakers passed the resolution 
unanimously because they were beginning 
to gag on the dust of the expensive speed 
sweepstakes. Not only were costs of the 
stock-car races up to $7,000,000 a year, 
but the contests became so numerous that 
victory carried a hollow ring. Automen 
were also worried over the public’s in- 
creasing association of speed with trage- 
dies on the highway, So they bowed to 
the longstanding pleas of the American 
Automobile Association and the National 
Safety Council to de-emphasize horse- 
power and speed. r: 

Ford Motor Co.’s Ford Division said 
that all its racing cars will be sold and its 
professional drivers furloughed by July 1. 
De Soto was taking a critical second look 
at a current ad, which boasts that De Soto 
can “flick its tail at anything on the road.” 
Chevrolet, which spent heavily to put 
out a racing Corvette only a few months 
ago, stopped development of the car. 

Although speed will be a barred word, 
horsepower will remain respectable—with- 
in limits. Automakers will stress horse- 
power-for-work (climbing hills), horse- 
power-for-safety (passing other cars), 
horsepower-for-luxury (to supply the 
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One thing we both kKnow.. 





the smoke of KING SANO contains 73% less nicotine 
42% less tars than that of any leading filter-tip cigarette’ 





(Based on the results of a continuing study by Stillwell & Gladding, Inc., Independent Analytical Chemists.) ®ttq io, Sad 
“a, “xy 
E rage 

Though reduced in tars and nicotine, at first that King Sano has a new and Om ry j 
filter tip King Sano gives you full smok- different taste . . . it’s the clean, mild 
ing enjoyme nt. If you "ve never smoked taste of natural tobaccos. It’s a taste 

7. * Milligrams of nicotine in smoke 
just great tobacco before, you may find worth acquiring. Sf Kine Ganoi Osntan ATs 


FINE TOBACCOS REDUCED IN TARS AND NICOTINE ARE ALSO USED IN REGULAR SIZE SANO CIGARETTES, SANO ALL-HAVANA CIGARS AND SANO PIPE TOBACCO, 
PRODUCTS OF UNITED STATES TOBACCO COMPANY : 



















power brakes, power steering, power win- 
dows, air conditioning). 

Average horsepower, which has gone up 
by 30 h.p. a year in recent years and now 
stands at a high 227-h.p. for a standard 
passenger car, will edge up more slowly. 
Automakers will add about 30 h.p. to 
most 1958 models, but that may be close 
to the limit. For the future, the new look 
in advertising will boast of mechanical 
performance, power conveniences, styling 
and luxury. 


OIL 
Peanuts Under the Patio 


Oil fever had Los Angeles in a sweat. To 
the joy of some and the rage of many, the 
city council last week voted to allow drill- 
ing in some residential areas. With Mayor 
Norris Poulson’s approval yet to come, 
the council backed dezoning of the city- 
owned Rancho golf course and the private 
Hillcrest Country Club near Beverly Hills. 
Thundered the Los Angeles Examiner, de- 
crying the eagerness of adjacent citizens 
to lease their lawns and barbecue pits: 
“Is spoliation of these homes to be forced 
upon the owners for peanuts per lot in 
return?” 

What sparked it all was a growing oil- 
field (3,000 bbl. a day from twelve wells) 
on the 20th Century-Fox movie lot ad- 
joining Beverly Hills. Trying to recoup 
from TV competition, the moviemen 
leased to oilmen who got permission to 
drill in 1953. Fox argued that the 280- 
acre lot was already zoned for manufac- 
turing, and what was the difference be- 
tween an oil derrick erected for a movie 
or one to drill? Furthermore, modern drill- 
ing avoids the noise and mess that blight- 
ed oil-happy Los Angeles in the ’20s and 
brought a ban on drilling. 

Golfers & Speculators. On the green 
acres of four nearby courses, golfers 
yearned to mix business with pleasure. In 


let yourself go 


fer Six 


A 


When the call to charms signals 
formal attire, be elegant, imposing 
and completely comfortable. To 
add to your pleasure, “After Six” 
has lightened fabrics, heightened 
style and added the regal sense of 
fashion excitement that belongs in 
your own more spirited realm, 





(Silks, rayons and Dacron 
blends, $27.95 to $85. Slightly 
higher far west and Canada.) 


After Six 


SY RUDOFKER 





Write for free Dress Chart and Booklet by 
Bert Bacharach, authority on men’s fashions. 
AFTER SIX FORMALS + DEPT. E, PHILA. 3, PA, 
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Tom Burnside 


1957 StocK-Car Races at Dayrona BEACH 
On go the brakes, slower go the horses. 


no time, the price of memberships shot up 
so high that some are now more expensive 
than seats on the Pacific Coast Stock Ex- 
change. The price at the Los Angeles 
Country Club rose from $3,000 (in 1953 

to $10,000, and members who paid a cut- 
rate $150 in mid-Depression were happy 
over the best investment they ever made. 

To separate golfers from speculators, 
the club finally spun off a subsidiary oil 
company called Westla, gave one share of 
stock each (estimated value: $2,000) to 
802 regular members, thus detached the 
mineral rights from club membership. The 
Westla spin-off is expected to drop non-oil 
club memberships to $6,000. Westla will 
open drilling bids next month from oil 
companies, who will ask city permission 
for 30 wells on the 311-acre club. If the 
city approves, Westla will collect at least 
32% royalties; the club will get $50,000 
annually for ten years. For those golfers 
to whom even oil is less important than 
the ancient game, the club promises that 
drilling will be done off the fairways by 
soundproofed derricks, and that hidden 
pipelines will pump off the oil. 

Fuss v. Muss. The Hillcrest Country 
Club accepts new members only from ap- 
plicants who filed before Jan. 1, 1952. 
When the Hillcrest case came before the 
city council, it met dezoning requirements 
by having a reported 95% of surrounding 
homeowners signed up with drillers who 
would slant-drill from the club’s 145-acre 
golf course. At the same time the council- 
men were impressed by the possibility 
that the city-owned Rancho golf course 
might be drained of oil by the adjacent 
movie-lot wells, thus losing potential rev- 
enue that could lighten taxes. 

As the controversy raged on, oilmen 
rushed around soothing fears of drilling 
fuss and muss, tried to round up more 
homeowners’ leases to meet the 51% re- 
quired for dezoning. They made small 
progress in Beverly Hills, which refuses 
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AUTOMATION 
STANDS GUARD 


MONROE Automation guards 
figurework costs for... 





ONE 
TELEPH 
EN  ARORIES 
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These companies, leaders in their fields, maintain \——, HER 
\ Cc 
\ 


their top positions by utilizing the most advanced 


. . an” . . » \ ——— 
methods and equipment available. Today in their offices wa / 


Monroe Automation is setting new speed standards / Firesto 
for figurework. The amazing new Monro-Matic® Duplex ee Ne 
desk calculator actually adds as it multiplies, adds ay 
as it divides, and by storing individual answers, eliminates 

the costly addition or subtraction of results when the final 

answer is needed. It has streamlined figurework for hundreds of e 
businesses... large and © 


/ / 
sae Sec he natow ee the MAN from MONROE 


pages of your phone 
for CALCULATING 


book for the Monroe office nearest you. Monroe Calculating © ‘X) 
a ADDING 


Machine Company, Inc., General Offices: Orange, New Jersey. ACCOUNTING 
Offices for sales and service throughout the world. DATA PROCESSING MACHINES 
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PENNSYLVANIA | tz 


give 137,000 original miles, plus 
4 recaps on desert-mountain run 


It’s good to know that the Pennsylvania Tires on your truck can take 
a beating, even if you never make the kind of desert-mountain runs 
that are routine for F & W Transportation Co. Philip Woods, partner 
in the company, reports that Pennsylvyania’s famous Hi-Tred Lug 
Truck Tires have been giving up to 137,000 original miles plus the 
bonus mileage of 3 to 4 recaps, on the grueling desert-mountain run 
from Salt Lake City to Boise. For longer, trouble-free mileage, plus 
a good buy on truck or passenger tires, stop in soon and see your 
Pennsylvania independent distributor. 


Profitable distributorships are available in many parts of 
the country to meet the growing demand for Pennsylvania 
Tires. For complete information, write: E. V. Duffy, 
Pennsylvania Tire Co., Box T-3, Mansfield, Ohio. 


For the best buy on the best tires, see your 


PENNSYLVANIA TIRE 


INDEPENDENT DISTRIBUTOR 





to allow the specter of industry in its 
well-manicured oasis of luxury and wealth. 
There oilmen found only 220 citizens will- 
ing to lease. The remaining 31,000 have 
enough money already, or belong to the 
right oil-golf clubs near by. 


GOVERNMENT 
Air Force Stretch-Out 


While sweating out the budget-axing 
mood of Congress, plane and missile mak- 
ers last week were shaken by the unhappy 
prospect of a still bigger cut by the 
usually friendly Pentagon. At hearings 
of a Senate appropriations subcommittee, 
the meaning of a directive issued by 
Defense Secretary Charles Wilson three 
weeks ago was spelled out for the first 
time. The directive, which outlawed mili- 
tary “installment buying” for all services, 
will hit the Air Force hardest. It threatens 
to slice existing and future Air Force 
contracts by $4.2 billion in fiscal 1958. 

Wilson's order would end the Air Force 
system of awarding contracts for long- 
lead, hard-to-produce plane and missile 
components before Congress allocates 
funds for the production of the entire 
weapon. If the directive is rigidly carried 
out, protested Air Force Secretary James 
H. Douglas, “large-scale terminations and 
stretch-outs of contracts would be neces- 
sary.” Douglas warned that for fiscal 1958 

















| the directive would eliminate $3.4 billion 





in plane and missile contracts and $800 
million in other Air Force orders. 
Loophole. Missouri’s Democratic Sen- 
ator Stuart Symington, onetime Air Force 
Secretary, said the directive in fiscal 1958 
could stop the purchase of all Convair 
B-58 bombers and F-106 jet fighters, halt 
the procurement of McDonnell’s F-101B 
jet fighter, Republic’s F-105 jet fighter 
and Lockheed’s C-130 transport, might 
also slow down production of Boeing's 
KC-135 jet tanker and B-52 interconti- 
nental jet bomber. It could cancel all 
fiscal 1958 orders for such missiles as 
Northrop’s Snark, Bell’s Rascal, North 
American’s Navaho, and scrub some orders 
for Hughes's Falcon and Martin’s Matador. 
Some of these fears were calmed by 
Deputy Defense Secretary Donald A. 
Quarles, who told Senators that he had 
fought the ban on installment buying 
when it was under discussion while he was 
Air Force Secretary. But now, as Wilson's 





| aide, he felt that the directive would 


not cripple air procurement if it were 
interpreted liberally. Reason: Wilson left 
himself the power to exempt certain yet- 
to-be-named weapons from the ban. 

The Cost of Inflation. Quarles ex- 
pressed far more concern over the cause 
for the ban, the Government’s desperate 
battle to control soaring defense costs. 
Expenditures are running $2 billion over 
the $36 billion budgeted for fiscal 1957 
(Time, May 6) and threaten to wipe out 
the predicted $1.7 billion budget surplus. 
So worried is the Defense Department 
that Wilson also ordered the three services 
to reduce their buying by $soo million 
for the rest of fiscal 1957. 

The spending spurt is due to inflation, 
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WEEKLY WASH RITUAL—BUT HE PROBABLY HASN'T 
CHECKED HIS BRAKES SINCE HE BOUGHT THE CAR! 


You wonder what it is that makes 
people apathetic to real danger. 
We kill forty thousand people 
every year on the highways of 
America, so we get the car washed 
every weekend but never think 
of checking the brakes. Shrug 
your shoulders and call it human 
nature, but it just doesn’t make 
good sense. 

The braking system on cars today 
is a marvelous mechanism when you 
consider the millions of times it brings 
you to a sure, safe stop. But it does 
need regular care, tune-up and over- 
haul for maximum safety. Brake 


A thousand products 
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power, like engine power, may run 
down a little at a time, so that the 
danger point is reached before you 
are aware of it. 

Too much pedal travel (the pedal 
going to or almost to the floorboard) 
is a danger signal. Perhaps the brake 
lining is worn and should be replaced; 
or perhaps the brakes need adjust- 
ment; or the brake fluid level may be 
too low or fittings and parts of the 
hydraulic system need tightening 
and checking. 

Since 1927 Bendix has helped make 
automobiles safer through better 
brakes—129 million of them. We de- 


“Condi” 


AVIATION CORPORATION 
Fisher Bidg., Detroit 2, Mich. 





signed the four-wheel braking system 
used on most cars today. We invented 
the popular. Bendix* power brake 
used widely on cars and trucks. 
Quality Bendix-Eclipse* brake lining 
goes on more new automotive vehicles 
than any other make. So we speak 
with authority when we say that 
your brakes will do their job if you 
treat them with a little care. Patron- 
ize reputable dealers. Avoid the cut- 
rate shops. Get regular inspections 
every few thousand miles. It’s the 
lowest cost insurance you can buy. 


"REG, U.S. PAT. OFF 
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| made I.T. & T. 





which has greatly increased the cost of 
weapons started several years ago, plus 
the fact that Air Force programs are 
doing so well. Many planes and missiles 
are moving from drawing board to pro- 
duction line in a much shorter time than 
budget planners anticipated; e.g., the 
lead time on a B-52 bomber, formerly 
30 months, is now only 15 months. 
Thus bills come due sooner than antici- 
pated. While the shorter lead time has 
cut unit costs, the final bill for the 
year is higher because more planes are 
rolling out. 

Since the Air Force has been ordered to 
trim its expenditures without reducing 
its force levels, it looks as if the Air Force 
will have to stretch out its programs even 
though it contends this will cost more in 
the long run. 


INDUSTRY 
The Global Operator 


No U.S. businessman was more global- 
minded than Sosthenes Behn, who created 
the world web of $760 million Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph Corp. Behn 
stretched his communications empire 
from Antwerp to Osaka, steered it 
through 34 years of war, revolution, boom 
and bust, and boom again. Always some- 
how able to snatch cash from disaster, he 


| had a secret: a skill at diplomacy that 


few foreign ministers could match, a grip 
on his company that only a last tycoon 
could keep. 

A hawklike man with an ascetic face, 
Behn worked in an eyrie high in the 
tower of the company’s Manhattan head- 
quarters, an oak-paneled chamber in rich 
Louis XIV style, a painting of the late 
Pius XI behind his desk. Often he would 
gather aides to listen on earphones as 
he telephoned subsidiaries on every con- 
tinent, suavely speaking in all major 
languages, a trader who could charm dic- 
tators and dicker deals in every mone- 
tary exchange. 

Life Strength. Bearing a Greek first 
name (“‘life strength”), Behn came out of 
the Virgin Islands, son of a Danish father 
and French mother, began in 1898 as a 
$3-a-week bank clerk in New York. With 
his brother Hernand he ran a small sugar 
brokerage house in Puerto Rico, in 1914 
launched his real career by buying a tiny 
telephone company. When Sosthenes re- 
turned from World War I as a U.S. 
lieutenant colonel (with a Distinguished 
Service Medal), the brothers Behn issued 
50,000 shares of common stock at $68.50 
a share, founded I.T. & T. 

Daring to risk their luck almost entirely 
abroad, the Behns first startled financiers 
in 1924 by winning a concession to man- 
age and modernize Spain's sputtering na- 
tional telephone system, went on to set up 


33 international manufacturing and re- 


| search facilities. They were big enough 


by 1928 to acquire the Mackay companies, 
including Postal Telegraph & Cable Corp. 
(eventually merged with Western Union). 
Until 1930, Sosthenes’ tireless negotiating 
grow throughout the 
world, spread the company into Argen- 








Handy-Boesser 
I.T. & T.’s BEHN 
In retreat, profit. 


tina, Australia, Belgium, China, England, 
France, Italy, Japan, Norway, Rumania. 

Nick of Time. The 1929 crash left 
the Behns with a $122 million debt. 
Like a nine-lived cat, LT. & T. was 
saved when the U.S. went off the gold 
standard, raising the value of foreign 
money. Sosthenes worked his way out of 
the hole (minus Hernand who died in 
1933) by getting foreign subsidiaries to 
float local bond issues, boosting the parent 
company’s U.S. credit. But no sooner was 
he solvent again than European upheavals 
put him right back in trouble. 

In civil-war-torn Madrid, LT. & T.’s 13- 
story Telefonica headquarters was shelled 
184 times by Franco gunners, while re- 
treating Loyalists threatened to blow it 
up as a suspected spy center. Ramrod-stiff 
Colonel Behn himself arrived to save 
L.T, & T.’s besieged fortress, eventually 
sold the whole Spanish company to Fran- 
co for $88 million. In Western Europe, 
Nazi expropriations cut the 40% income 
that I.T. & T. got from the subsidiary 
International Standard Electric, to zero. 
But in Rumania, Behn arrived in the nick 
of time, sold out for $13.8 million shortly 
before the country went over to the Nazis. 
In Argentina in 1946, he showed the same 
brilliant talent for beating a profitable 
retreat. Facing confiscation, he somehow 
maneuvered Dictator Perén into buying 
1.T. & T. there for $93 million. 

But Behn’s foreign success stood him 
less well at home after World War II. He 
guided I.T. & T. into domestic manufac- 
turing, lost money. Sharply challenging 
his iron rule in 1947, a stockholders’ group 
gradually forced Behn upstairs to board 
chairman. Last year at 74, Behn finally 
retired with LT. & T. back at peak 
earning power (1956 sales: $501 million). 
Last week at 75, Global Businessman Behn 
died in Manhattan. 
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Power unit cbout pocket size, 
Prices $59.95 less botteries, 





With a flash that lasts just 1/2000 of a second, 

this Honeywell-Heiland Electronic Flash Unit will 
‘“freeze’’a boxer’s knockout punch ora frisky child at play. 
Made to fit almost every 35mm camera, it operates 

on either photoflash batteries or an ordinary AC 
household outlet. A product of Honeywell's 

Heiland division, which supplies photographic flash 
equipment to 5 out of 6 major U.S. newspapers, 

it is another example of the engineering skill 


invested in all Honeywell products. 
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Bargain = 
AIR FARES TO 


Glin Amenita, 


Fly in first-class comfort with REAL 

— Latin America’s largest airline! 

Complimentary hot meals served 

aloft...attentive bi-lingual steward- 

esses...66 lb. baggage allowance. 
See your travel agent. 

Special rates on contract flights — 

for sales conventions, etc. Write 

for all the details. 


General cargo and specific commodities 
shipped at lowest applicable rates! 
Scheduled departures—on-time arrivals. 
See your freight forwarder. 

MIAMI, FLA, 244 Biscayne Blvd. 

NEW YORK, W. Y. 545 Fifth Ave. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 516 S. Michigan Ave. 

WASHINGTON, DC 1025 Vermont Ave..NW 

RESEDA, CAL. 7121 Reseda Blvd. 


Fix FAL 


(BRAZILIAN INTERNATIONAL AIRLINES} 
LATIN AMERICA’S LARGEST AIRLINE 





“Thousands of designers, engineers and 





architects depend on Leroy* Lettering Equip- 
ment for the neatness and clarity that gives 
the “professional touch" to their work! 


Each template of hundreds of alphabet 
sizes and styles, symbols and numerals is 
engraved by hand for clarity and accuracy. 


Only Leroy” Lettering Equipment delivers 
that priceless “professional touch’ so easily 
and with a speed that’s like money in the 
bank! We invite your inspection. 


89 YEARS OF LEADERSHIP 
In equipment and materials for drafting, 
surveying, reproduction and optical tooling 
...in slide rules and measuring tapes. 


REUFFEL & EBSSER CO. 


NEW YORK - HOBOKEN, NV, J. + Detroit Chicago - St. Louis - Oallas » Sen Francisco - Low Angeles - Seattie » Montreal 








She deserves 


to eat out 


—at least once a week! | 


Whether it be dinner, breakfast, 

brunch or lunch... the pleasure’s made 
greater by America's best-loved 
beverage—coffee! And Chase & Sanborn 
Coffees are served by more fine 
"tai as. hotels and restaurants 
throughout America 
than any other brand! 











CINEMA 





|The New Pictures 


The D.I. (Mork VII; Warner) is a stiff 
salute from TV Star Jack (Dragnet) Webb 
to the Marine Corps drill instructor. A 
raucous prowl through the barracks and 
across the drill fields of Parris Island, the 
film is not based upon last year’s tragic 
“death march” of a recruit platoon into 
the Carolina swamps. Made with the bless- 
ing and help of the Marine Corps, The D.1. 
might otherwise almost seem to be anti- 
Corps propaganda, so ruggedly, almost 





Jack Wess As A D.I. 
He chews boys, spits marines. 


brutally does it portray the making of 
a young leatherneck. 

The leatherneck maker, Sergeant Jim 
Moore (Webb), chews callow boys and 
spits marines. He shouts fear into his boots, 
and they shout courage back at him. His 
undeviating training code: if I don’t al- 
most kill you in this process, an enemy 
will some day make you “dead, dead, 
dead!” The fragile axis of the plot, a 
moral weakling from a Corps-dedicated 
family, naturally turns eventually into the 
pride of his platoon. Sergeant Webb sur- 
prises in the end. Just when he might 
be expected, for the good of the Marines, 
to mow down his whole motley lot of 
boots with a Tommy gun, he sends them 
on, all alive. 


Gunfight at the O.K. Corral (Hal 
Wallis; Paramount). In Hollywood west- 
erns, as in popular legends of every age, 
the men’s men are apt to be just big 
overgrown boys, and in chasing the villain 
they are actually running away from the 
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To make the most of the power of print 


aa 





KNOW YOUR PRINTER BETTER! 


He knows everybody’s job—and understands yours 


Your job is to get the best printed 
material possible for your company — 
and get it on time. The shop foreman 
sees that you do. To accomplish this, 
he knows and directs every phase of 
printing from start to finish. He’s a 
prime factor in helping you get the 
most from the power of print. 


Before you start a print job, call in 
your printer, lithographer or screen 


processor. Planning with him, you can 
avoid problems, save money and get 
the job out faster and better. 


We know you'll like working with 
your printer. We've been doing it for 
years in bringing him the quality 
papers he needs to serve you best — 
the most complete line in the world. 
The Mead Corporation, Dayton 2, Ohio. 


EE NS EES LT A LEST GLEE TONER: 








Sales Offices: Mead Papers, Inc., 
118 West First Street, Dayton 2, Ohio 
New York « Chicago * Boston 
Philadelphia « Atlanta 














THIS 


Mason City 





N THE GENTLY ROLLING 

HILLS which once 

echoed the war cries 

of the Sioux, the Sauk 

and the Foxes, stands 

Mason City. Broad streets now 

mark the Indian trails and modern 

buildings rise on the sites of hunt- 
ing lodges. 


The building of Mason City started 
a million years ago when the inland 
seas dropped layers of limestone and 
the giant glaciers left behind deposits 
of clay and a blanket of fertile loam. 
The limestone and clay have made 
Mason City a center for building ma- 
terials. The rich loam produces the 
abundance that feeds America. 


One of the world’s largest producers 
of tile and brick is located in Mason 
City, as are two huge cement mills. 
For Iowa and Minnesota farmers 
Mason City makes egg cases, fertiliz- 
ers, feeds and fences. To process 
their crops Mason City has Iowa’s 





Food Processor, 
Cement and Tile maker, 
and Retailer 





No. 9 in a Series, Cities of the Northern Plains 


only sugar refinery, a soybean plant. 
dairies, packing plants, bakeries and 
creameries. And to supply their 
needs, Mason City has dozens of fine 
retail stores and shops. 


Mason City develops its human, as 
well as its natural resources. The 
outstanding school system has one 
of the midwest’s best adult education 
programs. Schools, churches and 
civic facilities are spacious, modern 
and well supported. 


Fostering the future of the city is 
the Mason City Chamber of Com- 


merce, which can offer you prime 
industrial sites with trackage and 
utilities. Mason City can supply rich 
natural resources, rail, truck and air 
service, and an ample supply of 
skilled labor. Economical, depend- 
able natural gas, brought to the city 
by Northern Natural Gas Company, 
is distributed locally by Interstate 
Power Company. For further 
information write to the Area 
Development Departments of either 
Interstate Power Company, Mason 
City, Iowa, or Northern Natural Gas 
Company, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Northern Natural pie, 


Gas Company i S 


Serving the Northern Plains States: 


MOaTm oAKOrA | } 
\ a 
} 


soum paxora | 


weneases 





Minnesota, The Northern Plains 


lowa, Nebraska, South Dakota and Wisconsin. 



























woman. But in this highbrow horse opera, 
the till-death-do-us-partnership is in some 
vays a little too close for comfort. 

One of the heroes is Wyatt Earp (Burt 
Lancaster). the famous marshal of Dodge 
Citv: the other is Doc Holliday (Kirk 
Douglas). a dentist who is terribly fast 
on the draw. Wyatt saves Doc from a 
vnch mob. and that is the beginning of 

beautiful friendship. Doc has been liv 
ing with a fallen woman (Jo Van Fleet 
but pretty soon he throws her back in 
the gutter and takes up with Earp in- 
stead. He follows Earp everywhere. reek- 
ing of whisky and gratitude. and twice 
saves his life from bushwhackers. “Ya 
done it again. Dox says Marshal Earp 


making a manly effort to control his 





Dovucias & LANCASTER 


A t Jeath-do-us-portnersh 





trembli: lip. “We're even Doc mum 
j 


bles shvlv. and 


lowers his eyes. 
ts thicker 
ind thicker. The marshal displays a ten 





The beautiful friendship g 


der concern for his friend’s health, nags 
him about his drinking, clucks about his 
tubercular cough. In the end. Doc stag- 
gers up from his deathbed and reels out 
to die with the only friend I ever had.” 
lhey both survive. and in the moment 
conventionally occupied by the clinch 
the two heroes stand face to face. In a 
voice charged with emotion. the marshal 
SAYS I just wantcha ta know Id a 


And as he 


drags himself off to join the gorgeous 


never made it withoutch 


redheaded — heroine Rhonda Fleming 
Actor Lancaster looks like a man who is 
heading for nothing better than the elec 


ric chair 


The Wayward Bus (20?! entury 


takes a pretty wi'd ride down a 


E 
California cutoff from Tobacco Road. 





Danger: an unusual number of soft shoul- 
ders and hairpin turns. What's more, the 


plot of John Steinbeck’s 194 bestseller 


vhich this picture generally follows. 1s 
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THROUGH THE 
ATOMIC EYE OF 
AccuRay’ 


Dunlop now brings 


you SAFER Tires 


YOU'RE SAFER than ever ona 
matched set of Dunlops... because 
Dunlop now uses the latest advances 
in atomic control to bring you even 
stronger, cooler-running, better-bal- 
anced tires with extra mileage built-in. 


The remarkably precise nucleonic 
action of AccuRay assures uniform 
applic ation of an exact amount of pro- 
tective rubber to every cord ply. 
There’s no danger of premature failure 
due to uneven, excessive or inadequate 
ply coating. 


You owe yourself and family the extra 
safety and comfort of Dunlop Accu- 
Rated tires. Your Dunlop dealer will 
give you the “inside story” that makes 
Dunlop your best tire value today 
He has a complete selection in 
Nylon or Super Hi-Test Rayon. 


Dunlop's AccuRay Process Electrons, « mitted 
from an Atomic Isotope, scan sheets of coated tire 
cord, controlling uniform application of select insu- 
lating rubber within precise tolerances of + .001 inch. 


You'll go farther, SAFER...on tires by 


<2 DUNLOP 


They’re AccuRated 
DUNLOP TIRE AND RUBBER CORPORATION, BUFFALO 5, N.Y. 
P.S. Go/fers— you'll never know how good you are until you play a Duniop ball 
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If you need 
electrical work 

you need a 

NECA 
Qualified Contractor 


Air conditioning calls for experts — whatever the size of the installation. 








almost as confusing and misleading as 
the road signs in the back country it 
is set in. But somehow or other, Hol- 
lywood’s Bus barrels lustily along until, 
just before the end of the trip, it hits 
the sawdust trail. 

Among the passengers: a salesman 
(Dan Dailey) with a novelty line, who 
tries it out on a blonde across the aisle 
(Jayne Mansfield); a couple of harried 
marrieds who give their boy-crazy daugh- 
ter (Dolores Michaels) no peace. As the 
trip starts, the daughter makes a pass at 
the driver of the bus (Rick Jason), who 
has just left his wife (Joan Collins) be- 
cause she drinks too much and smooches 
too little. Meanwhile, the salesman is 
pitching for the blonde: “I have depths, 


| honest, I think I have.” And back at the 


depot the highway patrol drops in on the 
driver's wife to see if maybe she isn’t 
good for “a slice of pie.’: 

Comes a storm. Landslides block the 
road. Bridges wash out. The bus stops 
dead in a pothole. The driver and the 
daughter end up in a barn. But at the 
catchall conclusion the driver goes back 
to his wife. the daughter marries a basket- 
ball coach, and the salesman wins the 


| blonde to wife by promising her a stove 
| that plays Tenderly when the steak is 
| done. And Jayne Mansfield looks dumb 
| enough to believe him. 


The wiring must be carefully integrated with the other electrical needs of | 


your office or factory. Air conditioning operates efficiently only when adequate 
wiring supplies full power to the equipment. 


To be sure of getting the full value of your air conditioning installation — 
without sacrificing other essential electrical needs — call in a NECA qualified 
electrical contractor. He is the expert whose professional know-how and 
experience ensures your satisfaction. 


For sound counsel on electrical work of any kind, you can always rely ona 
NECA qualified electrical contractor. NECA stands for National Electrical 
Contractors Association — a nationwide organization of career contractors, 
who employ only the most skilled of technicians and back their work with a 
written guarantee. 


This seal is your assur- 

ance of electrical work 

and materials at their 

LIFIED best —at lowest possible 
crows 

cost — backed by a writ- 

ten guarantee. 


QUA 
HLECTMICAL Conte: 





NATIONAL ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS ASSOCIATION, 610 RING BUILDING, WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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Current & Cuoice 


Twelve Angry Men. A thriller of ideas 
in which the right to trial (and error) 
by jury is cleverly cross-examined by 
Scriptwriter Reginald Rose Actor Henry 
Fonda (Time, April 29). 

The Strange One. Calder Willingham’s 
novel (End As a Man) about a Southern 
military academy makes a slick, sadistic 
thriller—a slashing good cinema debut for 
Actor Ben Gazzara (Tre, April 22). 

Men in War. Director Anthony Mann 
and his camera tell a modest story of the 
Korean war with an intimate. intensity 
that makes every theater seat feel like a 
foxhole; with Robert Ryan and Aldo Ray 
(Time, April 8). 

Fear Strikes Out. Psychiatry has a 
red-hot inning in this film biography of 
Red Sox Outfielder Jim Piersall, and 25- 
year-old Actor Anthony Perkins scores in 


| the title role (Tre, March 18). 


The Spirit of St. Louis. New York to 
Paris with Charles A. Lindbergh: Direc- 
tor Billy Wilder and Actor James Stewart 
make a good film about a great adventure 
(Tre, March 4). 

Gold of Naples. Italian Director Vit- 
torio De Sica makes high comedy of low 
life in Naples, and wins some superb per- 
formances from Sophia Loren, Silvana 
Mangano, Toto and Vittorio De Sica 
(Time, Feb. 25). 

Full of Life. Judy Holliday has a baby 
and gets married in a wonderful outburst 
of mirth about birth; with Richard Conte, 
Salvatore Baccaloni (Time, Feb. 18). 

The Young Stranger. A_ teen-ager 
studies parental delinquency in his own 
family; compellingly played by James 
MacArthur, James Daly, Kim Hunter 
(Tre, Jan. 28). 
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What Rust-Oleum has saved for 
others is not half so important as the 
money it Can save for YOU... 


TRY 


RUST-OLEUM. 


on your rustable metal surfaces 
under your own conditions 








You've got to try Rust-Oleum yourself to get the 
feel of it... to see how fast it covers, how easy it 
works, how smoothly it flows on. You'll see the 
big savings in time, labor and money when you 
apply Rust-Oleum 769 Damp-Proof Red Primer 
over rusted metal—eliminating costly surface prep- 
arations. You'll see how the specially-processed 
fish oil vehicle penetrates rust to bare metal where 
it stops rust to assure long wear. You'll say you've 
never used a coating that went on so easily and 
covered so well. Try Rust-Oleum soon —in your 
plant or around your home. Write for illustrated 
literature with color charts. 


Rust-Oleum Corporation, 2484 Oakton St., Evanston, Ill. 


RUST-OLEUM. 
RUSTI. 


Rust-Oleum and Stops Rust ore brond nomes ond registered tredemorks of the Rust-Oleum Corporation. 
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APPLY DIRECTLY OVER 

SOUND RUSTED METAL 

No costly surface preparations usu- 
ally required—just scrape and wire- 
brush to remove rust scale and loose 
rust—then brush Rust-Oleum 769 
Damp-Proof Red Primer right over 
the remaining rust. 





MANY ATTRACTIVE COLORS TO 
BEAUTIFY AS YOU PROTECT 
Colors, colors, colors—they're yours 
in many attractive Rust-Oleum finish 
coctings—including Aluminum, 
White, Red, Gray, Green, Blue, Yel- 
low, Black and many more. 





DISTINCTIVE AS 

YOUR OWN FINGERPRINT 
Rust-Oleum is exclusive —with a 
specially-processed fish oil vehicle 
in both primers and finish coatings. 
Accept no substitute. Prompt deliv- 
ery from Industrial Distributor stocks. 


Write for special thirty-page report 
showing how Rust-Oleum pene- 
trates rust to bare metal. 
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Not for Tourists 


Oricinat Sin (179 pp.)—Giose Rima- 
nelli—Random House ($2.95). 


Few tourists and fewer novelists visit 
the Molise region, which stretches, a with- 
ered Achilles tendon, above the heel of the 
Italian peninsula. Novelist Giose Rima- 
nelli, who was born in this doomed place, 
has produced a bitter fictional report 





Novetist RIMANELLI 
A gruesome tale is easy to remember. 


centered on a village that hangs like an 
abandoned bird’s nest on a waterless es- 
carpment between the Apennine Moun- 
tains and the Adriatic. His story, in 
translation at least, is as stiff, ill-fitting 
and yet appropriate as a peasant’s wed- 
ding suit. 

Even water is lacking to these country 
poor in the bitter postwar days. The old 
men smoke potato leaves. Food is a crust 
smeared with tomato pulp or dipped in 
hot wine. They hang about for days at 
the edges of fields hoping for jobs. Their 
priest begs lentils from door to door. On 
the Feast of St. Francis, the townspeople 
leave a hoarded egg white and the thistly 
cardoon as an offering. As Novelist Rima- 
nelli spells it out, America with its fabu- 
lous giobbe (jobs) offers the one hope of 
earthly release from a doom of sweat, 
petty theft, envy. slander. For peasant 
poverty here has not made for nobility of 
soul—these people are tougher than the 
brass-hearted Normans of De Maupas- 
sant. Unlike the Irish who made a myth 
and a song of economic despair, these 
Mediterranean realists can only make bru- 
tal gestures. and Novelist Rimanelli has 
told a chronicle of such gestures in terms 
of the Vietri family. 

Nicola’s most important asset is a patch 
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of land he can trade for a passage to 
Canada. He has one nubile daughter 
named Michela, another one named Sira, 
who is a mute. On St. Francis’ night, 
when the egg white and the cardoon are 
on the window sills. a village woman 
empties a chamber pot on two peasants. 
This has the odd effect of stirring their 
passions, and they waylay Michela with 
rape in mind. The rape is not accom- 
plished, but Michela becomes as mutely 
mad as her sister; what is more she is 
really in love with one of the peasants and 
he with her. Father Nicola renounces the 
traditional vengeance. but there is more 
violence. including ‘castration and murder. 
before the survivors take off to the New 
World. 

This gruesome little melodrama could 
be forgotten had not Novelist Rimanelli, 
with more sincerity than art. compelled 
the reader to believe that he too has been 
one of the hungry Mediterranean aborig- 
ines on the harsh hillsides where tourists 
never go. As a commuter between con- 
tinents, Rimanelli chose an apt title for 
his book from a text that he attributes 
to an 18th century merchant: “These 
people of the South have upon them the 
mark of original sin, a curse of Satanas. 
Whence poverty, invasions, the Bourbons, 
Jesuits, cholera and all the ills that afflict 
the spirit and the flesh. And then you ask 
me: Why do they leave? Are they not 
content here? I tell you: No. And no 
government—as distinguished from Christ 
—can ever redeem them.” 


The Great Despiser 


THe Compete Works of NATHANAEL 
West (421 pp.}—Forrar, Straus & Cud- 
ahy ($5). 


“After such knowledge, what forgive- 
ness?” asked T. S. Eliot as he entered the 
dry season of 1920. At about the same 
time, another American writer who de- 
voted his life to illuminating this bleakly 
ruthless question was growing up. 
Manhattan-born Nathan Weinstein, who 
later went by the name of Nathanael 
West. was a knowledgeable man, and 
nothing he knew induced him to forgive 
anything. In his brief life (he died* in 
1940, aged 37), West wrote only four 
brief novels, but they were a full life's 
work. He wrote during that great inter- 
lude of negation, the Depression, when 
the “System” seemed to be breaking down 
—but among the whimpers of the jilted 
bachelors of arts of that drab time, West 
raised a man’s voice in savage rage against 
the general condition of man. 

As their titles suggest, the novels are a 
queer quartet: Te Dream Life of Balso 
Snell (1931), Miss Lonelyhearts (1933), 
A Cool Million (1934), and The Day of 
the Locust (1939). During his lifetime, 


* In a California car crash which also took the 
life of his wife Eileen McKenney, the original 
of sister Ruth McKenney’s My Sister Eileen, 





West’s books were virtually ignored. but 
for some readers they have long been col- 
lector’s items. In the bland climate of 
U.S. letters, true satire rarely flourishes, 
but the chilling ferocity of West’s satirical 
attack would be rare anywhere. It involves 
not only a total rejection of common 
American ideals, but a Swiftian loathing 
for the texture of life itself. In his earliest 
work West recognized this of himself, in 
the character of a Cultured Fiend who 
says: “I was completely the mad _ poet. 
I was one of those ‘great despisers’ whom 
Nietzsche loved because ‘they are the 
great adorers; they are arrows of longing 
for the other shore.’ ” 

Laugh at the Laugh. When West first 
started to bat about with his phosgene- 
filled clown’s bladder, he was an expa- 
triate boulevardier in Paris, sporting um- 
brella and plaid overcoat among the 
beards and corduroy of the lost generation. 
The Dream Life of Balso Snell seems on 
the surface like one of those near- 
sophomoric, painfully private japes played 
for the semiprivate public of a little mag- 
azine. It concerns the dream adventures 
of Balso Snell, a poet, who enters a Tro- 
jan Horse from the rear end (“Anus 
Mirabilis!” ), and encounters a number of 
symbolic characters in the murky, interior 
scenery. 

Art, religion, and hope itself are derided 
in the mad figures inhabiting the horse. 
One is a naked but derby-hatted fellow 
named Maloney the Areopagite, who is 
writing the life of Saint Puce, a flea that 
was born in Christ’s armpit. Another is 
John Raskolnikov Gilson, an eighth-grade 
schoolboy who wants to sleep with Miss 
McGeeney, his English teacher. In order 
to make his views known (“How sick I 
am of literary bitches. But they're the 
only kind that'll have me’’), the boy has 
written a pamphlet that sounds very like 
West’s own credo: “I always find it neces- 




















Novettst WEST 
A hard man is good to find. 
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From the thousands of Remington Rand products o 

and systems for the filing, finding, storing, housing, by Memingtor. Ftand 
microfilming, protecting, controlling or photocopying DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 
of records. For the complete FILM-A-RECoRD story, 


write for free booklet to Remington Rand, Room 
1624, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10, New York. | 






























NAVAL ARCHITECTS 
MARINE ENGINEERS 
NUCLEAR ENGINEERS 


The CENTRAL TECHNICAL DEPARTMENT of Beth- 
lehem’s Shipbuilding Division, an experienced organization 
recognized for its technical achievements, offers unusual 
opportunities to recent college graduates to participate in 
the latest developments in naval and merchant ship design, 
including the application of nuclear power. 

Specialized training in Nuclear Reactor Engineering is 
available to a limited number of properly qualified engineers. 





CONTRACTS NOW UNDERWAY INCLUDE 
Design and Construction of Nuclear-Propelled U. S. Navy Cruiser 
Preliminary Design of Nuclear Propulsion Plant for Destroyer 
Design and Construction of World's Largest Oil Tankers 


If you would like to make full use of your professional 
training in creative engineering, enjoy easy commuting and 
have convenient access to New England’s educational and 
recreational facilities, you are cordially invited to write to 
us. Your inquiry will be considered confidential and acknowl- 
edged promptly. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL COMPANY 
Shipbuilding Division 


Please Address C. H. GOLDTHWAITE 


Asst. to Technical Manager 





CENTRAL TECHNICAL DEPT., QUINCY 69, MASS. 









Blenko § 


HANDCRAFTED 
GLASSWARE 


Tense, Nervous 


This Relief 


A survey shows 3 out of 4 doctors recommend the 
famous ingredients of Anacin to relieve pain. Here's 
| why Anacin®™ gives better total effect in pain relief 
| than aspirin or any buffered aspirin: 
| 
MEE ACTS INSTANTLY: Anacin goes to work instantly, 
Brings fast relief to source of your pain. 
Gam MORE EFFECTIVE: Anacin is like » doctor's pre 


scription, That is, Anacin contains not one, but a 





combination of medically proven 


Mam SAFER: Anacio simply can nor 


mm LESSENS TENSION: Anacin also reduces nervous 
tension, leaves you relaxed, feeling fine after 
pain goes. Buy Anacin Tablets today! 


dients. 


t your stomach, 











sary to burlesque the mystery of feeling 
at its source; I must laugh at myself 
and if the laugh is ‘bitter,’ I must laugh 
at the laugh. The ritual of feeling de- 
mands burlesque. . .” 

American Candide. In A Cool Million, 
West burlesqued American optimism of 
the Horatio Alger type. The book tells of 
Lemuel Pitkin, who was born in a “hum- 
ble dwelling much the worse for wear. . 
owing to the straitened circumstances of 
the little family.” Like Candide, Lemuel 
lives out the advice of a philosopher. His 
is the creed of Nathan “Shagpoke” Whip- 
ple, president of the Rat River National 
Bank and former President of the U.S. 
In the course of behaving well, e.g., res- 
cuing girls with rich fathers from bolting 
horses, Lemuel goes to jail, loses a leg, 
all his teeth and an eye, is robbed of his 
savings, and is finally martyred by an 
assassin, On Pitkin’s Birthday, a national 
holiday, the vile Whipple addresses a mob 
of American fascists wearing coonskin 
caps: “Jail is his first reward. Poverty his 
second. Violence is his third. Death is his 
last.” Shagpoke’s youthful followers roar: 
“Hail, Lemuel Pitkin! All hail, the Ameri- 
can Boy!” 

What distinguishes all this from other 
purposeful literary nightmares that pro- 
fessed to see the ghost of fascism on the 
American scene during the ‘30s is that 
West brought enough invention to one 
page for most novelists to spread thin 
over a book, and a style as lean and re- 
sourceful as a hungry wildcat. Above all, 
West was not parochial, did not advocate 
political or social systems. He was one of 
those men in whom pity must take the 
form of anger, but his anger was not 
anything as simple as anti-American or 
anti-Babbitt; it was anti-human nature. 

Tomtomfoolery. From Horatio Alger, 
Satirist West moved on to Hollywood, 
where he had worked as a script writer. 
Apart from the usual film-colony gro- 
tesques, The Day of the Locust parades 
witless cowboys, actors, emotional crip- 
ples, dwarfs and a memorably mindless, 
chrome-pated sexpot. It ends in madness 
and violence, like the others—a mob at a 
Hollywood premiére tramples an artist, 
who is carried offstage screaming. 

West's other work seems like mere tom- 
tomfoolery compared to the drumfire on 
the nerves in Miss Lonelyhearts. 

Its hero is a newspaperman—* Miss 
Lonelyhearts” is his only name known to 
the reader—who writes the lovelorn col- 
umn for the New York Post-Dispatch. 


He is one of West's quasi-religious fig- 
Headaches Need | ures “A beard would become him, 


would accent his Old Testament look.’ 
To the millions without emotional refuge, 
says one character sardonically, “the Miss 
Lonelyhearts are the priests of twentieth- 
century Americ The mail brings the 
daily semiliterate confessions of horror. 
“Dear Miss Lonelyhearts,” one letter be- 
gins: “I am sixteen years old now and 
I dont know what to do. . . When I was 
a little girl it was not so bad because | 
got used to the kids on the block makeing 
fun of me. but now I would like to have 
boy friends like the other girls and go 
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THE ULTIMATE DEFENSE 


Knowledge is the ultimate defense if kept free to repel 
the evils that besiege mankind. To give knowledge the time to win, 
it must be protected—on its outer perimeter by weapons. 


Weapons are created with knowledge, built with know-how, and produced 
in quantity with technical skills. Foremost in Grumman's plans for the future 
are men who have the imagination to create and the insight to solve. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Bethpage . Long Island . New York 


Air Superiority Fighters Anti-submarine Aircraft Jet Trainers Air Transports 


Nuclear Research Aerobilt Truck Bodies Hydrofoil Research Grumman Boats 











out Saturday nites. but no boy will take 
me because I was born without a nose— 
although I am a good dancer and have a 
nice shape and my father buys me pretty 
clothes.” 

Damned Aspirin. This sort of thing, 
signed “Sincerely yours, Desperate,” 
nudges Miss Lonelyhearts to the brink of 
madness. He is helped along the way by 
his diabolical editor, a man named Shrike. 
Coached by Shrike, his newspaper col- 
leagues sneer at his pity for his letter 
writers and for humanity in general. “A 
leper licker,” they call him in Delahanty’s 
speakeasy, Of himself, Miss Lonelyhearts 
says to the girl who loves him: “As soon 
as anyone acts viciously, you say he’s 
sick, Wife-torturers, rapers of small chil- 
dren, according to you they're all sick. 
No morality, only medicine. Well, I'm not 
sick. I don’t need any of your damned 
aspirin. I’ve got a Christ complex. Hu- 
manity ... I'm a humanity lover.” As 
Shrike puts it mockingly, Miss Lonely- 
hearts is “he of the singing heart—a still 
more swollen Mussolini of the soul.” 

In terms of his own self-parody, Miss 
Lonelyhearts enacts a series of dramas with 
the hallucinatory clarity of an obscene 
nightmare. In a dream scene, a lamb is 
clumsily sacrificed. Miss Lonelyhearts 
makes love to a maudlin monster of a 
woman whom he does not want—like 
most of West’s characters, he suffers sex 
like a dreadful, joyless compulsion, The 
woman has a crippled husband, and so 
each succeeding scene of the inhuman 
triangle is frozen in horror, like a movie 
still, until the last episode, where, after 
“accepting” God, Miss Lonelyhearts rushes 
to meet the husband with his arms out- 
spread in brotherhood. In panic at the 
other's enveloping pity, the husband ac- 
cidentally shoots him dead. 

What West seems to be saying in spite 
of himself through all his quirky and re- 
lentless blasphemy is religious: that if 
Christ really is the Incarnate God, life is 
tolerable; but if mercy is merely embod- 
ied in the destructive and sentimental 
pity of a Miss Lonelyhearts, life is a 
foul joke. 

West's voice—an octave higher than 
most ears—will make its reverberant 
echoes heard for a long time. His portrait 
of the U.S. and of mankind is like a great 
caricature that remains in the mind long 
after the loved or hated face itself has 
been blurred in the memory. A hard man 
is good to find, and such a one was West. 


Wide, Wide World 


As the Spanish proverb says, ‘He who 
would bring home the wealth of the In- 
dies, must carry the wealth of the Indies 
with him.’ So it is in travelling; a man 
must carry knowledge with him, if he 
would bring home knowledge. 

—Samuel Johnson 


The traveler turned travel writer must 
also carry his knowledge lightly, rather 
like a tourist's folding iron. so that the 
press of history never completely smooths 
over the gaily rumpled wardrobe of fresh 
impressions. Six superior recent travel 
books are linked not only by knowledge- 
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of 


Courtesy Dr. Marjorie Lewisohn 
Lautrec’s “RIDING TO THE Bors 
Ordinary eyes are not enough. 


ability and good writing but by their 
delightfully impressed wrinkles of the au- 
thors’ personalities. 


Paris IN THE Past, by Pierre Cour- 
thion, translated by James Emmons (149 
pp.; Skira; $6.50), and Paris in Our 
Time, by Pierre Courthion, translated by 
Stuart Gilbert (142 pp.; Skira; $6.50), 
suggest that, if poets make the best his- 
torians, then perhaps a city’s best tourist 
guides are her painters. The mind's eye 
of genius is bound to catch some ineffable 
quality that the traveler, with or without 
camera, is bound to miss. That is the 
premise of these two books, with their 144 
handsome color reproductions of Paris 
from the r4th to the 2oth centuries, 





Jim Burke—Lire 
Everest’s TENZING NORKAY 
Half a god is too much. 





around which Art Critic Courthion’s so- 
cial and artistic commentary flows with 
the unobtrusive authority of the Seine. 

One can join the gentlemen on horse- 
back at the Bois de Boulogne with 
Toulouse-Lautrec, or scale the white stone 
heights of Montmartre’s Sacré-Coeur with 
Utrillo, or decorate the Eiffel Tower like a 
Christmas tree, as Seurat’s fancy did. Tele- 
scoping the centuries, one can see the 
coronation of Napoleon or Marie Antoi- 
nette in prison. Here is Paris drinking the 
cocktail of the sun, and here is Paris 
wrapped in the misty veils of a Salome. 
These books present a courtesan, the irre- 
sistible city of a thousand wiles, painted 
by her infatuated admirers. 


PersONnat & OrIENTAL, by Austin Coates 
(260 pp.; Harper; $4), takes the read- 
er to the Far East—Japan, Hong Kong, 
Burma, the Philippines, India. Author 
Coates, a son of the British composer- 
conductor Eric Coates and a colonial offi- 
cial in the Far East, travels by emotional 
radar. He waits for snatches of dialogue, 
mystic moods, glimpsed scenes, to flash 
like pips across his screen of consciousness 
and tell him how a people feels or where 
it is going. Such pips often come at the 
oddest moments. A smartly dressed, tart- 
tongued Chinese career woman from Hong 
Kong brought Coates a pair of knitted 
socks after a business trip to Formosa. 
Asked the surprised Coates: “You knit- 
ted them in—in Taipei?” Quipped she 
sardonically: “Of course, dear. In Taipei 
everybody knits—nothing else to do.” 
Watching the sacred wooden temples of 
Nara, 8th century capital of Japan, Au- 
thor Coates senses the painstaking, frus- 
trating drive towards perfectionism in the 
Japanese soul, virtually the only high civ- 
ilization ever to record and preserve its 
architectural masterpieces in wood for 
centuries (“What were Florence and Ven- 
ice when Nara was in its prime? Charle- 
magne was not born. . .”). 

Today, suggests Coates, Asia is chuck- 
ing out a lot of dead wood, including in- 
feriority complexes left over from colonial 
days. While it avidly apes Western tech- 
niques, the East will no longer tolerate the 
propaganda peddlers of “West Is Best” 
signs. But what will replace those signs 
Author Coates’ pips do not seem to say. 


A Nostatcia For Camets, by Christo- 
pher Rand (279 pp.; Atlantic—Little, 
Brown; $3.75), offers still another view 
of Asia, not panoramic but miniaturist, 
with the focus on individual Asians. Un- 
pretentious U.S. Journalist Christopher 
Rand, an old Asia hand, snaps some mem- 
orable candids of the famed and humble, 
ranging from Vinoba Bhave, India’s post- 
Gandhi Gandhi (Time, May 11, 1953), 
to Mr. Fu, a Hong Kong opium connois- 
seur with a palate as refined as that of 
the most finicky Western vinophile. There 
is a weatherbeaten Malayan old man of 
the sea who knows the language of the 
fish (sharks say “snnnnnng KWAH”). And 
there is—in perhaps the most haunting 
portrait of all—modest, bewildered Ten- 
zing Norkay, conqueror of Mount Everest, 
now half-man and half-God by Asian 
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Shown here is the same 
GOODFORM No. 2123 
secretarial chair properly 
fitted to girls of different 
size and weight. 


Productivity of office workers can be increased through proper seating 





Only C/foad/; ‘7, adjustable aluminum chairs 
can Correctly and comfortably seat everyone 


Mere ability to adjust height of seat 
and back is not enough to provide prop- 
er fit or comfort. Some so-called adjust- 
able chairs offer such limited range as 
to be of little or no practical value. 


Not so with GooprorM, the only chair 
with 5 point adjustment, designed to 
fit it properly and comfortably to every 
user regardless of size or weight. Seat 


and back are foam rubber cushioned 


MODE-MAKER,. GENERALAIRE, 1600 LINE DESKS « cS 
SUPER-FILER MECHANIZED FILING EQUIPMENT «¢ 


for even weight distribution . . 
comfort all day long. 


. extra 


But that’s not all—Gooprorm is a 
better investment because its all-metal 
frame and anodized aluminum finish 
mean permanent beauty . . . a business 
lifetime of service with minimum main- 
tenance. And there can be no rough 


edges to damage clothing or cause injury. 


See for yourself why GooprorM is a 


CODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS 
SHELVING ¢ PARTITIONS 


GF metal business furniture is a GOOD investment 
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better investment, today and for many 
years to come. Ask your local GF dealer 
for a demonstration . . . or write The 
General Fireproofing Company, Dept. 
T-64, Youngstown 1, Ohio, for an in- 
formative booklet on office seating. 


ee 


GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING 


Foremost in Metal Business Furniture 











Magnavox 
High Fidelity 


magnificent! 


IN TELEVISION, TOO... 


Twin speakers and big 262 sq. in. 
picture give you fine furniture TV that 
looks alive, sounds alive, in the Tele- 
rama. Other Magnavox quality TV 
from only $139.90 (VHF). 


The Magnavox Company 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 





HEADQUARTERS 
FOR mm 
IMPORTANT ©. 





Out-of-town, top-level businessmen always 
stay at the famous Essex House, overlook- 
ing Central Park. They prefer its conven- 
ient location to business and entertainment 
centers and the new Coliseum. All rooms 
with television and many air-conditioned. 
Single from $12 * Double from $16. 
Teletype —N. Y. 1-3076, 
Suites with complete serving pantry from $26. 
Chicago Office — F Inancial 6-2979. 
Boston Office — Ll berty 2-20.36. 


HOUSE 


on-the-park 


Vincent J. Coyle, Vice-President & Managing Dir, 
160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW YORK 
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standards. In his Darjeeling home, he is 
| badgered by reporters, featherbedded with 
relatives, envied and slandered by the 
poorer fellow Sherpas. Says he: “I thought 
if I climbed Everest whole world very 
good. I never thought like this.” 


Suttan iN Oman, by James Morris 
(146 pp.: Pantheon; $3.50), is about one 
of those diplomatic escapades which Brit- 
ain still occasionally stage-manages with a 
fine and crafty imperial hand. The sultan- 
ate of Muscat and Oman commands, like 
an Arabian Gibraltar, the entry to the 
Persian Gulf. In 1955 a fifth column of 
Saudi Arabian agents with oil-glazed eyes 
was busily subverting the sultan’s power 
and touting the claims of the euphoni- 
cally titled Imam of Oman. Four British- 
officered armies of the sultan set about 
trying to sweep the Imam out of Oman. 

In a motorcade that resembled a Ro- 
man triumph crossed with a Mack Sennett 
chase, the sultan followed his soldiers. Re- 
porter James Morris, then with the Lon- 
don Times, was at his side. Morris camps 
his story at the oases of human inter- 
est, from Mohammed's legendary prayer 
(“Honor your aunt, the palm, which was 
made of the same clay as Adam”) to vi- 
gnettes of Arabs setting their watches by 
the sun and “sweetening” their beards 
with incense. There is still only one God 
and that is Allah, but oil is profit, and 
Author Morris is happy that he saw Mus- 
cat and Oman before its rulers became 
the Cadillackeys of their fate. 





THe Surprise of Cremona, by Edith 
Templeton (295 pp.; Harper; $3.50), 
combines good sense with a special sen- 
sibility in a tour of six Italian cities. 
British Author Templeton’s manner is di- 
rect and disconcerting, and it will take an 
agile reader to duck her dicta. Samples: 

@ “It is always the same with church 
paintings. If they are on the wall more 
or less at eye-level one cannot see them 
because it is so dark, and when they are 
near the light, in the dome, they are so 
high up one cannot see them either.” 

@ “A non-Italian cannot look dignified 
while eating pasta.” 

@ “I do not like seeing places which are 
the most up-to-date of their kind in Eu- 
rope; there is nothing more depressing 
. . . In the world of today, which is as it 
is, slackness and corruption are often the 
saving graces of humanity and take the 
place of kindness and charity, and merci 
fully counteract the horrors of efficiency.” 

Author Templeton’s wit is a subdued 
delight, and her mental antennae vibrate 
not only with a sense of the past but with 
an understanding of the present as well: 
“| Renaissance men] protested against the 
shortness of human life and against the 
instability of all things by being as alive 
as they possibly could be. They ate sen- 
sations by the spoonful and turned them- 
selves into a salad of all sorts of contra- 
dictory human qualities. We today behave 
in the opposite manner. We imagine that 
the less different and the less conspicuous 
we are, the less we shall be noticed by the 
forces of life and the safer we shall be.” 














MISCELLANY 


Obstacle Course. In Madison, Wis., 
Bernard Crompton, nabbed for drunken- 
ness after trotting around Capitol Park 
in his shorts, explained that he was trying 
to run the four-minute mile but didn’t 
make it because he kept “getting stopped 
by policemen.” 





Cold Comfort. In El Paso, a jury 
awarded $450 in damages to a baby sitter 
after her former employer made out her 
paycheck to “Mary Garcia—lousy maid.” 


Shock of Recognition. In New Or- 
leans, a box of too Bibles, stolen from 
the car of William Perry Brown, was 
found two days later on the steps of a 
library, opened but undisturbed. 


Quiet on Earth. In Blackpool, England, 
telephone operators, hoping for more free 
holiday time, urged authorities to start a 
campaign aimed at discouraging “use of 
the telephone on Christmas Day and 
New Year's.” 


Hard, Gemlike Flame. In Pensacola, 
Fla., M.J. Helms came to hospital with his 
wife, who was in serious condition from 
gunshot wounds, explained to police: “I 
told her I was crazy, but she wouldn't 
believe me. So, I shot her.” 


The Beaches. In Myrtle Beach, S.C., 
local boosters succeeded in a nationwide 
search for a living namesake by finding 


Mrs. Myrtle Beach of Fort Madison, 
Iowa, mother of three—Sandy, Marshy 
and Rocky. 

Just Curious. In Veracruz, Mexico, 


after retailers were found to be sell- 
ing 35,000 liters of milk a day—1o0,000 
more than they get from all the cows 
in the Veracruz milkshed—a Dairymen's 
Association spokesman stated: “We don’t 
want to accuse anyone of watering the 
milk, but we think the situation merits 
investigation.” 


Mushroomed Clout. In Milan, Salva- 
tore Cinquegrane, 20, who stepped on a 
streetcar and squabbled with the conduc- 
tor, was booked for: 1) not paying, 2) 
hitting the conductor, 3) damaging public 
property, 4) resisting arrest, 5) disturbing 
the peace, 6) refusing to identify himself 
to police, and 7) drunkenness. 


Watching Dog. In Louisville, when 
police asked Mrs. Albert Lang, after her 
car was stolen with her dog inside, if the 
dog would not try to stop the thief, she 
replied ruefully, no, because “she’s crazy 
about that car. And as long as she’s riding, 
she doesn't care who's driving.” 








Got That Now? In Albany, Ga., James 
L. Stanaland, 30, was reported in good 
condition after the .25-cal. pistol pointed 
at his chest went off while he was showing 
a young woman what not to do with a 
-25-cal. pistol. 
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HILTON HOTELS 
ce vec, in airconditoning 


you'll relax coolly and 
~~ comfortably the year - 
poses round in the delightfully 
vasix air-conditioned bed- = 

enna 

“= Fooms, suites and public = 

rooms of most Hilton 

and Statler Hotels. 

As always, Hilton leads 
Gre way in providing 
up- to: -date accomm 
dations for your enjoy- 
ment and convenience. 
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For immediate reservation 
service at all Hilton and 
Statler Hotels, contact Out 
ot Town Reservation Service 
at any hotel in the group 

.. or Hilton Reservation 
Offices listed below. 


ke @onrad N. Hilton, President 
EXEGMTIVE OFFICES * THE CONRAD HILTON * CHICAGO 5. ILL 


EASTERN DIVISION—In New York: The Waldorf-Astoria, The Plaza, The Statler and The Savoy-Plaza * In Washington: The Statler + in Boston: The Statler « In Buffalo: The 
Statler * In Hartford: The Statler. CENTRAL DIVISION—In Chicago: The Conrad:Hilton and The Palmer House * In Detroit: The Statler * Im Cleveland: The Statler + In 
Cincinnati; The Netherland Hilton and The Terrace Hilton + In Columbus: The Deshler Hilton * In Dayton: The Dayton Biltmore © im St. Louis: The Statler, WESTERN 
DIVISION—In Beverly Hills: The Beverly Hilton * In Los Angeles: The Statler * In Houston: The Shamrock Hilton * In Dallas: The Statler Hilton « in San Antonio: Hilton 
Hotel + In Fort Worth: Hilton Hotel « In El Paso: Hilton Hotel * Im Albuquerque, New Mexico: Hilton Hotel * In Chihuahua, Mexico: The Palacio Hilton. HILTON HOTELS 
INTERNATIONAL—In San Juan, Puerto Rico: The Caribe Hilton + In Mexico City: The Continental Hilton + In Madrid, Spain: The Castellana Hilton + tn istanbul, Turkey: The 
Istanbul Hilton. Hotels under construction in: Pittsburgh, Pa.; Acapulco, Mexico; Havana, Cuba; Cairo, Egypt; West Berlin, Germany and Montreal, Canada fe C. N. R. Hotel). 
RESERVATION OFFICES—In New York: 401 Seventh Avenue, LOngacre 3-6900 + In Chicago: Palmer House, RAndolph 6-7500 + In San Francisce: 235 Montgomery Street, 
YUkon 6-0576 + In Miami: 150 S.E. 3rd Avenue, FRanklin 9-3427 + In Toronto: 25 Adelaide Street W., EMpire 8-2921 » In Montreal: 1080 University Street, UNiv. 1-3301. 


